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SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812.* 


and Governor of the Michigan Territory. 
The President of the court was Henry 
DearBory, also an officer of the old Con- 
tinental army. ‘The prosecuting attorneys 
were ALEXANDER J. DaLLAs and MARTIN 
Van Buren, and the principal accuser and 
witness was Lewis ( oss. 
The charge of treason was not consider- 
ed, it being without the jurisdiction of a mil- 
itary tribunal. The court found the ac- 
cused guilty of the second and third charges, 
and sentenced him ‘‘to be shot to death,” 
at the same time recommending him to the 
mercy of the President of the United States 
That mercy was exercised. President Mad- 
ison remitted the sentence; and in general 
orders, signed by J. B. Walbach, the adju- 
tant-general (who died a few months ago), 
the following decree went forth: ‘‘ The roll 
of the army is not to be longer dishonored 
by having upon it the name of Brigadier- 
General William Hull.” 
Almost half a century has passed away 
WILLIAM HULL, 1512. since that sentence was pronounced, and 
eae ne each participant in the trial—accuser and ac- 
1.—HULL'S CAMPAIGN. cused, court, advocate, witness, and almoner of 
ORTY-NINE years ago a court-martial was | mercy—has been laid in the grave, except the 
in session in the city of Albany, trying a | venerable General Cass, the faithful among the 
Brigadier-General of the United States 
Army, who had been accused of trea- 
son, cowardice, and neglect of duty. 
The acting Commander-in-Chief of that 
army was the President of the court. 
One of the most eminent lawyers of the 
day (soon to be made a cabinet minis- 
ter), and another, who was afterward 
President of the United States, were 
appointed special judge-advocates. One 
of the principal accusers and witnesses 
is now a distinguished statesman, and 
was not long ago a cabinet minister. 
The accused was Witu1AmM HuLt, a 
meritorious officer of the Revolution, 
* It is proposed in this and subsequent paper 
to give a series of sketches of the leading event 
in the War of 1812. These sketches will be en- 
tirely distinct from the elaborate ‘+ Field-Book 
of the War of 1812,” upon which the author, Mr. 
Lossing, has for some years been engaged, the 
publication of which will shortly be commenced. 
This work will be on the same general plan as 
the “ Field-Book of the Revolution,” and will be A 
illustrated by several hundred engravings, most- a . 
ly from sketches by Mr. Lossing. LEWis oss, 1560. 
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faithless when active treason was beleaguering 
the citadel of the national strength. 

Notwithstanding almost two generations stand 
between us and the events of fifty years ago, and 
we are too remote to be seriously influenced by | 
the prejudices and passions of that day—notwith- 
standing the voice of the accused was heard at 
the time of trial and in after-years, protesting 
innocency in solemn cadences, and citing grave 
facts and arguments not to be rightfully unheed- 
ed by dispassionate reason, History still repeats 
the terrible sentence, the general order, and the | 
merciful words of the President, without more | 
than hinting at the defense; and we all acqui- 
esce in the justice of the verdict. 

The offense of Hull was the surrender of De- | 
troit and the Michigan Territory to the British 
in the summer of 1812. I propose to give an | 
outline history of the campaign which resulted 
in that surrender, and thus present the question | 
of the righteousness of that verdict. 

For several years the insolence and aggressions | 
of ever insolent and aggressive England in the | 
enforcement of her claim to be the ‘‘mistress of 
the seas,” and the persistent efforts of her ap- 
proved agents in Canada, for twenty years, to | 
incite the savages of the Northwest to an ex- 
terminating war against the Americans north- 
ward of the Ohio River, in order to secure the | 
monopoly of the Indian traffic to British traders 
in the country of the Great Lakes, had made it | 
clear to every sagacious mind that war between | 
the two nations was inevitable. 

The Democratic party, from its birth, during | 
Washington’s first administration, had been bit- | 
terly hostile to England and friendly toward | 
France. ‘The Federal party (its opponent), on | 
the contrary, was bitterly hostile to France and | 
desirous of maintaining a good understanding 
with England. These opposing opinions and 
feelings were exhibited by strongly-defined par- | 
ty lines in the autumn of 1811. The Demo-} 
crats, led in Congress by Henry Clay of Ken- | 
tucky, John C, Calhoun of South Carolina, and 
others, and composing a large majority in the 
present slave-holding States, were known as the 
War Party. The Federalists, led in Congress | 
by the then mature Josiah Quincy of Massa- 
chusetts, Emott of New York, and others, hav- 
ing a majority in New England, were called the 
Peace Party, but not of that character, half 
treason and half cowardice, known at this time 
as the ‘‘ Peace-on-any-terms-Party.” The Pres- 
ident and a majority of his 
Cabinet, though Democrats, 
were opposed to war; and 
the only man among Mad- 
ison’s Constitutional ad- 
visers who possessed any 
practical knowledge of mil- 
itary affairs was James 
Monroe, the Secretary of 
State. The war party in 
the Congress were the 
stronger; and during the 
session of 1811-12 it was 
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determined that a declaration of hostilities 


| against Great Britain should be made at an 


early day. That declaration was promulgated 
late in June, 1812. 

That President and his Cabinet, and all the 
Senators and Representatives in that Congress, 
have passed away from earth, except Josiah 
Quincy, the great champion of the Federal par- 
ty, whose influence in the East was so conspic- 
uous that his opponents called him, in derision, 
‘* Josiah the First, King of New England, Nova 
Scotia, and Passamaquoddy.” That venerable 
and venerated man now stands, in relation to 
his compeers in the National Legislature, like a 
solitary column, almost perfect in its exquisite 
proportions, and the admiration of beholders, 
notwithstanding his life has reached into the 
last decade of a century of earthly existence. 

An invasion of Canada at three points, name- 
ly Detroit, and Niagara and St. Lawrence rivers, 
was a chief feature in the programme of the first 
campaign. The project was freely discussed in 
official circles at Washington four or five months 
before war was declared, and preparations were 
made for its execution. Governor Meigs, of 
Ohio, was requested to call for troops to assem- 
ble at Dayton in April, and Governor Hull, who 
was in Washington in the winter and spring of 
1812, was consulted on the subject. He advised, 
as he had done before, the creation of a navy on 
Lake Erie sufficient to control its waters, before 
an attempt should be made to invade Canada; 
and when he was offered the commission of a 
brigadier-general, and the command of an army 
in the Northwest for the purpose, he declined 
the honor, partly because his judgment con- 
demned the proposed invasion as premature and 
perilous, and partly because of his age and grow- 
ing infirmities, he being then sixty-five years 
old. He knew better than President, Cabinet, 
or Congress the character of the country through 
which an army from Ohio must pass, and in 
which it must be subsisted; the disposition, 
temper, and force of the savages; the great in- 
fluence of the British emissaries ; and the man- 
ifeld dangers to which such an expedition would 
be exposed. His advice and remonstrances wer 
of no avail. He yielded, accepted the commis- 
sion of a brigadier-general, and in May he was 
at Dayton, at the head of three regiments, un- 
der the respective commands of Colonels Dun- 
can M‘Arthur, James Findlay, and Lewis Cass. 
The place of rendezvous was a pleasant plain on 
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the north side of the Mad River, about two miles | 
above Dayton. 

The destination of the troops was Detroit. 
Before them lay a dense wilderness over a space 
of more than two hundred miles, broken only by 
the cabin and the clearing of the hunter and 
trader here and there. They were to pass by 
the place of Wayne's victory over Little Turtle 
and his warriors, at the rapids of the Maumee, 
in 1794; and Fort Miami, built by the British 
upon the soil of the United States, to aid the 
savages in their bloody raids upon the frontier 
settlements, to which they had been constantly 
incited. Before him stood veterans in Indian 
wars; and upon the mind of every soldier the 
horrors of recent massacres along the borders 
had made deep impressions, and fired him with 
vengeful feelings against the British, the real 
authors of these calamities. By such men a 
stirring speech, made by Hull on formally as- 
suming command, was responded to by most 
vociferous applause. ‘In marching through a | 
wilderness,” he said, ‘‘memorable for savage 
barbarity, you will remember the causes by 
which that barbarity has been heretofore excited. | 
In viewing the ground stained with the blood of 
your fellow-citizens, it will be impossible to re- 
press the feelings of indignation. Passing by 
the ruins of a fortress erected in our terri- 
tory, by a foreign nation, in time of profound 
peace, and for the express purpose of exciting 
the savages to hostility, and supplying them with 


the means of conducting a barbarous war, must 
remind you of that system of oppression and in- 
justice which that nation has continually prac- | 
ticed, and which the spirit of an indignant peo- 
ple can no longer endure.” 

On the first day of June, one of the loveliest 
of the season, the little army commenced its 


march up the Miami. At Urbana, on the verge 
of the great wilderness, they were joined by the | 
Fourth Regiment of Regular Troops, under Col- 
onel James Miller, the brave leader who said 
‘*T’ll try” when asked if he could capture a Brit- | 
ish battery in Lundy’s Lane, and succeeded. | 
They were received with honor as the heroes of | 
the Wabash, and entered the volunteers’ camp | 
under a triumphal arch of evergreens, decked | 
with flowers from the banks of the brooks, sur- | 
mounted by an eagle, and inscribed with the 
words, in large letters, Trpprcanozr—GLory. 

Now commenced the difficulties and fatigues 
ofthe march. Hitherto the troops had enjoyed 
a sort of holiday frolic, for wide latitude had 
been given them. Now pleasure and romance 
were compelled to yield to work and stern real- 
ity. There was no pathway for the army—no, 
not so much as an Indian trail. They were 
compelled to cut a road through heavy timber 
and tangled vines. They built causeways over 
broad morasses, and bridges over considerable 
streams, upon the water-shed between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River; and at certain intervals 
block-houses were erected for the purpose of pro- 
tection to provision trains and those who might 
fall sick by the way. 
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On the 16th of June the road was opened to 
the Scioto River, and on the south side of that 
stream half an acre of land was inclosed with 
pickets, two block-houses and some huts were 
built, and the whole affair was called Fort M‘Ar- 
thur. The forest here began to swarm with sav- 
ages. ‘The hostile Wyandots were watching ev- 
ery movement of the little army with vigilant 
eyes and malignant hearts. They had suffered 
at Tippecanoe, and thirsted for vengeance. 

Colonel Findlay pushed forward, and on a 
branch of the Au Glaise erected a stockade call- 
ed Fort Findlay. The whole army soon follow- 
ed, except a small corps left to garrison Fort 
M‘Arthur. Heavy rains were falling, and the 
mud in the marshes became so deep that the 
army was compelled to halt. Its position be- 
came extremely perilous. It could move neither 
backward nor forward. Black flies and mos- 
quitoes were a terrible scourge. The cattle were 
placed on short allowance, and preparations were 
made to transport the baggage and stores on pack- 
horses, They built a stockade, and, in allusion 
to their condition, called it Fort Necessity. 

While stuck in the mud in the deep wilder- 
ness—mud equal in tenacity to any that ever 
blocked the Army of the Potomac—General Hull 
was met by two messengers from Detroit, bear- 
ing gloomy tidings. A great council of Indian 


| chiefs had been held at Brownstown, nearly op- 


posite the British Fort Malden, in which Walk- 
in-the-Water, a powerful Wyandot chief, had ex- 
pressed hostile feelings toward the Americans. 
The British too, had collected a considerable 
body of Indians at Malden, where they were fed, 
armed, and well furnished with blankets and 
ammunition. These tidings made Hull anxious, 
for Detroit, his capital, with its weak defenses, 
was evidently in danger. At length the rain 
ceased, and the army moved forward. It soon 
reached Fort Findlay (where the village of Find- 
lay now stands), and there Hull received a dis- 
patch from the War Department urging him to 
hasten to Detroit and await further orders. It 
was dated on the morning of the day when war 
was declared, but contained no allusion to the 
measure. Ordering all the camp equipage to be 
left at the fort, and directing Colonel Cass to 
move forward and open a road to the Maumee, 
Hull moved steadily on with the army, and at 
the close of June it encamped upon a plain at 
the Rapids of that river, a few miles above the 
present village of Perrysburg. 

So exhausted were Hull’s horses and mules 
that, from the foot of the Rapids, he dispatched a 
schooner for Detroit vith his own baggage and 
that of most of his ‘icers; also all of the hes- 
pital stores, intrer ing tools, and a trunk con- 
taining his comm’ -ion, his instructions from the 
War Departmer, and complete muster-rolls of 
the army under ‘is command. He would also 
have sent the a) :ay money-chest by the same ves- 
sel had he not been persuaded by his paymaster 
to take it by land. This was a fatal blunder, as 
we shall perceive presently. A smaller vessel 
was sent with the schooner to convey the army 
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invalids to Detroit. Both sailed from the pres- 
ent port of Toledo on the evening of the Ist 
of July. On the same day the army moved 
forward through the beautiful open flat country 
to the settlement at Frenchtown, on the River 
Raisin, now the pleasant city of Monroe, Michi- 
gan. 

When approaching Frenchtown, toward the 
evening of the 2d of July, Hull was overtaken 
by Mr. Shaler, of Cleveland, who had been sent 
by Postmaster Walworth, at that place, with the 
following dispatch from the War Department : 

“ Str,—War is declared against Great Britain. You 
will be on your guard. Proceed to your post with all pos- 
sible expedition. Make such arrangements for the defense 
of the country as in your judgment may be necessary, 
and wait for further orders.” 


Hull was perplexed. This dispatch bore the 
same date as the one received from the same 
office eight days earlier, in which no mention 
had been made of a declaration of war. That 
dispatch, comparatively unimportant, had been 
sent to him from the seat of Government by 
special courier—this, extremely important, had 
been sent to Cleveland by mail to be intrusted 
to such conveyance as accident might supply; 
and but for the vigilance and judgment of Wal- 
worth, it might have remained there a month. 
This action of the Secretary of War remains un- 
explained to this day. Indeed the remissness 
of Dr. Eustis in not speedily informing the mili- 
tary commanders of the declaration of war was 
amazing. British subjects in New York sent an 
express with the news to the Governor-General 
of Canada; and Colonel St. George, the British 
commander at Fort Malden, was informed by let- 
ter of the fact two days before Hull received 
the least intimation of it. That letter was in an 
envelope franked by the American Secretary of 
the Treasury. How that frank was obtained will 
forever remain a mystery. No man now believes 
that Albert Gallatin would have lent such assist- 
ance, knowingly, toan enemy of his adopted coun- 
try. His known opposition to the war then gave 
plausibility to the report that he was willing to 
cast obstacles in the way of the invasion of 
Canada ; and President Madison was afterward 
charged with having, under the influence of Vir- 
ginia politicians and the wily sophist Calhoun, 
withheld aid from Hull that the conquest of 
Canada might not be effected. 
leged that Calhoun, Virginia members of Con- 
gress, and others of the war party, were opposed 
to the scheme of invading Canada, and their mo- 
tives have been sought in the fact that the con- 


quest of that province would lead to its annexa- | 


tion to the United States, and thus materially 
increase the area and influence of free territory, 
and speedily cause the sceptre of political domin- 
ation to pass from the hands of the politicians 
of the Slave States. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that it was during the session of Con- 
gress when war was declared that Calhoun as- 
sured the now venerable Admiral Stewart that, 
when that sceptre should thus pass away from 


the Slave States the people thereof would resort | 


It has been al- | 


to a dissolution of the Union. Their right to 
do so had just been vehemently declared on the 
floor of Congress by a distinguished representa- 
tive from New England. 

On the receipt of the last dispatch from Wash- 
ington Hull felt well-grounded anxiety for the 
safety of the schooner sent from the Maumee. 
She was beyond recall ; and within twenty-four 
hours he heard of her capture by the British at 
Fort Malden. Through the tardiness of the 
Secretary of War the enemy were thus put in 
possession not only of valuable clothing, hos- 
pital stores, and intrenching tools (all lost to the 
Americans), but also of yet more valuable inform- 
ation, and thirty-six men. The sin of the Goy- 
ernment was temporarily covered by charging 
Hull with a treasonable design in sending that 
vessel to Detroit under such circumstances. He 
was charged with the crime of desiring her cap- 
| ture, that the enemy might have the benefit of 
| the information contained in his papers! The 

charge fell to the ground when touched by hon- 
}est investigation. It was a blunder—nothing 
| more. 
| Hull rightly believed that the enemy, pos- 
| sessed of a perfect knowledge of his foree, would 
attempt to intercept him on his way from th 
| Raisin to Detroit. He pushed forward as rapid- 
| ly as possible, and barely escaped an attack from 
| the British and their savage allies in the swamps 
| of the Huron River. On the evening of the Stl 
| of July his worn and weary little army, about 
| fifteen hundred strong, encamped upon an emi- 
| nence at Spring Wells, now in the southern sub- 
| urbs of Detroit, and opposite the pleasant Cana- 
dian village of Sandwich. There they were al- 
lowed to rest and recruit while Hull waited for 
the promised ‘‘ further orders” from the Secre- 
| tary of War. 
Detroit was then a small village of about sixty 
| houses, surrounded by strong pickets fourteen 
| feet in height, erected for defense against Indian 
| incursions. On the hill in the rear, about two 
| hundred and fifty rods from the river, stood 
Fort Detroit, built by the English after the con- 
| quest of Canada a hundred years ago. It was 
quadrangular in form, with bastions and bar- 
racks, and covered about two acres of ground. 
The embankments were nearly twenty feet in 
‘height with a deep dry ditch, and were sur- 
rounded by a double row of pickets, the outside 
| row standing in the centre of the ditch, and the 
‘other row projecting laterally from the banks, 


| forming what is technically called a fraise. There 





was another work called the Citadel Fort that 
stood on the site of the present American 01 
| Lemperance hotel on Jefferson Avenue, The 
location of Fort Detroit was badly chosen, for it 
did not command the river. 

The British had watched the movements of 
Hull from the Canada shore, and as soon as it 
was seen that he had reached Detroit, they com- 
menced throwing up fortifications at Sandwich, 
and opposite the Michigan capital on the site of 
the village of Windsor. Hull's officers and men 
burned with a desire to cross the river imme- 
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diately and attack the foe, but Hull would not 
move. The sight of growing fortifications that 
vould endanger Fort Detroit and the town, and 
soon become too formidable to face in crossing 
the river, maddened them, and it was with great 
lifficulty that the Ohio volunteers were kept from 
pen mutiny. 

To quiet the growing tumult in camp Hull 
valled a council of his field-officers. 
young, ardent, and impatient. With the ex- 
ception of the regulars they had no knowledge 
of thorough military discipline. The Command- 
er-in-Chief was old, extremely cautious, and obe- 
dient to superiors. 
he had no orders to invade Canada. They in- 
sisted that it was expedient, orders or no orders, 
to do so immediately, and drive off the fort- 
builders. ‘* While I have command,” said 
Hull, firmly, ‘‘I will obey the orders of my 
government. I will not cross the Detroit until 
I hear from Washington.” 

The young officers heard this announcement 
of the veteran with compressed lips; and doubt- 
less many a rebellious heart—rebellious toward 
the commanding general —beat quickly with 
deep emotion for hours after the council was 
dismissed. The General, observing the tem- 
per of the officers, was perplexed. Happily 
for all a letter came from the Secretary of 
War that evening, directing Hull to ‘‘ com- 
mence operations immediately,” and if he 
thought circumstances wculd justify the at- 
tempt, to invade Canada at once, take pos- 
session of Fort Malden at Amherstburg, about 
eighteen miles below Detroit, and assure the 
inhabitants that ample protection to persons 
and property would be given. To the delight 
of all Hull immediately issued orders for the 
invasion of Canada. With the Michigan mili- 
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| 


They were | 


He assured the council that | 


tia his force was now about twenty-two hundred 
effective men, and were mostly encamped in the 
vicinity of the Fort. 

There were boats and canoes only sufficient 
to carry about four hundred men—too few to 
cross in the face of the intrenched foe; so Hull 
resorted to strategy. Toward the evening of the 
llth all the vessels were sent down to Spring 
Wells, in full view of the British, and at the 
same time Colonel M‘Arthur and his regiment 
marched down to the same point. The deceived 
enemy concentrated his force at Sandwich to 
dispute the passage. After dark boats and men 
moved silently up the river to Bloody Run, so 
called because it was the scene of the slaughter 
of Provincial troops by Indians under Pontiac, 
the great Ottawa chief, a century ago. It was 
about a mile and a half above the fort. 

At dawn on the morning of the 12th, the 
regulars and Ohio volunteers crossed to the 
Canada shore and ascended the river bank with- 
out molestation. Colonel Cass and a subaltern 
immediately raised the Stars and Stripes, in 
token of conquest, for the first time over British 
svil, amidst the cheers of the invaders themselves, 
and the soldiers and citizens at Bloody Run and 
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Detroit. ‘The Americans were welcomed by the | 
French inhabitants who remained. Hull made 

the fine brick house of the British Colonel Baby 

(yet standing in the village of Windsor) his head- 

quarters, and proceeded to construct a fortified | 
camp. At the same time he sent out a stirring 
proclamation, written by Colonel Cass, assuring 

the inhabitants that he came as a friend and not | 
as an invader, as a liberator from British tyran- | 
ny and not as a subjugating foe. ‘I tender | 
you,” he said, ‘the invaluable blessings of civil, | 
political, and religious liberty, and their neces- | 
sary results, individual and general prosperity.” | 
He exhorted them to remain peaceably at their | 
homes. He did not ask them to join his army, 
as he had come amply prepared for every con- | 
tingency. He told them that he had a force | 
that would look down all opposition; and de- | 
clared that it was only the vanguard of a larger 
one. At the same time he warned them that 
no quarter would be given to any of the inhabit- 
ants who should be found “ fighting side by side 
with the savage allies of the British.” 

This proclamation, the presence of an army 
to sustain it, and the sight of the American 
flag waving on both sides of the Detroit, pro- | 
duced the desired effect, and Hull found him- 
self in the midst of at least passive friends. He 
commenced preparations immediately for an ad- 
vance upon Malden. A reconnoitring party 
went as far as Turkey Creek, half-way to that 
post, and returned with information that Tecum- 
tha, the great Shawnoese warrior, who had at- 
tempted to confederate the Northwestern tribes 
against the Americans, and who was now in the 
British service, was lying in ambush below with 
about two hundred Indians, and that the woods 





were swarming with savages. Rumors also came 


that the British were about to send a small | 
squadron up the river to co-operate with a land | 


force in an attack on the Americans; also that 
a body of hostile Indians were up the river in 
the direction of the Thames. 

These rumors caused Hull to hasten the forti- 





fication of his camp on the land side, and to 
plant the two or three cannon in his possession 
on the bank of the river to confront the expect- 
ed British squadron. He also sent M‘Arthur 
and a hundred mounted men after the Indians 
above him. These were soon joined by another 
troop. They pushed into the interior to the 
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den. 


They discovered a British picket and a 
body of Indians, under Tecumtha, at the south- 
ern end of the causeway and bridge by which 


the stream was crossed. Cass went up the 
stream four miles, forded it, and after great dif- 
ficulty and fatigue, came down upon the enemy’s 
flank at sunset, and dashed upon them with 
great impetuosity. They fled at the first fire, 
but rallied. They again fled, and again they 


Moravian Towns, full sixty miles, scattering the | rallied; and a third time they ran, and then 


banded Indians to the winds, alarming the loyal | turned upon their pursuers. 


Cass drove them 


inhabitants, and bringing back as spoils two hun- | about half a mile, his drums beating Yankee 
dred barrels of flour, four hundred blankets, and | Doodle, when, night falling with intense black- 


a large quantity of military stores, which had | 
been collected for the use of the British army at 
Fort Malden. 

In the mean time Colonel Cass and a detach- 
ment of volunteers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mil- 
ler with some regulars, made a reconnoissance in 
force toward Malden, as far as the sluggish 
stream called Ta-ron-tee by the Indians, and 
Aux Canards by the French—a wide and deep 
creek that flows sullenly into the Detroit River 
through broad marshes, four miles above Mal- 





ness, he returned to the bridge and crossed to 


| the north side of the stream, where he had lefi 


a small corps of riflemen in ambush. He im- 
mediately dispatched a courier to Hull with a 
request that he might be permitted to push for- 
ward in the morning and attack Malden. The 
request was denied. The detachment was too 
small, the cautious Hull said, to make the at- 
tempt alone, and because his cannon had not 
yet arrived from Detroit he was not prepared to 


|march upon the British strong-hold, as he con- 
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sidered it, with his 
whole army. The 
victors were indig- 
nant, and murmur- 
ed loudly. 

This was the first 
battle and victory 
in the second war 
for independence, 
and was hailed 
throughout the 
United States as 
an omen of future 
Colonel 
Cass was called the 
Hero of Ta-ron-tee. 

Had Hull marched immediately against Fort 
Malden when he crossed into Canada he might 
have taken it. He had no means for obtaining 
correct information concerning ‘ts strength, and 
he believed it to be much more powerful than it 
really was. It was a quadrangular work with 
four bastions, each flanking a dry ditch. There 
was an inner defense of pickets pierced with 
loop-holes for musketry. All the buildings 
were of wood, roofed with shingles and very dry. 
A few well-directed shells might have laid the 
fortification in ruins. The garrison, exclusive 
of the Indians, was small; and so well-con- 


success. 


vinced was Colonel St. George, the commander, | 


of his inability to cope with Hull’s army, that 
he gave orders for the troops to be in readiness 
to leave the works at a moment’s warning. But 
Hull did not advance. ‘The fort was saved and 
speedily strengthened, and the garrison was re- 
inforeed. 

On the evening of the 17th of July, Hull’s 
camp was stirred by a report that the Queen 
Charlotte, a vessel mounting twenty guns,* was 
committing depredations on the American shore 
of the Detroit, between Malden and the Michi- 
gan capital. Colonel Findlay was sent on a tour 
of observation toward the Ta-ron-tee. He found 
the Queen Charlotte lying in the mouth of that 
stream, the planks of the bridge removed, and a 
British battery erected at the southern end of 
the causeway. ‘The fruits of Cass’s victory were 
utterly lost. Another party were sent in the 
same direction the next day; and Hull delighted 
the army by an order that seemed to promise an 
immediate march upon Malden. Their inter- 
pretation was erroneous. Hull had not yet pro- 
cured his needed cannon from Detroit,-and he 
would not allow his troops to cross the Ta-ron- 
tee without them. Detachments went in that 
direction, and skirmishing with Indians took 
place, but no other result followed than the irri- 
tation of the Americans. They finally returned 
to camp, followed to Turkey Creek by the dusky 


foe, who took possession of the country between | 


there and Malden. Dispirited and indignant, 
the officers and men lost confidence in their 
commanding general. He was accused of in- 
capacity and timidity ; and a few expressed the 
belief that he was treacherous. These suspi- 





* Bin the map on page 732. 


MAOKINACK. 


cions were confirmed to their minds, when, on 
the 21st of July, he left the invading army in 
charge of Colonel M‘Arthur, crossed over to 
Detroit, and remained there four days. 

Alarming intelligence now came from the 
north, the far distant and mysterious region of 
the Upper Lakes, which was considered the great 
hive of the fierce savages. In the bosom of the 
clear, cold, and deep waters of the strait between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, a strait forty miles 
in length and four in breadth, stands a lime- 
stone rock, seven miles in circumference, rising 
in the centre to an altitude of almost three hun- 
dred feet, and covered with a rough and gener- 
ous soil, out of which springs heavy timber. 
The Indians speaking the Algonquin tongue, 
impressed with its shape, called it Michilimack- 
inack, which signifies the Great Turtle. That 
long Indian name has been abbreviated to Mack- 
inack, and by that title the island and strait is 
now known. It is a delightful spot. As seen 
from the water, it presents a striking picture of 
white cliffs, contrasting beautifully with the dark 
flood below and the green foliage that half covers 
them. 

On that island the English built Fort Mack- 
inack after their conquest of Canada, and it be- 
Under 


came a possession of great importance. 
the treaty of 1783 it finally passed into the pos- 


session of the United States in 1796. In 1812, 
a new work called Fort Holmes was standing on 
the high bluff of the southwestern part of the 
island, and garrisoned by less than sixty men 
under Lieutenant Hanks of the United States 
Artillery. It was a dreary post in a social point 
of view, for it was isolated from all exterior civil- 
ized life more than half the year by ice and snow. 
Now the hum of industry is heard over most of 
that region; and modern Fort Mackinack, the 
pleasant village below it, and the picturesque 
scenery of the island, are visited by hundreds of 
tourists and sportsmen between May and Novem- 
ber. 

Forty miles northeast from Mackinack was 


| the British island of St. Joseph, on which was a 


small fort of the same name, garrisoned by about 


|forty volunteers under Captain Roberts of the 


British army. That officer received early in- 
formation of the declaration of war, by a letter 
also in an envelope franked to Buffalo by the 
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FORT MAOKINACK. 


American Secretary of the Treasury, while Hanks 
remained in profound ignorance of the fact and 
rested in fancied security. On the morning of 
the 17th of July, when not a cloud was seen in 
the firmament and no breeze rippled the waters, 


an overwhelming force of British and Indians, | 


under Captain Roberts, appeared before Macki- 
nack in boats, batteaux, and canoes, and con- 


voyed by the British Northwest Fur Company’s | 


armed brig Caledonia. Roberts demanded an 
immediate surrender of the post ‘‘to the forces 
of his Britannic Majesty.” ‘* This,” said Hanks 
in his report of the affair, ‘‘ was the first intima- 
tion I had of the declaration of war.” Resist- 
ance would have been in vain. The post fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and the spoils were 
valuable stores and seven hundred packages of 
costly furs. 

By this capture the key to the fur-trade of a 
vast region was placed in the possession of the 
allied enemies of the United States. The com- 
mand of the Upper Lakes, with all its vast ad- 


vantages, was transferred to that enemy. The | 


prison-bar that kept back the savages of that re- 
gion and secured their neutrality was drawn, 


and Detroit was exposed to fearful raids by those | 


fierce barbarians whose numbers were unknown, 
and the dread of whom made all the frontier 
settlements shudder with horror. Such was an- 
other result of the criminal remissness, willful 
neglect, or imbecility of the Government. 

The prospect presented to Hull immediately 
after the fall of Mackinack was justly appalling. 
His uneasiness was increased by the clear per- 
ception of the weaving of a web of extreme diffi- 
culties around him. It was becoming more 
complex every hour, He was in a region al- 
most barren of supplies, with foes on every side. 
The adjacent country was a wilderness. In the 
whole territory of Michigan there were not much 
above five thousand inhabitants; and he was 


separated from the Ohio 
settlements by two hundred 
miles of solitary forest. He 
had sent to the Governors 
of Ohio and Kentucky for 
reinforcements and sup- 
plies, but had, as yet, no 
positive tidings of their ap- 
proach. From the nortl 
came sounds of dreadful im- 
port to a handful of isolated 
soldiers. The savage chiefs 
in alliance with the British 
had sent couriers to all the 
Indians south as far as the 
Maumee to inform the war- 
riors of that alliance, and 
urge them to assemble as 
quickly as possible at Mal- 
den. From the east came 
a rumor that the Canadians 
and savages in that direc- 
tion were hastening toward 
Malden as a common ren- 
dezvous ; and that a detach- 
|ment of British regulars, with artillery, had 
| landed at the west end of Lake Ontario, and 
| were pushing toward the Detroit by way of the 
Thames, receiving large accessions of militia 
and Indians. These rumors were followed by 
a report that Colonel Proctor of the British 
army had arrived at Malden from Fort Erie, 
with reinforcements ; and an intercepted letter 
from a member of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany, assuring the British authorities that all 
their employés, and all the neighboring Indians, 
to the number of four or five thousand men, 
were ready to assist in the destruction of Hull's 
army, was placed in the General’s hands. To 
these external causes of alarm was now to be 
added the display of a spirit of mutiny in his 
own camp—a spirit, he said, ‘‘ which before had 
manifested itself in whispers, increased and be- 
came more open. It was evident it was now 
fostered and encouraged by the principal officers 
of the militia, and was fast rising.” 

Such was the situation of General Hull and 
his little army at the middle of the first week in 
| August, when intelligence came that Captain 
| Brush, of Chilicothe, with more than two hun- 

dred Ohio volunteers, a hundred beef cattle, and 
a mail were at the fords of the Raisin, thirty- 
five miles south of Detroit. Great perils lay in 
the remainder of his way, for Tecumtha and a 
band of warriors, and some British troops, had 
crossed the Detroit from Malden to intercept 
him. Of this movement Brush was informed, 
and prudently halted at the Raisin. Hull was 
also apprised of it, and after some hesitation—a 
reluctance that irritated his young field-officers 
—he dispatched Major Van Horne, of Findlay’s 
regiment, with two hundred men, to join Brush 
and act as auxiliary convoy for the cattle, pro- 
visions, and mail. 

Van Horne crossed the Detroit on the 4th of 
August, and that night his soldiers slept on their 
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arms on the right bank of the Ecorces River. 
[hey pressed forward at an early hour the next 
morning. The flat country over which their 
path lay was veiled with a light fog. The air 
was still and sultry. Cautiously they moved 
forward through the open woods and over the 
savannas. Four spies under Captain 
M‘Culloch led the van watching for the enemy, 
und while passing a field of corn in fall bloom, 
they were fired upon by concealed Indians. The 
brave leader fell, and before his comrades could 
reach the spot the dusky allies of the British 
bore away his shining scalp-lock, an acceptable 
trophy to their employers. 

Onward the main column moved. Rumors 
of other savages near were prevalent, but Van 
Horne, accustomed to alarmists, did not believe 
them. Suddenly, near the little village of 
Brownstown, they fell into an ambuscade and 
vere terribly smitten by a storm of bullets. 

» attack of the savages was quick, sharp, and 

To avoid being surrounded, Van Horne 

d a retreat, and a running fight ensued 
half-way back to the waters of the Ecorces. 
[he mail in care of the detachment, contain- 
ing important information—letters in which the 
weakness and disaffection of Hull’s army were 
revealed—fell into the hands of theenemy. The 


reen 


detachment lost seventeen men killed, and sey- 
eral wounded, who were left on the field. 

‘*Let us instantly retrieve this misfortune,” 
said the young and ardent officers at head-quar- 


ters. ‘Brush and our needed supplies are in 
peril. The way between the army and Qhio 
must be kept open or we are lost. Send five 
hundred men at once to escort Brush to Detroit.” 
Hull listened, shook his head, and said, ‘‘I can 
spare only one hundred men.”’ The decision 
fell like ice on the heaggs of the brave soldiers. 
These were too few. he enterprise must be 
abandoned and Brush be left at the mercy of 
Tecumtha and his savage followers. Then fol- 
lowed indignation and alarm, and a mutinous 
spirit, far more manifest than ever before, broke 
out at head-quarters. 
of plain talk—talk which startled the General 
and caused him to assemble a council of field- 
officers, which resulted in an agreement to march 
immediately upon Malden. 

Orders for a forward movement diffused joy 
throughout the little army. Every man was 
seen cheerily engaged in preparation; but when 
the long summer day was drawing to a close 
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There was a great deal | 
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another order went out from the Commander- 
in-Chief, which cast a cloud of disappointment 
over the camp more sombre than the curtain of 
night which speedily fell upon it. It an 
order for the army to abandon Canada and re- 
river to Detroit! Intelligence had 
just reached Hull that General Brock, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in Upper 
Canada, was hastening toward Malden with re- 
inforcements that would imperil the Americans. 
This intelligence, and the necessity for keeping 
open his communication with Ohio, forced the 
cautious Hull to the wis2 conclusion that an 
inglorious termination of the invasion of British 
| soil would not be so disastrous as the loss of his 
army. 


was 


cross the 


He believed the longer occupation of 
that soil to be perilous in the extreme ; so, leay- 
| ing a corps of artillerists to occupy Fort Gowies 
(a brick house stockaded) and a large stone 
building in Sandwich, yet standing, ‘‘to hold 
possession of that part of Canada, and afford all 
| possible protection to the well-disposed inhabit- 
| ants,” Hull recrossed that deep, dark, and rap- 
| idly-flowing river, sullenly followed by his dis- 
| appointed and humiliated army. 

The vigilant and energetic Brock was indeed 
}on his way with reinforcements for Fort Mal 
den. He was Lieutenant-Governor of Canada, 
and, while he was preparing for war in the Up- 
per Province, Sir George Prevost, the Governor- 
| General, was spending precious time at Quebec 

in the indulgence of doubts whether war had act- 
ually begun. 

Brock was at York (now Toronto) when in- 

telligence of the declaration of war reached him. 
He had just ordered an extraordinary session of 
the Provincial Legislature. He flew to Fort 
George, on the Niagara River, with the inten- 
|tion of seizing the American Fort Niagara op- 
posite. Prudence forbade the attempt; so he 
|summoned the militia of the Canadian Penin- 
sula to arms, and at his call a hundred Indians 
from the Grand River hastened to his standard 
under John Brant, son of the great Mohawk 
| chief. 

On the 20th of July Brock received intelli- 
gence of Hull’s invasion and a copy of his proc- 
lamation. He also heard of the disaffection of 
the inhabitants in the west. He comprehended 
|the peril that menaced the Province, and sent 
Colonel Proctor with reinforcements for Fort 

Malden. He then hastened to York to attend 
|to his civil duties. These, for the moment, 


BARRACKS AT SANDWICH. 
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the Raisin, and escort 
Brush to Detroit. He 
chose part regulars and 
part Ohio and Michigan 
militia for the enterprise. 
They were paraded on Jef- 
ferson Avenue, nearly op 
posite the present Ex 
change, where they wer 
addressed by the bravc 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Aft- 
er assuring them that they 
would soon meet the ene- 
my, and by victory retriev« 
Van Horne’s disaster, he 
turned to his comrades of 
the Fourth Regiment, and 
said: * My brave soldiers, 
you will add another vic- 
tory to that of Tippecanoe 
—another laurel to that 
gained on the Wabash last 
fall. If there is now any 
man in the ranks who fears 
to meet the enemy, let him 
fall out and stay behind.’ 
A loud huzza went up from 
the entire corps, and “I'll 
not stay! I'll not stay!” 
broke from every lip. That 
night Miller and his men 
bivouacked on the south- 
ern bank of the Rouge 
River. 

On the morning of the 
9th of August, a sultry, 
lowering Sabbath morn- 
ing, Miller pressed forward 
in ype path of Van Horne. 
He*was accompanied by 
that officer and several oth- 
ers who had volunteered as 
aids. Spies, commanded 
by Major Maxwell, led the 
way. ‘These were followed 
by a vanguard of forty men, 
were made subordinate to military necessity. | under the heroic Captain Snelling. The infan- 
He prorogued the Legislature, and issued a| try marched in two columns, two hundred yards 
proclamation to counteract that of Hull; and) apart. The cavalry kept the road in the centre. 
while that General was lingering near Sand-| Flank guards of riflemen marched at proper dis- 
wich he gathered some militia, clothed them in | tances, and all were in position to form a line of 
the scarlet uniform of regulars to deceive the | battle immediately. ‘Toward noon Indians, fleet 
Americans, and pushed on toward the Detroit. | of foot, were seen flying in the distance; and as 
The fatal tardiness of General Dearborn in| an eager citizen of Detroit dashed ahead of the 
placing troops on the Niagara frontier to make column he was shot dead near the cabin of 
a diversion there in favor of Hull, as was prom- | Walk-in-the-Water, the hostile Wyandot chief, 
ised, enabled Brock to thus strip that frontier, | near Maguaga. His scalp was borne off as a 
on the Canada side, of its military defenders, | trophy and spoil, having a marketable value in 
and use them timely in checking the invasion. | gold at Malden. 

Brock was twenty years the junior of Hull,| The day was waning, and Snelling and his 
quick in his perceptions, hopeful, and full of |Mmen were approaching the Oak Woods near 
fire. | Maguaga, not far from the Detroit River, when 

On their withdrawal from Canada Hull's army | they received a terrible volley of musket-balls 
encamped on the rolling plain in the rear of Fort from a line of British and Indians in ambush, 
Detroit. Lieutenant-Colonel Miller was then or-| the former commanded by Major Muir, and the 
dered to take six hundred men, open the way to | latter by Tecumtha. They had come up from 
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MAGUAGA BATTLE GROUND.—THE OAK WOODS. 


Brownstown, where the flying Indians just men- 
tioned had given them notice of the approach 
of the Americans. Snelling received and re- 
turned the fire gallantly. Miller’s quick ear 
caught the first sound of the battle, and ordering 
his men forward at double-quick, he rode at 
full speed toward the field of conflict. As his 
troops came up he waved his sword and shout- 
ed, ‘‘Charge, boys, charge!’”? The order was 
instantly and effectively obeyed, especially by 
the gallant Major Dequindre and his Michigan 


militia and Ohio volunteers, who fell upon the 


savages on the right wing of the enemy and 
scattered them in all directions. 

The conflict now became general, and the 
whole British line, civilized and savage, soon 
wavered. 
British regulars and Canadians fled in confu- 
sion, leaving Tecumtha and his followers to bear 
the brunt of the battle. These, too, fled; when 
Miller ordered one of his cavalry officers to pur- 
sue. The trooper hesitated. The impetuous 
Snelling, perceiving the tokens of cowardice, 
rushed up to him, ordered him to dismount, 
leaped into the delinquent’s saddle himself, and 
at the head of a troop of horsemen, bareheaded, 
his long red hair streaming meteor-like in the 
wind, he dashed after the fugitives and pursued 
them more than two miles. 

Anxious to follow up his advantage, Miller, 
at sunset, sent a messenger to Hull to ask for a 
supply of provisions. Hull promptly responded 
by dispatching Colonel M‘Arthur and a hundred 


Expecting an attack in the rear the | 


|men, in boats, with food. The night was dark 
|and stormy, and they passed the British vessels 
and reached their destination in safety; but 
when, the next day, they attempted to return by 
water with the wounded, they were intercepted 
| by those vessels, and compelled to abandon their 
boats and make their way to Detroit by land. 
| Meanwhile Colonel Cass had come down. Mil- 
| ler had been injured by a fall from his horse at 
| the commencement of the battle and was too ill 
to proceed. Knowing the importance of prompt 
action at that moment, Cass sent a note to Hull, 
|} saying, ‘‘Colonel Miller is sick, may I relieve 
him?” No reply came, and he hastened to- 
| ward Detroit. On his way he met a messenger 
from Hull, conveying positive orders to Miller 
for the immediate return of his whole detach- 
ment to head-quarters. Thus another oppor- 
tunity for achieving great good was lost by the 
seeming timidity and indecision of the com- 
manding general. 

The troops were now exceedingly dispirited ; 
according to modern phraseology, ‘‘ totally de- 
moralized.”” The shortcomings of the General 
were freely discussed ; and the belief prevailed 
that he was traitorously inclined or had become 
animbecile. His incompetency was felt by all ; 
and his officers of every grade, after consulta- 
tion, came to the conclusion that the salvation 
of the little army would only be found in de- 
| priving him of the command and giving it to 
}another. Colonel Miller was asked to accept 
| it. He declined, but was willing to give it to 
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y /*smiTHS proach of General Brock with rein 
remy f forcements had reached Hull. They 

ar were true. That accomplished offi- 
cer arrived at Fort Malden at near 
zt midnight on the 13th of August, 
. I with a few regulars and three hun- 
CRANBERRY Y dred Canadians dressed as regulars. 
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i } He was pleased to find preparations 
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for besieging Detroit already made 
by Proctor, who, among other meas- 
ures for deceiving and dishearten- 
ing Hull, had sent a letter to the 
commander at Mackinack, saying, 
that as his force was strong, he need 
not send down'more than five thou- 
sand Indians. That letter, as was 
Uy intended, was intercepted at Sand- 
wich, sent over to head-quarters, 
and filled the mind of Hull with the 
most painful apprehensions. It was 
that letter that caused Hull] to order 
Miller and his detachment back to 
Detroit. 

On the morning after his arrival 
Brock held a conference with Te- 
cumtha and his principal chiefs. He 
was opposed to the employment of 
the savages, but was compelled to 
yield to circumstances. His inter- 
view with the great Shawnoese was 
very satisfactory. In reply to a 
question, Tecumtha assured Brock 
that his warriors had promised to 
abstain from whisky-drinking until 
they should humble the Long Knives 
—the Americans. He also assured 
him that they would not indulge in 
cruelties. Tecumtha’s demeanor was 

: a pledge of his truthfulness. His 
M‘Arthur. But when the moment for positive | appearance was very prepossessing. He was 
action came they all hesitated. It would be a| about forty years of age; his figure was light and 
bold step for subordinate officers to strip the | lithe; his height five feet nine inches ; his color 
epaulets from the shoulders of a commanding | a light copper; his face oval, with eyes of dark 
general at the head of the army. While Jwoudd hazel, the whole beaming with cheerfulness, en- 
was waiting upon J dare, a new scene in the ergy, and decision. Three small silver coronets 
drama suddenly opened. | were suspended from the lower cartilage of his 

We have observed that rumors of the ap- | nose, and a large silver medallion, given to his 
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TECUMTHA. 


father by Lord Dorchester when Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, hung from his neck by a string 
of mixed wampum. His dress was neat. It 
consisted of a scarlet military coat appropriate 
to his rank; tanned deer-skin jacket, and trowsers 
of the same material, the seams of both neatly 
fringed. On his feet were ornamented leather 
moccasins, and on his head was a scarlet cap 
with ornamented band and an eagle's feather. 

Brock lost no time at Malden, but pushed on 
toward Sandwich, sending before him a procla- 
mation calculated to calm the fears of the in- 
habitants and secure their loyalty. This was 
easy, for Hull’s desertion of them had produced 
great exasperation. The little American force 
at Fort Gowies and Sandwich had already fled 
across the river, and Captain Dixon, of the 
Royal Engineers, commenced erecting batteries 
opposite Detroit. Hull's artillerists begged per- 
mission to interrupt their work by sending 
over a few meddlesome 24-pound shot; but 
the commander, who seemed unwilling to either 
injure or exasperate the foe, denied their re- 
quest. Captain Snelling, impetuous, confident, 
and brave, earnestly desired to cross the river 
with a party in the night and attempt the cap- 
ture of the British engineers; but the cautious 
Hull would not consent. 

The thoughts of the little army were frequent- 
ly turned with the greatest anxiety to far distant 
Ohio, their only source of supply; and on the 
day when Brock appeared at Sandwich, Hull 
ordered M‘Arthur and Cass to march with three 
hundred and fifty men toward the Raisin for 
the relief of Brush. M‘Arthur was placed in 
the chief command of the expedition. They de- 
parted in haste just at the close of a sultry day, 
taking very little food with them, for Hull prom- 
ised to send after them a supply on pack-horses. 


| They took a circuitous route b 


| ditional surrender of the post. 
| my inclination,’ 
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y the upper fords 
of the Huron to avoid the enemy. At sunset 
the next day they found themselves twenty-four 
miles from Detroit, half fumished, and so en- 
tangled in a swamp that they could not proceed. 
They anxiously looked for the pack-horses with 
food. In their stead a solitary horseman ap- 
peared just as the twilight ended. He bore a 
summons from Hull for the detachment to re- 
turn to Detroit immediately. They obeyed; 
and at ten o’clock the next morning they were 
in sight of the town. Since dawn they had 
heard the sullen booming of cannon in that di- 
rection. Affairs there had reached a crisis. 

For two days the British had piled up earth- 
works and planted a heavy battery opposite De- 
troit without molestation from twenty-eight pieces 
of ordnance, with which chafing artillerists might 
have swept clean the Canada shore from the 
present Windsor to Sandwich. Those works 
and that battery would command the fort and 
town, and yet Hull would not allow any inter- 
ference with them. 

When Brock was full ready for attack, at noon 


|on the 15th of August, he sent a flag to Hull 


with a summons for the immediate and uncon- 
“Tt is far from 
Brock said, significantly, in 
his note, ‘“‘to join in a war of extermination ; 
but you must be aware that the numerous body of 
Indians attached themselves to my 
troops will be beyond my control the moment the 
contest commences.” 

This covert threat of letting loose the blood- 
thirsty savages deeply stirred the commanding 
General with conflicting emotions. His pride 
of character and his hitherto unsuspected and 
tried patriotism, for which he was venerated, 
bade him fight; his tenderness of heart, his 
sense of responsibility, and his fear of dreadful 
consequences to the army and the inhabitants 
under his charge as General and chief-magis- 
trate bade him surrender. His whole effective 
force did not exceed one thousand men. The 
fort was thronged with trembling women, help- 
less children, and decrepit old men of the town 
and surrounding country, who had fled thither to 
escape the blow of the tomahawk and the keen 
blade of the scalping-knife. Among them were 
his own daughter and her children. Every 
thing conspired to make him doubt his ability 
to sustain a siege. Dearborn had evidently 
failed to make the promised diversion at Niagara 
and Kingston, or Brock would not have been at 
Sandwich. The way to Ohio, the source of 
Hull's supplies, was cut off by a vigilant foe as 
well as a broad wilderness. 


’ 


who have 


His provisions were 
becoming too scarce to promise long sustenance. 
Hemmed in on every side by a foe of unknown 
strength, and his own force wasting by disease 
and disappointment, his natural kindness of 
heart and the timorous cireumspection of old 
age counseled him to yield. He did not know 


that Proctor’s intercepted letter was intended for 
He did not know that a large portion of 
Brock’s troops, reported to him as Regulars, 
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were Long Point Militia in the uniform of | 
Regulars. He sincerely believed that his little 

army was in imminent peril, and doomed, pos- | 
sibly, to experience the horrors of Indian atroci- | 
ties. 

A younger man, full of resolution and re- 
source, might have braved the dangers of an at- 
tack, even at this period, from an enemy who 
could not fail to perceive that he had a timid 
antagonist to deal with. For full two hours 
Hull detained the flag while endeavoring to de- 
cide what todo. Stimulated by the courage and 
earnest words of his soldiers he at length an- 
swered, ‘‘I have no other reply to make than to 
inform you that I am ready to meet any force 
which may be at your disposal, and any conse- 
quences which may result from its execution in 
any way you may think proper to use it.” This 
decision was greeted by a defiant shout from the 
garrison and the soldiery without. 

An immediate attack was expected. Major 
Jesup rode down to Spring Wells to reconnoitre. 
He there saw the Queen Charlotte apparently 
ready for action, and the British in great num- 
bers at Sandwich. Not doubting that it was 
their intention to cross there, he hastened back 
and asked Hull to have a 24-pounder placed so 
as to sweep the suspected landing-place. Hull 
refused. Jesup and Snelling then asked for 
troops to oppose the landing of the foe. Hull 
refused. They then asked for a small body of 
troops to go over and seize and spike the cannon 
that commanded the town and fort. Hull re- 
fused. His reply to the last request had just 
been given when the British battery opposite 
opened with shot and shell. Hull took shelter 
within the walls of the fort, and ordered all the 
troops, but a few, to follow him. 

The British kept up a cannonade and bom- 
bardment until almost midnight. Just at the 
dawn of a bright and beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing, the 16th of August, a large portion of 
Brock’s army landed at Spring Wells, unopposed 
by ball, bullet, or bayonet. Tecumtha, with 
six hundred Indians, took position in the woods 
to flank the Americans. After a breakfast en- 

joyed without molestation, the whole invading 
army moved cautiously upon Detroit. The white 
troops were in single column, their left flank 
covered by the savages, and their right resting on 
the Detroit River, covered by the guns of the 
Queen Charlotte. 

The Americans, though inferior in numbers, 
had greatly the advantage in position, fortifica- 
tions, and artillery. Miller and the Fourth 
Regiment of Regulars were in the fort. The 
Ohio Volunteers and part of the Michigan Mili- 
tia were posted behind the town palisades, so as 
to annoy the enemy’s whole left flank. The 
residue of the militia were stationed in the upper 
part of the town, to resist any attempts of the In- 





dians to enter it. Two 24-pounders had been | 


placel in battery on an eminence, from which 

they could sweep the approaching column. 
Onward, with steady tread, the invaders move. 

The forest swarms with Indians. The road par- 
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allel with the river glows with scarlet uniforms. 
That column in which is centred the real 
strength of the enemy has reached a point with- 
in five hundred yards of the fort, where the 24- 
pounders may hurl terrible destruction upon 
them. The gunners are ready, with lighted 


| matches, and only await the order to fire. That 


word, so fatal to the foe, is withheld. Another, 
fatal to the hopes of the Americans and the rep- 
utation of the commander, goes forth. Hull 
sends out an imperative order for the troops to 
retreat within the fortress! Astonished and be- 
wildered, they rave like madmen. Some of the 
Ohio troops, in whose veins runs the best blood 
of the continent, are almost in open mutiny. 
They resolve to seize and imprison the General, 
declare his successor, and destroy the invaders. 
But Reason prevails over Passion. Like good 
soldiers, they obey the order; but they enter the 
| fort with feelings of intense bitterness and dis- 
gust. 

The fort was now densely crowded, and scenes 
| within it were most appalling. Ever since the 
dawn the British battery had been throwing shot 
and shell at intervals, but without doing much 
damage : now that battery was worked with in- 
creased energy and destructiveness. Suddenly 
a huge ball came bounding over the front wall 
of the fort, dealing death and destruction in its 
passage. <A group of officers, at the door of the 
| quarters of one of them, were almost annihilated 
by it. Many women and children were in the 
building. Some of them, petrified by affright 
and bespattered with blood, were carried sense- 
less to the bomb-proof vault for safety. 

The General saw the effects of the ball from 
a distance. He knew not whether his own 
child was slain. Another shot immediately fol- 
lowed, and killed two soldiers. The storm of 
iron was becoming more furious. The yells of 
the savages were heard inthe woods. The Reg- 
ulars and Canadians were almost at the gates. 
The terrible casualties already observed the 
General believed to be the precursors of greater 
calamities, and he was unnerved. He paced 
the parade backward and forward in the most 
anxious frame of mind. At that moment an 
officer from the Michigan Militia in the town, 
who had observed the steady approach of the 
foe without opposition, came in haste to the Gen- 
eral to inquire whether that force alone was to 
defend the place, and to inform him that the 
British and a large body of the Indians were at 
the tan-yard, close upon the village. The Gen- 
eral made no reply, but, stepping into a room in 
the barracks, he wrote a brief note, handed it to 
| his son, Captain Hull, and directed him to dis- 
| play a white flag immediately from the walls of 
| the fort, where it might be seen by Captain Dix- 
on, the commander of the British battery on th 
opposite side of the river. He obeyed, and a 
table-cloth was soon seen fluttering in the wind 
| over the eastern wall. The guns of the enemy 
were silenced by it; and a few minutes later a 
| boat with a flag of truce was seen crossing tlie De- 
| troit. ‘The bearer conveyed a message to Brock 














HULL'S C 


from Hull, proposing an immediate capitulation. 
The astonished Briton sent back commissioners 
authorized to arrange the terms of surrender. 
The white flag upon the walls had awakened 
painful suspicions in the minds of the Ameri- 
‘ans; the arrival of the British officers announced 
the virtual betrayal of the garrison, for Hull had 
isked no man’s advice, nor suggested to any the 
possibility of a surrender. The act was his own, 
quick, and as unexpected as a thunder-bolt from 
.clearsky. Not a shot had been fired upon the 
:nemy—not an effort to stay his course had been 
made. 


his gray hairs and veneration for a meritorious 
soldier of the Revolution saved the commander 
from personal violence at the hands of his peo- 

Even the women were indignant at so 
shameful a degradation of the American charac- 
ter. Many of the soldiers shed tears of mortifi- 
cation and disappointment; and when the order 


for surrendering their arms was given, they | 
dashed their weapons upon the ground, exclaim- | 


ing, with bitter scorn, ‘* Damn such a General !” 

When the terms of surrender were agreed 
upon, Hull sent a note to Colonels M‘Arthur 
and Cass, announcing the fact, and informing 
them that the detachment then under their com- 
mand were included in the capitulation. They 
had arrived in sight of Detroit at about the time 
when the white flag had silenced the British 
battery. They attempted to communicate with 
Hull, but failed; and for many hours they wait- 


ed in wonder for a message from head-quarters, 
confident that they might fall upon the rear of 
the invaders, and make their capture or destruc- 
tion an easy matter. 
in the form just mentioned, and was followed at 
sunset by a British officer, authorized by Hull | 


to receive their surrender. The dark, lustrous 
eyes of M‘Arthur flashed with indignation at the 
demand. Then, as they filled with tears of 


DUNCAN M‘ARTHUR 


AMPAIGN. 


For a moment nothing but reverence for | 
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the ground, broke it in pieces, and tore the ep- 
aulets from his shoulders. This paroxysm of 
feeling was soon followed by dignified calmness ; 
and in the dim twilight M‘Arthur and Cass, 
with their whole detachment, were marched into 
the fort, where the arms of the soldiers were 
stacked. The formal surrender of the fort and 
garrison had taken place that day at meridian. 

At noon on Monday, the 17th, General Brock 
and his staff, and other British officers, appeared 
in full uniform; and in their presence a salute 
was fired from the espdanade in front of the fort, 
with one of the brass cannon included in the 
capitulation, which bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ** TAKEN AT SARATOGA, ON THE 17TH OF 
OctToseR, 1777.” Some of the British officers 
greeted the released captive with kisses. The 
Americans retook it on the banks of the Thames 
in Canada, in October the following year. In 
April, 1861, I saw it in the arsenal at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

The surrender of Detroit produced the great- 
est indignation. The national pride was in- 
tensely mortified. In less than two months after 
war was declared, and the favorite scheme of in- 
vasion of the enemy’s province had been put in 
motion, a strong military post, a spirited army, 
and a magnificent territory (for the whole pen- 
insula of Michigan was included in the surren- 
der), had been given up. The opposition de- 
nounced the Government, and the Government 
frowned awfully upon General Hull. While he 
and his fellow-officers were on their way to Mont- 
real as prisoners of war, Colonel Cass was hast- 


| ening to the city of Washington to lay before the 
A message finally came, | 


Government a history of the campaign. He made 
his communication in writing. The letter ex- 
hibited much warmth of feeling, and its imme- 
diate circulation in print prejudiced the public 
mind against Hull, and intensified the indignant 


| reproaches which the first intelligence of the 
deepest mortification, he thrust his sword into | 


surrender had caused to be hurled at the head 
of the unfortunate General. It also diverted 
public attention, for a while, from the palpable 
inefficiency of the War Department, and the in- 
jurious delays of General Dearborn, to which 


| much of the disaster should properly be charged. 


The young Colonel’s opinions, as well as facts, 
were eagerly accepted by the excited public as 
veritable history. His assertion that ‘‘ had the 


| courage and conduct of the General been equal 


to the spirit and zeal of the troops, the event 
would have been as brilliant and successful as it 
was disastrous and dishonorable,” was accepted 
as indisputable truth. 

General Hull was soon exchanged, and retired 
to his little farm in Massachusetts under a cloud 
of deepest disgrace. It was a year and a half 
before he was tried by a court-martial. The re- 
sult has been mentioned. For twelve years he 
remained silent. Then he published an able 
vindication of his conduct. Soon afterward, on 
his dying bed, he declared his conviction that he 
was right as a soldier and as a man in surren- 
dering Detroit. He had the consolation of feel- 
ing, before his departure, a growing sympathy 


. 
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for him in the partially disabused public mind 
which prophesied of future justice. 

The facts given in this outline of Hull’s cam- 
paign, and others which limited space would not 
allow me to introduce, unattended by analysig, 
comparison, and argument, present the conduct 
of the veteran in that campaign, in some in- 
stances, in an unfavorable light, not as an act- 
ual coward—not as an actual traitor, but as hav- 
ing the semblance of both. After having weighed 
these facts and many others, and estimated their 
value in connection with the concurrent circum- | 
stances to which they bore positive relationship 
—after having considered the composition of the 
court-martial, and the relations of that court and 
the witnesses to the accused, and the testimony | 
in detail, I am constrained to believe that Gen- 
eral Hull was actuated throughout that cam- 
paign by the purest impulses of patriotism and 
humanity. That he was weak, we may allow; 
that he was wicked, we can not believe. His 
weakness, evinced at times by vacillation, was | 
not the child of cowardice, but of excessive pru- 
dence engendered by the noblest sentiments of 
the human heart. ‘This, in his case, was en- 
hanced by the disabilities of waning physical | 
vigor. He was then far down the western slope 
of life, when men counsel more than act. The 
perils and fatigues of the journey from Dayton 
to Detroit had prostrated him ; and the anxieties 
created by his responsibilities bore heavily upon | 
his judgment. These difficulties his young, vig- 
orous, ambitious, daring officers could not un- | 
derstand ; and while they were honestly cursing | 
him they should have been kindly nursing him. | 
When he could perceive no alternative but sur- 
render or destruction, he bravely determined to | 
choose the most courageous and humane course ; | 
so he faced the frowns and taunts of his soldiers | 
and the expected scorn of his countrymen rather | 
than fill the beautiful land of Ohio and the set- 
tlements of Michigan with mourning. 

Hull had warned the Government of the folly | 
of attempting the conquest of Canada without | 
better preparation. But the young hot-bloods | 
of the Administration—Clay, and others—could | 
not wait; and the President and his Cabinet, | 
lacking all the essential knowledge for planning | 
a campaign, had sent him on an errand of vast | 
importance and difficulty, without seeming to | 
comprehend its vastness or estimating the means | 
necessary for its accomplishment. The concep- | 
tion of the campaign was a huge blunder, and | 
Hull saw it; and the failure to put in vigorous | 
motion for his support auxiliary and co-opera- | 
tive forces was criminal neglect. When the re-| 
sult was found to be a failure and humiliation, | 
the Administration perceived it and sought a 
refuge. Public indignation must be appeased— 
the lightning of the public wrath must be averted. 
General Hull was made the chosen victim for | 
the peace-offering—the sin-bearing scape-goat ; | 
and on his head the fiery thunder-bolts were 
hurled. | 

The grass has now grown greenly upon the 
grave of General Hull for almost eight-and- | 


thirty years. Let his faults (for, like all men, 
he was not immaculate) also be covered with the 
verdure of blessed charity. Two generations 
have passed away since the dark cloud first 
brooded over his fair fame. We may all see, if 
we will, with eyes unfilmed by prejudice, the 
silver edging which tells of the brightness of good 
intentions behind it, and prophesies of evanish- 
ment and a clear sky. Let History be just in 
spite of the clamors of hoary Error. 





A SUMMER NIGHT. 
WE. sat together, you and I, 


That evening in the month of June, 
Beneath the porch; the deep-blue sky 
Held the sharp crescent of the moon. 


So mildly shone her silvery light 

On the smooth lawn it seemed to sleep; 
Sweet odors filled the summer night 

From fragrant gardens ankle-deep. 


The honey-suckle, wet with dew, 
Scattered her perfume on the air; 

Soft gales from spicy woodlands blew, 
And toyed each moment with your hair. 


And now and then the drowsy herd, 
From meadow pastures far and near, 
Lowed dreamily; the startled bird 
Twittered the while ; and sweet and clear 


The murmur of the cool, dark stream, 
That woo’d with song the heart of Night; 
And through the vines a truant beam 
Of moonlight kissed your neck so white. 


I held your tender hand—we talked 
About the future and the past; 

Or sometimes down the path we walked 
Beneath the lindens; till at last 


The moon sank in the violet east, 
Gilding the thin clouds as she went ; 

And on the lawn the shades increased 
Till all in doubtful dusk was blent. 


When suddenly upon the night, * 
Near where the moon had sunk to rest, 
Kindled a strange, mysterious light 
Behind the ragged mountain’s crest, 


And up the glittering arch of blue, 
And far across the billowy plain, 

As through the air the meteor flew, 
A ball of fire with streaming mane. 


How wildly gleamed your startled eye, 
How tight your fingers clasped my hand, 
As slowly in the western sky 
It faded, leaving all the land 


To darkness and the silent stars! 
That night, upon my restless bed 
I tossed, in dreams of cruel wars 
And fields of battle strewn with dead. 





NETTIE’S SHELLS. 


~~ 

> 

: Shells. , era oe eee 
HE waste of the great sea was lost . . 
i. In wastes of sand on Barbary’s coast, SES 
Where a maiden played on the beach with shells 

That sang in her ears like summer bells. 

The sun, that had scorched the desert dry, 

Had tinged her face with its violet dye: 

The breaking waves, in murmurs hoarse, 

Gave back the echo of Nature’s curse. 

But she heard not these, nor remembered then 

Tales that her mother had told in vain, 

Of stranger ships tha. flitted by 

On snow-white wings, in mystery; 

Of their pale-faced crews, with hearts of stone, 

Sweeping the coast like the dread simoon ; 

And the piteous fate of man or maid 

That fell in the way of their heartless raid. 

Lost in her dreams, she forgot all these; 

The tiny shells but whispered peace: 

And she seemed to hear from beyond the sea 

Bland winds that wooed her steps away. 


But our Thought works magic through secret laws, 
And swift through darkness its answer draws ; 
Else why, within this dim twilight, 

Floats yonder vessel into sight, 

With white wings flapping in the wind, 
Leaving whole leagues of sea behind? 

A boat was lowered, and twelve white hands 
Brought it to anchor in the sands: 

And twelve white hands the maid did seize, 
With her shells in her lap, in dumb amaze. 
With her shells in her lap, across the sea 
They brought poor Nettie in cruel glee; 

And when they landed, she was bound 

And sold as a slave in Newport town. 

Light were her bonds, but she deeply sighed 
When she looked on the ocean dark and wide. 
Winters and summers came and went, 

And the marvel lasted which God had sent. 


For Nettie lived to grow old among 

A people whose love outlived their wrong; 
And she wore, long ere her hour of death, 

In a happy triumph, Freedom's wreath. 

From Nature’s bonds and Man's, through love, 
She swan-like passed to realms above. 

And thus the ways of God grew plain, 

Which through small losses brought great gain: 
For Slavery is God’s in the highest sense, 

And this is every recompense. 





Old Nettie’s shells sing yet in our ears 

The meaning of this many years: 

They ring in: ‘* Freedom as the end 

‘** Toward which all human footsteps tend: 

** Hid in the shadow of the White 

‘** The Black race struggles into light ; 

‘*And woe to him that in God's good hour 

** Maintains the Shadow, and mocks His power.” 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 156.—3 A 
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GARROLING LN LONDON. 


ROBBERY AS A SCIENCE. 


E QUINCEY’S famous essay on “‘ Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts,” is per- 

haps the grimest specimen of humor in our lan- 
guage. Think of a ‘‘ Society for the Encour- 
agement of Murder” having a regular course of 
monthly lectures, with coffee, chocolate, and 
sandwiches, like our own excellent Historical 
Society, and most likely, more Anglic?, with 
a formal annual dinner, with an elaborate report 
on the state of the Art, and the general progress 
of the society: is it not a fearful take-off upon 
many of our own ‘‘ Societies” whose May Anni- 
versaries used to form a feature in our spring 
amusements? Now, as a matter of fact, we can 
not think that murder has been fairly reduced 
to the category of an Art or a Science unless the 
poisonings of Brinvilliers, the Borgias, and others 
in France and Italy may be so considered ; for 
in the system of “'Thuggee” in India, although 
murder was always involved, it was only as an 
accessory to robbery: the victim was killed, but 
only that he might be robbed. But robbery, 
pure and simple, has been brought to the per- 





fection of a system, 
with well-established 
rules, cunning imple- 
ments, and able pro- 
fessors. The ablest 
professors of the sci- 
ence are doubtless to 
be found in England, 
though some of no 
mean ability now and 
then pay us a visit. 
To study this science 
thoroughly, therefore, 
one must go to Lon- 
don, just as the young 
surgeon should study 
in the hospitals of 
Paris, or the young 
artist in the galleries 
of Rome. Moreover, 
special implements 
are required for the 
more delicate opera- 
tions, which are only 
produced at Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton ; and 
as there is a general 
prejudice against their 
use, they are not sold 
openly, so that the 
person who proposes 
to enter the highest 
branches of the pro- 
fession, and must 
therefore have the 
best tools, must pro- 
cure them in person 
from the manufactur- 
ers. London is there- 
fore the school for the 
who wishes to guard 
against his performances needs to look to Lon- 
don for the means. 

A late writer in the Cornhill Magazine, who 
has thoroughly studied up the subject, gives the 
result of his researches, which we propose to 
embody in this paper. We give him general 
credit for the whole, our own contributions be- 
ing too insignificant to be taken into the ac- 
count. He commences with describing the sys 
tem of *‘ garroting,” which, within a few months, 
has filled so large a space in every English pub- 
lication, from Punch to the Times. 

Crimes, he says, like some other diseases, ar 
often epidemical. ‘They appear from time t 
time in new forms and in strangely gathered 
force, rage a while, and then die away; their 
coming and their going being equally inexplica- 
ble, or at least unexplained. A few years ago 
the garrote broke out suddenly, like a new 
plague, infested the streets with danger, infected 
the community with half-shameful apprehen- 
sions, and disappeared without leaving a hint 
to settle our bewilderment. Winter after win- 
ter passed, and the garroter came not again 


|robber; and the person 
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He was no more heard of than Paul Jones or 
the Black Death; when suddenly no place was 
safe from his atrocities. The long summer nights 
had scarcely ended, the doors of that most civil- 
izing Exhibition at Brompton were not yet closed, 
when we were surprised by the most inclement 
ruffianism that ever disgraced a nineteenth cen- 
tury. Once more the streets of London are un- 
safe by day or night. The epidemic has come 
upon us again, and we are just as unprepared 
and as helpless as before. The doctors who are 
appointed to regulate our social system are taken 
by surprise, and the public dread has almost be- 
come a panic. 

It is certainly not to increase the panic that 
this paper is written; but simply to expound 
from the lips of criminals themselves, and for 
the information of honest men, the most ap- 
proved and successful methods of burglary and 
the garrote. The subject is not a pleasant one, 
and I feel almost apologetic for the slang that I 
must write. On the other hand, what I have 
learned among burglars and garroters in my 
prison ministrations may be useful at a time like 
this; and for the rest we should remember that 
dread may encourage the propagation of moral 
as well as physical disorders. To fear the 
plague is to be half dead of it; and by the time 
a gang of desperadoes have intimidated a whole 
city they have become to other rogues so glori- 
ous that they are sure to be imitated, and imi- 
tated by bungling ruffians more dangerous even 
than the original practitioners. This has been 
shown already in the rise and progress of the 
garrote system of robbery. At first it was a 
scientific operation, abundantly cruel, but not 
absolutely murderous; the intention was neither 
to kill nor to maim. The audacity of the sys- 
tem, its novelty, and the difficulty of guarding 
against it terrified the public; and this terror 
gave the very best testimony that could be borne 
to the merits of a practice already too inviting 
to crime. Rogues with a good heart for such 
work, but no skill, rude unhandy villains, took 


up the trade, and now it is carried on with a} 


ferocity more than brutal. 


We have been told, and the statement is cu- | 


rious if true, that the garroter first acquired his 
art in a convict-ship, where her Majesty’s jailers 
practiced it on Aim occasionally, whenever he 
became very outrageous. Finding how easily 
he was subdued by this method, and how little 
it injured him if coolly applied, the convict not- 
ed the trick, with an eye to business when he 
should become a ticket-of-leave man. 
it is because the lesscns they have received were 
all at their own sore cost that regular garroters 
work with great care. They practice upon each 
other frequently before they venture into the 
streets—not only to acquire the art of garroting 
in every possible position and attitude, but that 


they may learn how long and with what degree | 


f force they may hug their victim’s throat with- 
out endangering his life or seriously injuring 
him. They consort in companies of three—a 
‘*front stall,” a ‘back stall,” and a ‘‘nasty 


Perhaps | 





man.” These designations are perfectly signif- 
icant of the part each man is expected to play. 
The ‘‘ nasty man” is, of course, the actual oper- 
ator; and, accordingly, he is the leader in all 
enterprises, and takes a larger share of the plun- 
der. 

A regular gang does not often make specula- 
tive ventures. They call that ‘‘throwing a 
chance away,” meaning that they run extraor- 
dinary risks. Only when the rogues are ‘‘ hard 
up,’’ or made audacious by drink, or encouraged 
beyond their cooler judgment by such a run of 
success as they have achieved in London lately, 
do they ‘‘throw a chance away.” The favorite 
method is to select a promising victim, mark his 
incomings and outgoings, and await a fair op- 
portunity of time and place. By many unsus- 
pected means, as well as those which are open 
to every body, they get to know that such and 
such a man carries a good ‘ stake” about with 
him, in money, watch, jewelry, ete., and that 
he is generally to be found walking in a certain 
direction at certain seasons. He is marked. 
Time and place are fixed for the deed; but op- 
portunity is never forced. If success appears 
doubtful on one occasion they wait till another 
comes round, and will dog one man for nights 
and even weeks together. At last fortune favors 
the unjust, and the thing is done. ‘The ‘front 
stall” walks a few yards in advance of the prey; 
it is his duty to look out for dangers ahead. The 
‘back stall” comes on at a still further distance 
behind, or sometimes in the carriage-way—aloof, 
but at the victim’s side. Immediately in his 
rear walks the ‘‘ nasty man,” approaching near- 
er and nearer, with steps which keep time with 
those of him whom he follows. The first stall 
lifts his hat from his head in token that all is 
clear beyond; the second stall makes no sign to 
the contrary; and then the third ruffian, coming 
swiftly up, flings his right arm round the victim, 
striking him smartly on the forehead. Instinet- 
ively he throws his head back, and in that move- 
ment loses every chance of escape. His throat 
is fully offered to his assailant, who instantly 
| embraces it with his left arm, the bone just above 
the wrist being pressed against the ‘‘ apple” of 
the throat. At the same moment the garroter, 
dropping his right hand, seizes the other’s left 
wrist, and, thus supplied with a powerful lever, 
draws him back upon his breast and there holds 
him. The ‘nasty man’s” part is done. His 
| burden is helpless from the first moment, and 
speedily becomes insensible; all he has now to 
do is to be a little merciful. An experienced 
garroter knows immediately when his prey is 
insensible (or so he boasts), and then he relaxes 
his embrace somewhat; but if symptoms of re- 
covery should follow too rapidly the hug is tight- 
ened forthwith. Meanwhile the stalls are busy. 
Their first care, after the victim is seized and 
safely held, is to take off his hat and their com- 
| rade’s too; hats awkwardly kick about in the 

scuffle, and it is obviously not well for the gar- 
| roter to leave any thing that is his on the field 
|of strife. This operation is assigned to the 
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‘*front stall,” and is simple enough; but he has 
sometimes to perform another and a far more 
onerous one. Should the “ nasty man” have a 
‘*tumble,” or, in language a little plainer, should 
he find a difficulty in “screwing up” his subject, 
it is the duty of the ‘‘ front stall” to assist him 
by a heavy blow, generally delivered just under 
the waist. The screwing up is easy after that, 
and then the second stall proceeds to rifle the 
victim's pockets. ‘This done, the garroter allows 


his insensible burden to drop to the ground, care- | 


fully avoiding a fall, lest that should arouse him. 

I once allowed a thief, continues our author- 
ity, whom I visited in his cell, to garrote me. 
We had a clear understanding that I was not to 
be made insensible; but he explained that it 
was necessary that he should screw me hard 
if I wished to experience the sensation of the 
garroted, and to know how speedily the trick 
could be done. 
in a marvelously short period found that I had 
gone through almost all that the ‘‘ nasty man” 
inflicts in an ordinary way. The operation was 
exactly what I have above described it; it oc- 
cupied a few seconds only; and yet, had I been 
held a few seconds longer, I must have become 
insensible. As it was, I was wholly helpless, 
and my throat was not easy again for several 
weeks afterward. 
approved mode of garroting, there are others— 
as may be seen from the police reports which 
have made the news-sheet so hideous lately ; it 
is obvious, moreover, that circumstances must 
sometimes oblige the best-regulated gangs to 
vary their tactics. 
times work alone, lying in wait in a door-way, 
or at a street corner. More brutal and inex- 
pert thieves press the fingers of both hands into 
the victim’s throat; others use a short stick, 
which is passed across the throat from behind, 
and hauled back at both ends—a plan seldom 
adopted, though, and one that is of no avail to 
long-armed ruffians. Another set of thieves, 
who go the shorter way to work of pouncing on 
the wayfarer and stunning him with a blow, are 
not garroters at all, and are as much despised 
by regular practitioners as both parties are exe- 
crated by every body else. 

Sometimes garroters select largely frequented 
thoroughfares for their work, trusting in that 
case to the very boldness of their guilt; but, as 
a rule, they prefer late hours and lonely, ill- 


lighted places. They are very shrewd in the se- | 


lection of their subjects, and profess to be able 
to tell at a glance whether a man is worth 
‘*planting.” Garroters are not without expe- 
dients to avoid suspicion, should they be inter- 
rupted by a passer-by. Their victim is then 
their friend; and their friend is intoxicated, 
they are sorry to say; and the stranger will be 
good enough to pass on, perhaps, as otherwise 
the police may observe their friend, which would 
be awkward. Or they pretend that he has been 
taken suddenly ill, or is in a fit: and starting 
off, one to fetch a cab and another a doctor, the 
rogues make goed their escape. 


I submitted to this view, and | 


Although this is the most | 


A ‘*nasty man” will some- | 


| Women are seldom garroted; and their ex. 


| emption is due, perhaps, to some last spark of 
| manly and generous feeling which even a garrot- 
|er may cherish. There are other motives, to 
| be sure. The unhappy creatures who are ory 

should be the thieves’ wives resent the practice 
of this outrage on their sex, and many of them 
have a bitter experience of it; for when they of- 
fend their lords, those rascals sometimes ‘‘ screw 
them up” by way of punishment. Then, again, 
womert are more difficult to deal with, and more 
| adept at an outcry, than men: such of them as 
carry money or jewels worth the risk of penal 
servitude are rarely found alone in unfrequent- 
ed places; and it was Adam, and not Eve, who 
swallowed the core of the apple. The pomum 
Adami in a woman’s throat is so small that it is 
difficult to choke her on the safest principles of 
| the garrote, and in fact it is safest altogether to 
allow her to go unmolested. Garroters declare 
| that more perjury is committed in convicting 
them than any other class of malefactors. They 
admit that a prosecutor may generally swear to 
the identity of the ‘‘stalls” with a sure con- 
science, but seldom or never to the “nasty 
man,” because he keeps out of sight as much as 
possible from the beginning, and at the moment 
| of attack is always invisible to the sufferer. Pos- 
sibly there is some truth in this, though not 
| enough to add much to the uneasiness of so- 
| ciety. 

This uneasiness has been much increased by 
the observation that garrote robberies, numer- 
ous as they have become of late, do not exhaust 
the energies of our more desperate criminals. 
| Burglary also is alarmingly frequent; and for 
| that, too, there appears no immediate remedy 
beyond the courage and caution which ever) 
man may exercise in his own defense. In aid 
of these, a little information may be useful, if 
not exactly agreeable. 

First, as to the burglar’s tools. These are 
made, for the most part, like the tools of honest 
men, in Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton. The simpler appliances, indeed, such 
as skeleton-keys, a rogue will sometimes make 
for himself in the intervals of business, and oth- 
ers come readily enough to hand any where. 
An ordinary set of tools comprises a darkey, or 
small dark lantern; silent matches; a wax ta- 
per; a neddy, or life-preserver; a large prun- 
ing-knife, useful for cutting panels out; a pal- 
let-knife, thin and pliant, for opening win- 
dows (by insertion between the upper and low- 
er sashes, so as to push back the spring fasten- 
ing); @jemmy, or small crow-bar about twelve 
inches long, and splayed or cr »w-footed at one 
end; skeleton-keys of various sizes, with wards 
at each end, called ‘‘ double-enders ;” wires to 
lift lock-tumblers; and a centre-bit. This is a 
complete set of ordinary tools ; and they are usu- 
ally carried in an honest commercial-looking kit 
or carpet-bag. A capitalist entering on busi- 
ness may obtain the whole budget, nicely fitted, 
for about five pounds, it is said. 
| But ordinary tools are for ordinary work 
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alone; and the ingenuity which provides against 
them has been promptly met. At one time, 
when our houses and treasures were all protect- 
ed by old-fashioned warded locks, it was thought 
that safety was insured if only the key was a 
very big one. The strong-room keys of that pe- 
riod were monstrous engines, tortured with com- 
plex wards of every conceivable shape; and yet 
neither the weight nor the complexity of these 
instruments was of much avail against the re- 
sources of a thief. It was well known that 
many of the wards were superfluous, and the 
house-breaker e¢ sily avoided the trouble of copy- 
ing them in all their intricacy. All he had to 
do was to find out just what were the effective 
wards in the lock, which opposed any obstacle 
to the working of the key. The accompanying 
wood-cut will assist us to describe the process. 








FALSE KEY AND PICKLOOK, 


Figure 1 is a key which the thief can not ob- 
tain, and for which he has to find a substitute. 
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To accomplish this he provides himself with a 
coarsely made b/ank key of tin, one side of which 
is covered with a layer of wax. Wards being 
fixed obstructions in these locks, it is only nec- 
essary to insert the blank, and turn it gently, to 
receive an impression of them on the wax. 
From the map of the interior thus obtained a 
forged key (Fig. 3) is made of strong flattened 
wire. It will be seen that the copy is a much 
simpler instrument than the original, but it is 
equally effective. It will open the lock just as 
easily as the genuine key, although the pret- 
tiness and the pretension of those slits and slots 
in Figure 1 are lost. The picklock, Figure 4, is 
of a different character ; it acts by working round 
outside the wards, reaching the bolt that way. 
This key requires more dexterity than the oth- 
er; but it rarely fails in the hands of a practiced 


| thief. 


The success of Industry’s chevaliers with ward- 
ed locks brought them into disrepute at length ; 
they were cashiered from all offices of trust, in 
favor of the ‘‘ lever” or “‘ tumbler” lock. Even 
for these inventions a ponderous key was used: 
dishonesty had not yet provoked the construc- 
tion of those admirable locks which throw out 
any number of great bolts with the smallest of 
keys. But this important advantage had been 
gained: the thief’s skeleton-keys were strained 
to no effect in the new locks, whenever they 
were well made, with several tumblers. Still 
The locksmith 


rascaldom was not baffled yet. 
had to be circumvented by fresh means, and 


they were soon discovered. The jack-in-the- 
box was invented—a small compact article, and 
very portable, the use of which was to force the 
lock off, or rend the case sufficiently to allow its 
bolts to be drawn back. 

Into the keyhole the = piece (a)—a separate 
part of the instrument—was inserted, upright, 
so that on turning it round it lay broadly across 
the keyhole (in the position it has below), form- 
inga fulcrum there. The shank of the piece 
was then fitted into the main body of the instra- 
ment, the lower screw of which was next ad- 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 
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THE ORIGINAL SAFE-DRILL. 


vanced, until it bit into the door. The ma- 
chine was thus rendered quite steady and firm, 
and nothing remained to be done but to force on 
the straight iron tool which is seen over the 
piece by means of the larger screw. This tool 
was also a separate part of the instrument, and 
varied in dimensions according to the size of the 
keyhole at which it had to operate. ‘The pow- 
er of the instrument was resistless. ‘The rather 
small specimen from which our engraving is 
made is capable of lifting three tons; and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should force a 
lock off in a very few moments. This invention 
was met by a certain improvement in the ‘‘ de- 
tector lock” of Mr. Chubb. 
plate of the lock being of one sheet of iron, a 


its place filled by a separate small plate con- 
taining the pin on which the key revolves. 


screws only, 


box had now no arenas 
at all; the keyhole was 
too small for it to work 
upon. Driven from this 
expedient, the thief’s next 
plan was to drill into and 
thus destroy the lock, or 
such parts of it as would 
give access to the bolts, 
A clever hand could ac- 
complish this with an or- 
dinary breast-drill and 
bow. Safe-makers were 
therefore obliged to pro- 
tect the lock with a coy- 
ering-plate of hardened 
steel. This succeeded 
well enough till some in- 
genious mind hit upon a 
mode of fixing the drill to 
the lock after the manner 
of the jack-in-the-box, 
and so to work it with 
greater ease and rapidity. 
In the case of this in- 
strument the J piece was 
necessarily very small, t¢ 
be accommodated to th 
reduced area of the key- 
hole, but it sufficed to af- 
ford a good fulcrum for 
the drill. 

This machine was good 
in its way, but it was not good enough. Locks 
which protected the one coveted treasure were 
of several kinds, and their vital parts were vari- 
ously situate; so that the burglar often found 
himself drilling at random. It was desirable to 
bore larger holes, for then a single one might 
suffice. To accomplish this end a really formi- 
dable machine was at length constructed—the 
completest tool in the burglar’s budget. In an 
engraving on the next page it is shown at work, 
and a glance at the picture explains its processes. 

The centre pin and chief support of the ma- 
chine is fixed in the keyhole, while several set- 


screws passing through the frame of the machine 


Instead of the back’ | 


serve to adjust it. The drill itself is worked by 


| a lever handle, which can be lengthened by mov- 
piece was cut out just behind the keyhole, and | 


able arms to give increased power. The ‘ bits,” 


| of various sizes, will make a hole of half an inch 


This | 
second plate was kept in position by a few slight through their work by a self-adjusting, 


to three inches in diameter, and are propelled 
slow- 


When the lock was fixed upon an | motioned screw at the rate of an eighth of an 


iron safe, the inner case of the door had a/so a} inch of progress for every sixty turns of the 


false pin, corresponding in position with that of | lever ; 


the lock. 


Upon the application of any such instrument as | 


and that can be handled rapidly. Of 


The object of all this is obvious. | course the larger drills of this machine were as 


likely to have their edges turned upon a hard 


the jack-in-the-box, the false plates give way, | steel plate as smaller ones; but there was this 


and it is of no more use. 


The tumblers and | difference in the burglar’s favor—supposing the 


works of the lock are above the level of the key- “larger drills to have penetrated an outer plate 


hole, and out of reach. 
By-and-by the use of locks with large keys 


of a safe-door by means of a handle, and secur- 
ing them with a small key. The jack-in-the- 


of iron, and then to be arrested, or even dam- 


| aged, by an inner plate of steel, it would still 
was superseded by a system of throwing the bolts | wear away the overlying iron until a considera- 


ble surface of the harder metal lay exposed : 
;and it was possible to break that up with a 
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lock away or consuming 
WH) Ni ' an iron door. 
iil: HHI Mi H Gentlemen who enjoy 
a 


not the luxury of a 
strong-box are as much 
concerned in the arts of 
burglary as those who 
do, perhaps: to them the 
operation of the ‘‘ panel- 
cutter,” figured below, 
may be instructive. Now 
a good lock upon an or- 
dinary timber door suf- 
fices to prevent unlaw- 
ful entry unless the bur- 
glar is violent; but vio- 
lence is noisy ; and noise 
is fatal to the “job;” 
and therefore the bur- 
glar proceeds upon a sys- 
tem which he finds very 
objectionable when prae- 
ticed on himself—the si- 
lent system. Instead of 
forcing a door, he will 
cut one of its panels out. 
This used to be managed 
by a fine saw worked 
softly ; but a quicker and 
THE IMPROVED SAFE-DRILL. quieter method was es- 

tablished when the panel- 

punch, and so proceed till the lock was de- | cutter wasinvented. A strong stem with gimlet 
stroyed. | point is thrust into the centre of the panel. 

To meet this difficulty, 
Mr. Chubb patented an 
improvement, consisting 
mainly in the insertion 
in the substance of the 
outer iron plate of nu- || 
merous steel screw-plugs- || 
these were placed so close- |] 
ly together that the larger |} 
drills could not avoid | 
them, while the smaller | 
ones were sufficiently | 
checked by the inner lin- /| 
ing of steel. To the same | 
end other manufacturers 
have adopted the use of 
case-hardened iron, with 
steel in plates or bars. 

We have now described , | 
the most formidable im- 
plements of strong-box 
breaking; and we are 
happy to say that all the 
thief’s ingenuity seems to 
have been exhausted upon | : 
them. ‘The box-makers, jj “f % 
and not the box-breakers, | hi 
have the advantage at 


present; andnowthe hope | iM | ‘bill rit 
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and dream of these latter __{///"), 

is that some one will in- Ma 1 \ i Nik il 
vent a chemical prepara- MA mM 
tion capable of fretting a 


THE PANEL-OUTTER. 
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Through this stem slides a cross-bar, car- 
rying at one extremity a sharp cutting tool, 
which, it will be seen, may be adjusted to 
move at any desired radius. At the head 
of the stem is fixed a double-armed lever 
(detached, it forms a powerful ‘‘ jemmy”) 
which works the whole machine. Ina 
few minutes this instrument will make an 


aperture large enough to admit the burglar’s | 


arm, or his whole body even; and the door is 
then quickly unfastened. The best safeguard is 
to have the door lined with sheet-iron, or plaided 
with metal strips, or studded with nails irregu- 
larly disposed. 

If it be necessary to force a door, however, 
the burglar is at no loss: he again becomes me- 
chanical, and produces the apparatus figured 
below. 
to a plate at the lower end, and having a worm 
like the screw of a press working through the 
upper. Sharp-pointed thumb-screws, passing 


through each corner of the plate, fix the whole | 


apparatus to the door-jamb. The screw is then 


worked as shown in our engraving—a stout 


socket plate being interposed between the end | 


of the worm and the face of the door, 
obtain a good bearing. This instrament may 
be applied to the lock, the hinges, or wherever a 
bolt may be fixed. 

A locked door is obviously no difficulty with 
a thief provided with such apparatus, but if the 
master of the house is ingenious enough, having 


SO as to 


il i noe i) i q | | 


THE DOOR-FORCER. 


THE KEY-NIPPER. 


locked the door, to leave the key in it, the bur- 
glar’s operations are much facilitated. <A be- 
lief still prevails in many families that to leave 
the key in the lock is to bar the entrance of picks 
and skeletons, and very true it is. Sut in such 
a case a thief uses neither of these instruments 
He introduces into the keyhole a strong and 
slender pair of nippers, such as we have en- 


| graved above, and seizing the extremity of the 
It consists of a stout metal arm riveted | 


householder’s key, opens the door therewith by a 
single turn of the wrist. 
to the thief, but particularly annoying to the 
householder. An effectual safeguard against 
the use of the nippers, is to pass a stick through 
the handle of the key on the inside, and fasten 
it so as to prevent the turiring of the key. 
Having now described the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary tools of a burglar, let us see how he 
works his own wits. It is pretty well under- 
stood that he seldom breaks into a house wher 
there is nothing to be had, or of which he knows 
nothing. Generally, thieves take care to be 
well-informed on both points: what is to be 
had, and where to have it. This information 
they get in many ways; 
cidental, 
who 


This is very agreeable 


often ac- 
but oftenest from hawk- 

are either themselves 
thieves in disguise, or traders who, 
while afraid of the law for their 
own sakes, know no reason why 
they should not ‘‘ put a friend 
to a good thing.” A house c 
for plundering is said to be ‘* plant- 
ed.” The burglars have learned 
how many people live in it, and 
when and in what rooms they re- 
tiretosleep. Night-lights, burned 
as a warning that somebody is 
awake and stirring, never deceive 
athief; afew nights’ watching dis- 
covers the pretense, which thence- 
forward is, of course, despised. If 
it be necessary to watch a house 
in order to learn this or other par- 
ticulars, the work is done at all 
hours, and by various persons. 
The housebreakers’ wives and chil- 
dren, maybe, take their turn dur- 
ing the day; at night, the men 
themselves watch. On such occa- 
sions they often wear ‘ reyersi 
bles,” or coats which may be worn 
inside out; one side being of a 
bright, the other of a dark color. 
The use of this garment is obvi 
ous. Should the watcher find him- 
self observed, he goes into some 
quiet corner in the neighborhood, 


ers, 


up 


I 


hosen 





turns his coat, exchanges his hat for a cap, and 
returns to his post another man to all appear- 
ance; the very policeman knows him not again. 


We will suppose a burglary completely ar- 


ranged, and a dark gusty night arrived to favor | 


its execution; bright nights are never chosen 
for such enterprises. After drinking a courage 
cup together, the thieves start away, but not in 
company. ‘There are usually three in a gang, 
two to enter the house, and one to keep watch 
outside. Each man takes his own road to the 


house; and should any one of them be watched | 


or followed by the police, he avoids the place of 
rendezvous, and the ‘‘job” is off for the night. 
The tools are either carried by one of the party 
in a traveling-bag, or, more frequently, they are 
bestowed in multitudinous pockets about the 
person. There is no difficulty in carrying the 
most complex and formidable apparatus in this 
way, for such tools are made to separate into 
many pieces. And the thieves have agreed upon 
a plan of action for every emergency. Some- 
times the motto of the expedition is ‘‘ every 
man for himself,” in which case each makes 
his escape as best he can, should the attempt 
fail; but oftener it is understood that they shall 
stand by each other from first to last. 

The police constable has once more passed 
the house in his weary round, his footfall sounds 
far away down the street, and now the burglars 
commence operations. If you have a watch- 
dog, it is drugged; if you have a corruptible 
servant, he has been bribed, perhaps. A mould 
has been taken of your house-key by some inno- 
cent-looking woman, who has got into the hall 
for a moment on pretended business, and the 
door yields instantly to the counterfeit. Or per- 
haps your house is regularly broken into; and 
there are various ways of accomplishing that 
feat. ‘* Jumping a crib,” is entrance by a win- 
dow; ‘*breaking a crib,” forcing a back door; 
‘* grating a crib,” through cellar gratings; ‘‘gar- 
reting a crib,” through the roof or by an attic 
window. Entrance through the roof is some- 
times cieverly effected (from the leads of an 
empty house adjacent) by means of an umbrella. 
First a few slates are removed, then a small 
hole is made, and through this aperture a str@ag 
springless umbrella is thrust, and shaken open. 
Again the thieves go to work upon the hole in 
the roof, which they widen rapidly, and with 
perfect confidence, since the débris falls noise- 
lessly into the umbrella pendent beneath. 

Some of our own “‘ Artists” have accomplished 
feats in the way of forcing an entrance which 
exceed any thing which we find recorded by 
our Cornhill authority, or in the English police 
reports. Every few weeks we read of rogues 
hiring a house adjoining some rich ware-room, 
digging through the walls at leisure, and taking 
advantage of Sunday when the employés are 


supposed to be absent, removing the most valu- | 


able goods. Not many months ago a person 
who carried on a large business as a reputable 
trader, displayed besides an original genius as a 
burglar, which had he devoted his whole ener- 
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gies to roguery would have given him a promi- 
nent place in the profession. He occupied in 
his lawful business the upper part of a building 
adjoining one filled with costly goods. Ascend- 
ing at night to the roof of his own premises, he 
crossed to that of his neighbor, let himself down 
by a rope over the eaves to the level of his neigh- 
bor’s upper windows, five stories from the street, 
and therefore left unfastened in fancied security, 
raised the window, swung himself in, selected at 
leisure the goods that he needed to complete his 
own assortment, conveyed them over-roof to his 
own premises, where having removed the trade- 
marks of the owners, he sold them openly, with- 
out being obliged to share his profits with 
fences.” When he left his neighbor's premi- 
ses, he took away his rope, leaving behind him 
not a trace to show that a burglary had been 
committed. Goods to a large amount were 
missed, but as there were no tokens to show 
that any outsider had entered the premises, the 
inevitable inference was that they had been 
stolen by some of their own employés. It was 
only by the merest accident that the true robber 
was detected. 

In another case the vault of a New York bank 
was located in the basement of the building. It 
was built in the strongest manner, of solid ma- 
sonry, with burglar-proof iron doors, provided 
with the best locks, the floor of the vault being 
of large blocks of solid granite. An enterpris- 
ing Professor of the Science of House-breaking 
rented the basement of the adjoining building, 
ostensibly for some legitimate purpose—the man- 
ufacture of rag-carpets, we believe. He with 
his confederates actually dug down below the 
level of the foundations of the bank building, 
and excavated an underground passage, for nine- 
ty feet, leading directly under the bank vault, 
carrying off the rubbish into their own premises. 
Then they carried a powerful screw along the 
passage with which they actually forced up the 
massive granite flooring, in order to gain access 
to the vault, where money to a large amount was 
deposited. But, unfortunately for then, these 
operations took a few hours longer than they 
had anticipated, and the time for opening the 
vault by the officers of the bank arrived just be- 
fore a practicable breach was effected. The 
operators were obliged to desist, and when the 
vault was opened their whole plan was apparent. 
They made nothing by their labors, as it turned 
out; but if they could only have had an hour or 
two more for working, they would have rifled the 
bank, and got clear off with their spoil. 

For boldness of conception these two last 
operations of American ‘‘ Artists’’ exceed any 
thing which we find on record of their foreign 
brethren, though perhaps the technical details 
were less perfectly executed. The difference is 
just that between a picture by Church, full of 
broad massive conceptions, and a painting by a 
Diisseldorff artist, in which the slightest point is 
An American, when he 





| 
| 
earefully elaborated. 
| takes to roguery, displays more genius, though 
| less technical culture, than his British confrére. 
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This characterizes their efforts in the whole do- 
main of fraud. Compare, for instance, Monroe 
Edwards and Charley Huntington with Sir John 
Howard Paul and Leopold Redpath, or the 
knavish contractors in the Crimean War with 
some of our own ‘‘ operators,” whose names are 
fresh in men’s minds. A Frenchman, indeed, 
now and then manifests a brilliant genius for 
roguery on a large scale—Monsieur Mirés for 
instance; but there is something bizarre in his 
performances. He is in Rascality what Doré is 
in Art. His performances are very wonderful, 
as he does them; but nobody else can imitate 
them; his copyists are simply ridiculous. Where- 
as the conceptions of an American rogue are 
good ; if he fails it is in execution, and any one 
can see how and why he failed; but a British 
rogue works by rule, and so if he is not so apt to 
make a great ‘‘strike,” meets with fewer abso- 
lute failures. Hudson, the “ Railroad King,” 
though an Englishman, belongs rather to the 
American school of operators. A man is some- 
times born in the wrong country. 

As we write, the New York papers contain 
reports of the arrest of a burglar whose exploits, 
and the manner of whose detection, furnish a 
good exemplification of the difference between 
the American and English schools of robbery, 
illustrating the brilliant conception and the 
want of artistic perfection in details which char- 
acterize the former. Within a few weeks the 
inhabitants of one of the best neighborhoods of 
the adjacent city of Brooklyn were alarmed by a 
rapid succession of burglarious robberies. Prop- 
erty of the most costly kinds—jewels, plate, furs, 
and the like, mysteriously disappeared. The 
burglar evidently knew not only what houses 
contained valuable booty, but just where it was 
kept; but for weeks there was not the slightest 
clew to the disposition of the property or the 
personality of the depredator. At length an 
old fur-dealer, who had retired from the trade, 


but still kept a kindly interest in his former | 


profession, happened to see, on the counter of a 
reputable furrier in New York, a costly cape, 
which he at once recognized as answering to 
the description of one which he had seen adver- 
tised as stolen in Brooklyn. Upon inquiry he 
was informed that it had been left to be furnish- 
ed with a new lining. This was suspicious, for 
its present lining was unexceptionable in color, 
and as good as new. The proprietor of the es- 
tablishment was put on his guard, the police 
notified, and when the person who had left the 
cape called for it at the appointed time he was 
taken into custody, and the whole mystery of 
the Brooklyn robberies was speedily unraveled. 

Some three months before a genteel young 
man of twenty-three was in search of pleasant 
apartments in the City of Churches. He was rich; 
money was not the slightest object; he would 
willingly pay fifty dollars a week for accommo- 
dations that suited him. With such liberal views 
he was of course soon suited, with handsome 
apartments on the first floor of a fine house in a 
genteel neighborhood. He proved an admirable 
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inmate. Punctual as Saturday came the prom- 
ised fifty dollars was paid. He was always at 
home in the evening, retired at seasonable hours, 
and was never absent from the breakfast-table in 
the morning. His unexceptionable manners— 
aided, very likely, by his costly jewelry and the 
liberality with which he offered little presents 
and other attentions to the lady inmates of the 
house—soon made him a favorite, and he was 
introduced into one after another of the ‘ good” 
houses of the neighborhood. He was a ‘nice 
young man” every way. But alas! it was this 
‘** nice young man who stole the spoons.” When- 
ever he attended a party or paid a visit, he busied 
himself in observations upon the valuables in 
the house and their place of deposit. Return- 
ing home, bidding good-night to his friends, he 
would retire to his ‘‘ first floor” apartments, and 
as the ‘‘ small hours” approached, would disguise 
himself, slip quietly from the window, enter the 
house which he had fixed upon, secure his booty, 
return to his rooms, and make his usual appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table. When his apart- 
ments were searched, after his arrest, his dis- 
guises, tools, and a large amount of property 
was found. The watch on his person was iden- 
tified by one, the diamond breast-pin by anoth- 
er, a pair of gold glasses by another, and so on. 
In all he had robbed about thirty houses, and 
secured probably $50,000 in booty, without, as 
far as appears, having the aid of a single ac- 
complice. His conception, as we have said, was 
bold, and the general execution masterly; but 
he failed in minute details. A thoroughly edu- 
cated English operator, for example, would never 
have exposed the fur cape to public view so near 
the place where it was stolen ; still less would he 
have run the risk of carrying upon his own per- 
son the jewels, watch, and other articles so easi- 
ly identified. 

But to return to our Cornhil/ authority : 

By one of these means, then, the burglars 
have entered the house; and when they are de- 
termined to come in, it is almost impossible to 
keep them out: and once within, they fall to 
work rapidly and noiselessly. At one time house- 
breakers held to the superstition that no sleeper 
c@a@ld awake, and no waking man could see 
them, if they carried their candle in a dead man’s 
| hand. There are no such superstitions now, but 
| there are silent matches and India-rubber go- 

loshes—things far more to the robber’s purpose. 
Or he pulls a pair of thick stockings over his 
boots, and so moves about unheard within, while 
his confederate, the ‘‘ crow,” keeps watch with- 
out. Plate is the house-breaker’s dearest hope 
|—money their fondest aim; and as for the for- 
mer, they usually know exactly where to lay 
their hands upon it. It would be far safer than 
it is in most houses if it were not kept always in 
one place, which a dishonest servant is able to 
point out years after his existence is forgotten 
in the household he betrays. The policeman 
again passes the house where this treasure is 
| being sought, but nothing is discovered to him. 
Is there not a “ crow” outside? and is not that 
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a wary bird, who faithfully signals the constable’s 
approach, so that his confederate may put out 
the light and be quite still fora while? Even 
if a panel has been cut from the door, and the 
constable, in passing, turns his lantern on the 
very spot, discovery is by no means certain; for 
the panel has been replaced by a sheet of grained 
or painted paper provided for that purpose. The 
scout’s signals are anxiously observed by his com- 
rades. By a cough, a whistle, a stamp of the 
foot, or by mewing like a cat, perhaps, he is able 
to inform them instantly, while they are at work 
in one room, that a light has been struck in an- 
other: that the inmates are aroused, in fact, and 
immediate retreat necessary. Nor do the burg- 
lars venture to leave the house, even when the 
booty is secured, until they are signaled that 
the way is clear for an escape. As soon as the 
thieves reach their quarters they change their 
clothes: that is the first thing to be done. The 
next is to get rid of their plunder; than which 
nothing is easier if it be plate. Jewels also are 
readily disposed of, but not so profitably for the 
thieves; the receiver has always the best of the 
bargain, which has to be repeated through many 
hands after his. A wounded burglar is conveyed 
at once, if possible, to another town, where he 
is said to have met with an accident. Unless 
the wound is serious no doctor is called in; he 
is confided to the care of the women of his wicked 
fraternity. When house-breakers are disturbed, 


and have to abandon their plunder, they say that 
they have ‘rung themselves.” 

A quick succession of dextrous burglaries oc- 
casionally astonishes some quiet country town ; 
the operators are almost always professional 


thieves from a distance. They come provided 
with ample information, and with plan, of cer- 
tain houses, perhaps, in their pockets. This 
knowledge is often obtained from the idle, dis- 
solute fellows who are to be found in every vil- 
lage. In country towns, too, there are local 
rascals who are in frequent correspondence with 
city thieves, and who supply them with the knowl- 
edge necessary for that which they are too cow- 
ardly or too cautious to commit themselves, 
Jewelers’ shops have great attractions for 
thieves, and are very provoking to their inge- 
nuity. One clever plan is managed thus: two 
young women, or a young lady and a young 
gentleman, enter a jeweler’s shop, and ask to 
see some brooches, rings, and so on. From 
certain pretty remarks and jocose observations 
it soon appears that there is a wedding in the | 
wind, and that there stands the bridegroom or | 
the bride herself. The jeweler, though ordi-| 
narily cool and cautious, is still human, and the | 
thought of a wedding-order pleases and confuses 
him. He has eyes for the bride, or the bride’s | 
sister, as well as for his wares; but the bride | 
sees only them, and her fingers are busy in the | 
trays. Certain things are bought and paid for ; 
then others are taken up, and handled with such | 
dexterity that of two trinkets examined one re- | 
mains concealed between the thumb and the | 


palm till an opportunity occurs of dropping it | 
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into a pocket, or between the folds of a parasol 
hanging half open from the left hand. 

But, after all, with caution there is little dan- 
ger, especially from burglars. These men, who 
inform themselves so accurately as to what and 
where they can steal, venture little willingly ; 
and they are careful to learn, among other 
things, whether you leave your bars and bolts 
alone to protect your property. No burglar 
ventures into a house knowingly where there is 
a wakeful dog and a pair of loaded pistols by 
the master’s hand. He has easier prey for the 
seeking, and he very much prefers it. 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 
VII. 
HE study was no place for Mr. Home next 
morning. He looked into it on his way 
from the house, stood in the doorway gazing 
round upon its walls and shelves—on table, desk. 
There was neither book nor paper that could 
charm him or beguile him of his liberty that 
morning, nor was there a duty whose claim 
might hope for hearing. 

A half sad curiosity was in his eyes when he 
gave the room this kind of inspection, as if he 
had surveyed an old friend under changed cir- 
cumstances, in the newness of the change. 

In that room had passed ever him how many 
renunciative years! but at last, in the fallness 
of time, renunciation was required of him no 
more. He should never again enter that study, 
as he had often entered it, sadness unconfessed 
lurking under the mask of cheerful philosophy. 
He could not cross its threshold even this morn- 
ing. He must go to the river first. Perhaps 
he should meet Judith there. Indeed, he ex- 
pected it; for he knew that often in the early 
morning she was down there. He had some- 
times met her in her early stroll, and conversa- 
tions, which, it seemed to him now, had all one 
drift and bearing, were begun, continued there. 
Years ago, from the window of his humble lodg- 
ing, he had seen her coming up from her uncle’s 
house with her school-books, seeking the shade 
of the old willows, whose branches dipped to the 
waters of Grand River. Had all this come be- 
tween them—the noisy factory, the great, fine 
mansion, Mill Hamilton, infancy, a prison? He 
would not think of these things. He would sing 
in solitude no longer the sweet, sad hymn of 
Werner: 

“Where art thou, oh mine own dear land, 
Far from whose lovely shores I stand; 
The land that knows not woe or gloom, 
The land where all my roses bloom?” 

He saw the quiet shores stretching softly np- 
ward, green and bright, and the roses were all 
in bloom. 

Somewhere he shonld meet her, and he could 
not rest till he had ascertained whether all was 
well with her, as with him, and how she met the 
morning light of this new day. 
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But he saw nothing of her while he strolled 
on up or down the river bank. And so at last 
he struck into the path that led to the house. 
It was yet quite early; but before now, at an 
hour as unseasonable, he had called upon Mrs. 
Hamilton at Riverside in behalf of some needy 
parishioner. Why might he not in his own be- 
half? 

Yet as he approached the house it became his 
impulse to pass quite around it, and probably he 
would then have gone down the carriage road, 
and so have left the grounds, had he not seen 
Judith coming up that road. She was dressed 
for the street, and evidently had been to Granby, 
and on foot. 

When she saw the minister she seemed great- 
ly disconcerted ; for she paused, hesitated, and 
would fain have prevented the meeting if she 
might have done so by any device. She, how- 
ever, continued to advante toward him, and said, 
when they were met, 

**Let us walk toward the river. 
time this morning ?” 

‘It is my morning,” he said, ‘‘if I may ever 
claim one. _ How could I sermonize this morn- 
ing, or even speak well to some poor wretch 
about patience and submission? The queen's 
wonder why her starving people didn’t use bread 
and cheese would be of a piece with my moral- 
izing.” 

So they crossed the brow of the hill and de- 
scended to the water's edge, for Judith said, 


Have you 


‘*T want some water-lilies if you can take me 


up the river. I was obliged to go out this morn- 
ing, as you see. But I only went a little way— 
it is so sultry below Besides, I slept little.” 

Dreaming of him, did he think? wakeful for 
very happiness? He could understand how that 
might be, and without presumption, by experi- 
ence! 

“Tt isn’t too late to go to town now, is it? 
It would be quite delightful by the river, and | 
there would be time enough after for the lilies.” | 

“Tt is quite too late,” said Judith. And the 
word decided the point, it was spoken with such 
decision. ‘‘ Another time will do as well. I 
was going to see Morris—but nothing important. 
And I want the lilies.” 

She gave him the key to the boat-house, and, 
while he was getting the boat ready, stood in the 
doorway watching the process, so quietly, with 
such perfect composure, as was strange to see. 
{t may have helped to confuse his movements a | 
little, for he had some difficulty loosening the | 
chain, so that at last she closed the door, stepped 
into the boat, and took the knot into her own | 
hands. She was more dextrous than he, and | 
when she lifted the oars and rowed out into the 
river, he said, 

“It isn’t the first time, Judith, that you’ve 
shown me how awkward and clumsy Lam. I 
think sometimes that my business in the world 
is almost a failure.” 

She answered, speaking from a depth of knowl- 
edge which he had not sounded yet; he thought 





from the abstraction of her manner that her 


mind was withdrawn from the place and hour, 
from him, and he wondered at it, so concentra- 
ted his whole being was in this present interest : 

‘* Not as long as there are poor creatures who 
must be taught what is right, and encouraged to 
stand for that, though it be to their destruc- 
tion.” 

‘* And how little I can do there!” he an- 
swered; ‘‘for the soul in each individual case 
must do its own fighting. . The outside encour- 
agement may be of some service, of course; in 
many instances of the very greatest service. But 
your true life is not born of another.” 

“No; but human help we all want. It is 
our need. Most efficacious, David, if it is given 
with the authority of a man who has been tried 
by temptation and has resisted it.” 

She looked at him with a wistful, anxious, 
longing look. Could he not understand? must 
she speak to the last word their doom of separa- 
tion? ‘* Yet,” he said, interpreting her mood 
in his own way, certain that though some vexa- 


| tion, or merely reminiscence perhaps, had cloud- 


ed her morning, there was a central light that 
shone serene and steadfast for her — ‘‘ Yet I 
have sometimes become the confidant of experi- 
ences which for depth and sadness made mine 
to seem shallow. Though I have had my strug- 
gles. Victoriestoo. When Hamilton told me 


| that you would marry him, I saw nothing left to 


strive for, nothing in this world that was worth 
the winning. That was not an experience to be 
repented or outlived; but I grew stronger. It 
has made renunciation and submission on behalf 
of others who came to me in perplexity and dis- 
turbance not so easy a matter.” 

** It must be one of the hardest of trials,” said 
Judith, ‘‘if we love the sufferer, and feel our 
perfect helplessness to serve him. We see then 
that duty is a terrible master; that the struggle 
between desire and conscience is as momentous 
as can be endured.” 

‘* What has put you into this grave way this 
morning, Judith? I did not leave you so last 
night. Has not this morning begun for you a 
happy day, as it has for me the happiest? I 
wanted to say to you before I said it to my mo- 
ther that I had found my youth.” 

He waited for her answer. It did not come 
speedily. A word would break his dream. The 
emotion that possessed her in those few moments 


| of silence that followed his question was a violent 


one. It was her impulse to throw herself before 
him and leave all to his decision, renounce her- 
self so utterly as to have no voice whatever in 
this decision that must be made; and equally 
her impulse to fling herself from the boat into 
the swift current, and cease from struggle and 
from life in one moment. She did neither. 
And this was more than the self-control of the 
serene lady of fashion, whose emotions are never 
to get the better of her breeding, whose passions 
are not to be suspected as existing forces in her 
life. She sat silent, looking, not at him, but, 
it seemed, on the softly-gliding water. At last 
she spoke : 
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«You have not said it to her, then ?” 

‘No, dearest Judith, to you first.” 

Trouble was in his voice, anxiety in his eyes. 
In his desire to be released from the suspense 
of the moment he almost ceased from rowing 
the little boat till it seemed as if the current 
might reverse its course and carry it along. 
Yet he held the oars, and his resistance to the 
opposing foree was hardly voluntary. 

“J am glad,” said Judith. “You need not 
disappoint her.” 

‘‘] shall never disappoint her again,” he said. 


Was he refusing to discover in her words a_ 


meaning that might have a present application ? 
‘Qh, dear love, can you understand what joy 
it is for me to think of the happiness her son 
has yet to bring her ?” 

“Do not speak of it, David. 
of that.” 

When she had said this Judith made no ef- 
fort to add another word. Her face grew pale ; 


Do not think 


and that ever a smile should beam from those | 
eyes again seemed impossible, so drearily they | 


looked on him. For they were upon him; once 
having lifted them to his, she seemed incapable 
of withdrawing them again. 

They were going, were they not, two happy 
lovers, in search of water-lilics, wherewith to 
decorate the house ? 


either—the flower had not budded that should 
breathe its perfume around them that day. 

“IT can not understand you,” said David 
Home. ‘* What has happened, Judith? You 
have something to say to me.” 

‘Do not claim your right to hear it,” she 
answered, turning her face suddenly away from 
him; and it seemed as if in the act even some 
violence had been done. ‘* Believe any thing. 
Forget what we said last night. It will not real- 
ize itself for you and me in this life. Let it be 
as a dream.” 


“As a dream!” he exclaimed, too much as- | 


tounded even for indignation. ‘‘ The one hour 
of my life in which I have really lived, heart, 
soul, and will! Do you know what you ask? 
Did Judith ask it?” 

‘*Not as a dream, then, David. Not as a 
dream. How could it be? As a vision, ny 
friend; as a promise of what shall be. Did I 
say I loved you?” 


‘Oh, Judith, never word like that was spoken | 


to me!” 

“Tt doth repent me that I spoke it. 
it was truth. I loved you—with a deathless 
love. Why do I say it? That you may help 
me, not hinder me. Oh, help me! You say 
you have been called upon to sustain poor iu- 
man nature in a fight where your great pain was 
that you might not aid in the struggle. - You 
may aid here. You must, indeed, take your 
part in it. You were to be my portion, my 
strength, in this life. Be that, I charge you! 
We promised each other —it was our dearest 
hope. But the time has come to prove it. So 
soon !”” 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 156.—3 B 


Yet— 


Nothing, it seemed, could | 
have been more remote from the thought of | 


‘If Mill Hamilton had, in some inexplicable 
way, returned to you a living man, I might hope 
to understand you; but—” 

‘*He has!” said Judith, and she hid her face 
in her hands, and bowed her head. 

For a long time dead silence ruled there. Da- 
vid Home took up the oars, and rowed on swift- 
ly. They glided past islands of water - lilies; 
green leaves and dainty bloom were swept by 
the boat’s keel, unheeded. Let the bees have 
their sweets, At last, said the minister: 

‘*That is a dream, Judith—a diabolical im- 
agination. Such a thing could never happen. 
It could not be—permitted.” 

She answered : 

‘** He came to me last night. His escape was 
effected at the time of the reported death. That 
was the true reason why they would not let us 
have the body for burial, and not the danger of 
contagion. He has been living im secrecy.” 

‘* Escaped !” 

“+ Fas,” 

“Then you know his guilt.” 

“He could not endure the prison, nor—he 

said so—to live without me, David.” 

| What! not choose between five years and a 
lifetime dragged out in fear and secrecy! Mill 
Hamilton is guilty.” 

** David, be just; be merciful at least.” 

‘*T have sufficient evidence, Judith, of his 
guilt apart from this. But you shall bear me 
witness that I let you lament for an innocent 
man. He can not live without you! Doesn’t 
he know that the marriage bond is broken be- 
tween you? He has been convicted of a crime 
that was punished by imprisonment. He has 
no legal claim upon you: has he any other?” 

** He loves me.” 

** Loves you! Can you believe it? Do you 
love him, Judith?” 

“That is not the question,” she answered ; 
and she spoke coldly, as if she were not taking 
part against herself, it was now so evident that 
David Home would not sustain her in this strug- 
| gle, but would make it yet more desperate by 
| taking part against her soul’s conviction. ‘‘ The 
| covenant said, For better, for worse ; and can I 
| ever forget what he was, and was to me?” 
| **You did not love him.” 
|  **I was grateful to him, and I can not forget. 
| If there was any reason for gratitude—” 

‘* Gratitude! gratitude! You are merely in- 
| Viting ruin for the future; and do you think 
that a past recollection can meet it successfully ? 
I am the one to decide your destiny, Judith— 
not Mill Hamilton. You must listen to me.” 
She did hearken: would she be persuaded ? 
He had so evidently forgotten all things in his 
blind, desperate struggle, clinging to the one joy 
of his life, as that, at all hazards, he would 
_ keep. 

‘* Tf the worst is in it,” she said, ‘‘ it does not 
set me free. If even love has perished—and it 
has. Dare you listen to that? I have given 
you my love, and it isn’t that I gave to him, 
| though it absorbs that. Remind me of nothing. 
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I trust you. Why? Youare David Home. I 
am Judith Hamilton. Help me to sustain my 
heart, to honor my conscience. Turn me not 
off wholly upon God. Let me feel that a strong 
human hand supports me. Stand by me, Da- 
vid! What I promised last night I can never 
forget. It remains true always. I will keep it. 
Oh! you have said too often that our life is a 
battle. You were not speaking to poor human 
nature, demanding of it what you could not your- 
self give!” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ it seems so, Judith.” 

‘*No: you preach of One who gave himself | 
for the unthankful. I may bring him back to 
what he was. You do not know—you can not 
imagine—how changed he is. It’s a fearful | 
change. If it is not given me to bring him | 
back, his salvation will never come.” 

**T would rather bury you.” 

“That is an easy thing tosay. It would be | 
but getting rid of a trouble. Speak words that 
befit you better.” 

‘You will take this upon yourself to hide his 
life from the living. Hedge him about with | 
suspicious care. Make yourself a spy on all | 
the world. You think you can do it. You | 
might, if you loved him. You can not other- 
wise.” | 

**T know,” she said, ‘‘ with men it is impos- | 
sible.” 

‘*One such flower to bloom in a hundred | 
years, and only for a night!” He seemed | 
speaking to himself, as one might muse over | 
glory utterly destroyed. 

She took up the thought in a stronger tone: 

‘Forever !” she said, with a clear conviction | 
of eternity. ‘So I believed. I shall never | 
hear a voice like yours, nor find my home again. | 
It is all over for me too. Only a harder way to | 
go, and heavier work to do. Yet, could I rest | 
in heaven, and think of ruin I might perhaps 
have hindered? Ican not save him, but I may 
prevent a worse fall. You, who have said so | 
often that we must follow the best light we | 
have, and follow the light we see clearest—” 

‘*Don’t remind me of any thing that I have 
ever said. I have not known any thing. [I've | 
been prating all my life, and only lived since | 
last night’s sunset. I see only one thing—ruin | 
without remedy, and no justice in it.” 

** Justice! I had not thought of justice. If | 
duty is clear to me, don’t insist that I shail see 
it in allits bearings. Isee nothing but that we | 
shall suffer as we love, according to the depth ; | 
and mine for you is deep as life is. And I dare | 
to say it because it should be said.” 

“T ask nothing more,” he answered; and | 
that was all he said. Changing the boat’s | 
course, he now rowed rapidly down the river. | 
They went in silence. But when he had brought | 
the boat again to the point from which they set | 
out, he said, looking upon her, with eyes full | 
of the tenderness that has dared to deepen to | 
love, 

“T shall leave you here, but I can not go! 
home yet.” | 


| 





Judith had intended to tell the minister her 
purpose in regard to the factory and Riverside. 
But, after all, she had not spoken. She had 
found it impossible, just as in the morning, 
when she set out for the interview with Morris, 
purposing to authorize the sales. Fear, in both 
instances, withheld her. Morris would listen 
with amazement to the acknowledgment of such 
design ; possibly suspicions would be roused in 
respect to Mr. Hamilton—knowledge of his ex- 


| istence made such suspicions seem possible to 


her; and in the dishonor of them she must 
share. When Mr. Home had left her landed by 
the boat-house, and rowed on down the river, 
she stood looking after him silently, thankful 
that she stood alone, and that all was said; for 
hankfulness does not necessarily involve or even 
suppose joy. 

She went back to the house. Breakfast had 
been waiting long. The child in the piazza 
came toddling toward the steps from the nurse’s 
arms, laughing and shouting in true child-de- 
light. How should she in an instant show him 
a smiling face? Yet it was done, and she took 
him up in her arms and carried him into the 
house. He nestled in her bosom, for she had 
clasped him in a close embrace; and he was 
satisfied, with his little face so closely pressed 
against his mother’s check. 


VIIL. 


A little after breakfast came Mrs. Home. 
One of the parishioners had been to see her son, 


| and was apparently so anxiously desirous of the 


minister’s advice, that, on his second coming, 
she set out in search of him. 

Mrs. Hamilton could tell her nothing more 
than that Mr. Home had taken the boat and 
gone down the river. 

‘*He said he meant to have a holiday,” said 
the mother, looking at Judith, as if she hada 
suspicion that in some way Mrs. Hamilton might 
be concerned in it. ‘*‘ Did he tell you when he 
might be coming back? I expect not,” she 
added, as if conscious that her words might be- 
tray her secret hope in her son’s behalf. 

‘* He thought that he might not be back till 
night.” 

‘¢Oh, then it’s down the river he’s gone,” said 
the old lady, evidently disappointed. ‘‘To spend 
his holiday down there! Well, I can’t help it. 
But I do wish that David wouldn’t always go 
off by himself so, when he thinks to take a little 
pleasure.” 

The smile that had been summoned to reas- 
sure her child now gladdened the eye of David's 
mother. You might safely have charged her 
with ambition there and then—for to look on 
Judith Hamilton one might almost have forgot- 
ten that Nature is a democrat. 

**Wouldn’t you think he must be tired of 
people?” Judith said. ‘*He has so much to do 
with them. And they don’t seem to think how 
necessary it is that he should ever see the bright 
side of their fortunes. They are so careless 
and selfish—they let him ease their pains, but 
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they do not remember him as they should do in 
their pleasures.” 

As rain to the thirsty earth was Judith’s kind 
consideration to the mother of David Home. 
Her face brightened; that bent and wrinkled 
being was bathed in deep content. 

«‘You can’t say a thing likethattohim. He 
won't hear tot. But I say to myself ‘twon’t be 
so always. His day must come. He'll be like 
what he was onee. He'll begin to grow young. 
And I thought this morn maybe the time was 
near. Well, well—this isn’t setting the poor 
man’s heart to rest. I must go back.” 

‘Let me send James for you, Mrs. Home. 
He can do the errand. Rest here awhile. I 
can make you comfortable; then you will not 
be disturbed all day by visitors. Let James 
tell Janet that you'll not be home till afternoon, 
and to say to every body that Mr. Home has 
gone down the river.’ 

Judith was so urgent, and the old lady so 
well inclined, that she allowed herself to be per- 
suaded. 


So she sat on the sofa in the cool and shadowy | 


piazza, and read the newspapers which Judith 
herself brought for her; and the little one played 
in the sight of age; and age fell into a dream 
which Mrs. Hamilton, coming by-and-by with 
her work to sit beside her, did not break. 

When the child was taken away to his morn- 
ing nap, she said: 


‘* As often as I see that baby I’m downright | 


envious. It isn’t wicked, is it? I know my 


son ‘d be so happy with Ais children playing | 


round him, It’s astonishing to me.” 

“Tf he could marry the right woman,” said 
Judith, glad of any talk that would relieve her 
of herself, and prevent the possibility of any 
planning for at least this day. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Home; ‘“ of course 
the right woman.” 

‘*Can you take it for granted that he would 
do that? I know he is a wise man, but wise 
men have been known to do not the wisest things. 
Then both of your lives would be spoiled! How 
you wottld repent that you were not satisfied 
with such peaceful days as you have now!” 

“It isn’t for myself I think of change and 
wish for it,” said Mrs. Home. ‘‘ But I shall be 
gone by-and-by, and I want to see him happy 
first.” 

“But in all Granby you couldn't find one 
good enough for the minister. And people are 
much alike elsewhere. Only if he married a 
stranger—some little lady you knew nothing 
about—you might be satisfied; but that would 
be because you were ignorant of what she really 
wes. It is all hazardous and fearful. Do not 
persuade your son. Don’t speak of it to him.” 

**Oh, as to that, he needn’t be beholden to 
strangers for a wife,” said Mrs. Home, folding 
up the newspaper she had been reading, very 
carefully, after the original creases. ‘* He is a 
good son—David is. He'd make a good hus- 
band. And he has learning that’s better than 
riches. I suppose if he had the mind for ’t, he 
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might have a better church than this—a better 
place altogether. And the right kind o’ wife 
would stir him up to it.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Home, how you would spoil him! 
You want he should be ambitious too. Dear, 

| dear, what a pity!” 

‘*T want him to be happy,” said the old lady, 
with such significance that the words seemed to 
convey reproach. 

** And J want him to be happy,” said Judith, 
caring not what meaning her words might con- 
vey to another, so real and so urgent at that mo- 

| ment was the want expressed. 

‘*Then make him so,” was the instant re- 
sponse; ‘‘for you can, Mrs. Hamilton, and I 
don’t know the living creetur save and except 
yourself.” 

**Don't say that—don’t think it!” exclaimed 
Judith. Then she checked herself. Perhaps, 
in the fullness of her own knowledge, she had 
mistaken the mother’s meaning. ‘* Is there any 
one in Granby—any young lady you would like 
to have me intercede with ?” 

‘*No; you understand me.” And Mrs. Home 
thought that she also understood. It was beyond 
her expectation to see Judith so much disturbed. 
She had only feared to speak because she dread- 
ed to be met with a real or a perfectly assumed 

| ignorance as to what her meaning could be. But 
no sooner had she touched upon this ground than 


” 


{she saw that it had been touched and trodden 


before, and she looked at Judith through her 
mild surprise with a very manifest pleasure. 
‘* There’s one, and but one in the world, he'd 


| give his heart to, as a man should to the woman 


he marries. I’m speaking to her, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. It isn’t his fault.” 

‘Ts it mine?” asked Judith, quickly, as if 
some new discovery were at hand. If blame was 
any where—if she could but take it upon herself, 
and say, ‘“* My foolishness has brought this ca- 
lamity,” the trouble would be easier to bear. To 
have been convicted of any wrong-doing, of any 
foolishness at this moment, would have given her 
strength to rise above the temptation that beset 
her. 

‘* No, no,” said the old lady, kindly, ‘‘I can’t 
say that. You have been his good friend and 
mine. I've often said that no one could be 
discreeter. And it was curious people couldn't 
see that you must have no intimates, but stand 
alone and feel alone. But there’s one always 
stood with you, and suffered for you, and served 
you, never tiring. I mean David. There’s no 
use hiding of it.” 

‘I know it, mother; and if you had a daugh- 
ter she could never love you better than I love 
the mother of David Home. But if you knew 
that what I am now I must always continue, or 
else pay a dreadful penalty to my conscience, 
would you not say to me, ‘Go your way; keep 
as you are, no matter how you loved even the 





| voiee that asked you for love?” Would you not? 
| You know what is in a woman's heart, for you 
are his mother. Are there no duties and obli- 
gations with which the desire of happiness must 
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not interfere ? 
me die sinless—yes, die to all of you, and leave 
David a solitary man, rather than tempt him by 
permitting my love for him to overrule my sense 


Would you not choose to have 


of right ? 
you,” 

With such passion this appeal was made that 
Mrs. Home, thoroughly astonished, and not less 
alarmed, feeling her incompetence to deal with 
any such difficulty as was acknowledged here, 
shrunk away even bodily from Judith. <A love 
was sounding in her ear of which her heart had 
no knowledge; and summoned with this man- 
ner of solemnity to speak, as in God’s presence, 
she could only falter : 

**T don’t understand you. If I could, I think 
that I'd say yes.” Then, with increasing de- 
cision, as if time and occasion were swallowed 
up by the very principle they had presented ; 
**There’s no good ever come, that I know, from 
wrong-doing. But if my son—if you’re think- 
ing of him so, what could hinder you? For he 


Come; speak to me as if God heard 


has loved you so long—before ever I came to | 


Granby—when you were a school-girl and he 
worked in the factory. He’s never lost sight of 
you since. He’s always been thinking of you, 
though I say it that shouldn’t, and it’s no wrong 
to them that’s dead and gone. And for your 
sake he never could marry another woman, 
though he might have had his pick. Oh yes; 
I can’t tell you how many I've seen with my 
own eyes. But that’s neither here nor there.” 
And thus she suddenly checked herself. 

‘You speak for him,” said Judith; ‘then 
you trust me. I know you trust me. I am 
very thankful. Then you will not make the 
mistake to think that I can not value rightly 
what you tell me. But we must not talk of 
these things any more. People in Granby shall 

ever have the right to blame their minister or 
question his prudence. We must say no more 
about it. I must think no more.” 

Mrs. Home listened with most painful grav- 
ity. She put up her knitting-work. It hin- 
dered her thinking. She suspected it had pre- 
vented her speech. She looked altogether so 
sadly disappointed, gave so many touching evi- 
dences in her old and battered person that the 
‘*summer of her life” had also been but ‘‘ brief,” 
as David said of his, that Judith was constrain- 
ed to throw her arms around the old lady’s neck ; 
and thus embracing her, she said : 

** Don’t take away your love from me!” 

‘*Tt’s little I can do for such as you are, but 
I love you, if you'll have it. I always loved 
you since I stopped being afraid because you 
was what the folks called a great lady.” 

**Oh, mother, there’s nothing more I have to 
cling to now! I have given up what makes 
every thing else seem worthless. Do not blame 
me. Only donot blame me. You can not un- 
derstand it. God, it seems, requires it of me. 
Does he ask of us any thing we have not power 
to give ?” 

** Nothing, my child.” 
**Qh, are you sure! For it seems to me that 








many die of grief, and many because they can 
not do the work required of them. IfI pray to 
Him, are you sure that he will give me tl 
strength? Must He not?” 

**T know,” said the bewildered, terrified old 
mother of David Home, ‘‘there are some who 
have the strength to do great things that are not 
required of them, and some that smile under 
what’s put upon them without their seeking, | 
don’t understand it, but it’s all right, I know. 
It must be right. And the weakest, I think, 
might get through their trouble if they’d believe 
more.” 

‘* But there isn’t any way of finding out our 
duty except by listening to what our conscience 
says. Is it so, dear mother?” 

Like a child she questioned, and with the 
hope of the humblest child she waited for the 
answer. 

**T don’t know another,” said Mrs. Home; 
yet she spoke with hesitation, as if to confess 
the truth of this point were to give up all her 
confidence in David's cause. When she had 
spoken thus Judith rose and went away. 

But she staid not long. When she came 
back she had gained her usual serenity, but her 
whole bearing was changed. Those who were 
quick at finding pride and pretense first in the 
wife of the prosperous Hamilton, and then in the 
woman who was capable of setting public feel- 
ing at defiance, would not have found it within 
the power even of their stolid hearts to accuse 
her of pride or pretense now. 

**You have not had your nap yet, mother,” 
she said. ‘*Come and lie down in the library. 
The sight of so many dull books will send you 
to sleep, Iam sure. I have to go down to the 
tenant's house. Robert’s wife is very ill.” 

‘Then let me go with you.” Mrs. Home 
had been longing for Judith’s return—she had 
thought of so many things to say, such irresisti- 
ble facts, such powerful arguments. 

But Judith would not listen to it. ‘* No,” 
she said, ‘‘ you are too tired now. Besides, I 
am in doubt as to what this sickness is—there is 
no need of your exposure to it. I have sent to 
town for a nurse, but I must go myself to visit 
her. Come, let me see you stowed away nicely 
before I go.” 


IX. 


It might have been an hour afterward that 
Mrs. Home was again on the piazza, when her 
son came tothe house. He seemed greatly sur- 
prised to find her there, and his ‘‘ Why, mother, 
are you here?” and the question, ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs. Hamilton ”’ expressed to her that he had 
come on urgent business that must not be de- 
layed. 

When she told him the direction in which 
Mrs. Hamilton had gone, and her errand, he 
set out at once for the tenant house. 

He met Judith coming alone from Robert's 
cottage. He spoke at once: 

**T have seen Hamilton to-day: will you walk 
across the lawn with me, Judith ?” 
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violently alarmed. That her husband should 


be seen of any except herself she had not antici- 


pated. He would certainly take precautions in 


the neighborhood of Granby to remain undis- | 


covered. How had it happened that an inter- 
view between these men, of all men, had taken 
place! . 

‘‘T can ask no questions, 
have any thing to tell me, Mr. Home, say on.” 

That was his evident purpose. He had come 
to speak. His heart was full. He would hold 
back nothing. He was playing no game, he 
was fighting a desperate battle, not only with an 
adversary, but with himself; and to her he had 
come not for encouragement in the struggle, but 
to claim her service. 

“JT was going down to Granby, I don't 
know what for. I could not go home. I am 
not so strong after all, Judith, that I can hide 
myself altogether from the suspicions of those 
who love me as my mother does. At least she 
would not let me rest unless I put her off, and 
I had no heart for any resistance. It seemed as 
if the town were in pursuit of me when I got 
there. I couldn’t stay. So I took the boat 
and went down to the ferry and crossed to Mil- 
ford. Iwas going from there to Davidson when 
I met Hamilton. He was on foot. I should 
have known him in the dark. He recognized 
me too, and we talked. He is very bitter. He 
will never forgive men for convicting him. Yet 
I do not think he is revengeful. He only pur- 
poses to take you away with him, and that must 
never be, unless you go from sovereign choice—a 
desire uninfluenced by any fear whatever. The 
bond between you two is broken; there isn’t the 
merest thread of it left. Such as it was, it can 
never be formed again.” 

“You do not speak as I should have the con- 
fidence to expect of you, David. You forget 
every thing. I can not forget. You take him 
as he stands steeped in misfortunes, very bitter 
I have no doubt. But that is not his natural 
disposition. ‘There was never man more kind 
than he.” 

“It may be while he was prosperous. But 
he is savage now—insane, I think. What 
should you expect—an escaped convict! —I 
will not trust you with him. Your conscience 
is no judge at all in this matter. He has lost 
the rights to appeal to it. Ask my mother why 
she sent Sandy to her brother in the country—if 
the story he told her had gone abroad it would 
only have deepened the evidence of Hamilton's 
guilt.” 

** And you knew it!” 

““My mother knew it from the first. She 
did not tell me until after I presented the useless 
petition. He has no right whatever to make 
any claim on you. He has forfeited all right. 
It would not only be to your misery, but to your 
ruin, that you listened to his claim. I told him 
80. ” 


“You told Mill Hamilton so!” 
‘“*Yes—and he will not dare to persecute you 


* said she; ‘‘if you | 
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For an instant she was evidently and even | —for the law is hanging over him—his life is 


” 


not safe—he will fear discovery. 

‘* He will not fear it, he will dare it, if you 
tempt him far, or if he should suspect—” 

‘““No, Judith, I am not afraid of his suspi- 
cions. If he has failed to do you honor, by the 
| strength and the purity of my love I will take 
away all reproach that could cling to his wife.” 

‘*He is not sane, you think,” asked Judith, 
| whose mind was steadfastly pursuing one 

thought ; and the calmness of her manner by 
| degrees seemed to communicate itself to the 
| minister; he too became more composed. He 
hesitated before answering this question. 

‘*He is not the Hamilton we once knew— 
certainly, I think that the state of mind in 
which he now is by no means sane. Morally, 
he is insane. I should certainly not trust him.’ 

** And to what end, David, do you think he is 
approaching ?” 

‘**T can not see.” 

** Or do you see more than you will acknowl- 
edge? Is it to destruction, David? Must he 
live like a wild beast, skulking in the dark, his 
hand against every man, and every man's hand 
against him ?” 

** He is a ruined man, Judith.” That seemed 
to be the sum of the minister’s reflections on the 
future of Mill Hamilton. He was as fixed in that 
view as in his purpose that there should be no 
renewal of promise, or acknowledgment of ob- 
ligation, between these two who had once been 
man and wife. 

**Did he’—asked Judith, who, knowing that 
such was the purpose of David Home, yet would 
have from his lips his conception of Hamilton's 
purposes, that, in his speaking, her own heart 
might intelligibly present itself before the tribu- 
nal that had convened among spiritual powers 
of whom she was cognizant, with all solemnity— 
‘**Did he tell you, David, what his plans were ? 
Did he deem you his friend so far as that?” 

‘*He said that he had left directions with 
you, and that you would see they were all car- 
ried out. About disposing of the factory and 
the house.” 

“He did!” 

Again, after a moment’s pause, she spoke, 
with a resolution that was more sharply self- 
condemning than Hamilton’s bitterest accusa- 
tion could have been. 

‘In your need and in mine he befriended 
us. If I never loved him as I loved you, I re- 
garded him with an honest, honorable trust. I 
was to him what he could perfectly rely on. 
The last year has given you to me, and me to 
you. But Iacknowledge this pre-existing claim. 
You say the law abolishes it. What is that to 
me? There is another law more stringent whose 
demand I recognize. It is God’s law.. If he 
looks to me as to his only friend for this life 
dare I disappoint him? His condition shows 
me that I must not dare. If it has no allure- 
ments for me, if I renounce myself to the utter- 
most in this, let me ask you again what have 
you been teaching ever since you went into a 


. 
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pulpit? I asked you to succor me, but you 
tempt me! Oh, it would ease half my burden, 
and take away the sharpest sting of pain, to 
know that you stood by me, resolutely bent on 
my doing my duty !” 

Hoarse and rudely shaken was the voice that 
answered her; the voice so clear and flute-like, 
valiant in sound as a trumpet, when he stood on 
the walls of Zion and challenged the besiegers ! 

“Tf it were duty, Judith, well. But duty it 
is not. I say duty it is not! He has gone in 
his own way; with his eyes open he has chosen 
the path. What right has he to make a hell of 
your life? What right have you to give to your 
boy such a father? How dare you consign that 
beautiful sunny-hearted child to the gloom of 
such a youth as threatens him? Better for him 
that he died! Have a care how you confound 
duty. Be just, Judith. Shall not the claims | 
of three equal the demand of one ?” 

‘* Far, far better that he died, if I might not 
leave him here with you and your mother, Da- 
vid. And thatI could not do. But I will give 
my boy a better portion than you think. And 
some day, if God spares him, he shall come to 
you. Will you take him then?” 

**Tll never let him go.” 

Her eyes brightened as she heard him say 
this; gradually, though, the brightness passed | 
from them, though they continued resting on 
him: a strange hope, it seemed unlikely she 


would trust, and yet a hope, softened the cyes, 
softened the voice. 

**Do you bid me cease to think and reason 
for myself? Oh, David, can I give all this into 
your hands, and forget all except that I have 


you? Can one life be so involved in another as 
to lose all individual responsibility ?” 

“Trust me!” he said. ‘I dare bid you trust | 
me. It is not that Iam so hungry for love; it 
is not that alone ; but I can not patiently, I never 
could, stand by and see a monstrous wrong com- 
mitted.” 

‘*Ts forgiveness then so shallow a thing,” she 
asked, ‘‘that it shrinks away into nothing the 
instant it requires much of us? Think for me, | 
David, if you dare think. For there is more | 
than action necessary here. Forever! it is long | 
to think of. It is only pain that is transient. 
Happiness—”’ 

‘* Happiness! I have known for a moment | 
what the word means, Judith. What do you 
ask of me ?—permission to exclude it from you 
till you shall look into human faces no more, 
and need no more of human hearts ?” 

“You and I have work to do. You have} 
your mother and I have my child,” said Judith. | 
She had now removed her gaze from him; she 
had returned into the solemn council chamber, 
where was other testimony, where other wit- 
nesses were gathered. ‘I married him in igno- | 
rance, not against any feeling of my own. For 
I had not ever loved, and if I did not love him, | 
at least I knew it not. Had I known it all | 
would now be changed. I would not dare to} 
speak as I have to you. I would silently pay | 


| down with me from Milford. 


| in regard to it shall be met. 


I could go with you then wherever 
you led. One wrong should not prevent an- 
other. But now I must remember how one left 
the ninety-and-nine that went not astray, and 
sought the one that was lost. Yourself would 
teach me that but for the terrible surprise.” 

**Tt is true,” he said, ‘*I have lost something 
of the enthusiasm of youth. Ihave none of the 
heroism that takes real pleasure in sinking self 
in renunciation. I have been constrained to do 
it so long that I can not rise to the virtue of the 
voluntary act a moment when the necessity 
seemed removed. Judith, I have fallen so low 
as even to count the stones that bruise my feet. 
How base must my position seem, if you can not 
see that at this moment it is the thought of the 
life that awaits you from which I shrink in hor- 
ror and fear—which I shall not allow.” 

He ceased to speak, and she was dumb. 

That silence made him hope. 

‘*He is coming here to-night again,” he said. 
And he saw that Judith’s face changed ; that, 
strive as she might, she could not conceal her 
despair. Was it despair? The symptoms were 
those of fear. He had never for an instant 
abandoned his ground, and he now spoke as if, 


the penalty. 


| in spite of all that had been said, the argument 


might this moment be concluded. 

‘** Before he comes let his claim on you be de- 
cided. If your resolution were but equal to 
your life’s salvation nothing could come between 
us! George Ridout is at my house. He came 
Let him marry 
us, and your child shall have a father who will 
love and protect him so long as God gives him 
life and power. Hamilton may do what he will 
with the property. Every requisition he makes 
He has earned his 
fortune. The sale of the factory and of this 
place will not then arouse suspicion. The min- 
ister of Granby is not a trader; and what more 
reasonable than that, when you married him, 


wer 
| you should choose anew in reference also to your 


son. Your boy shall never want. I myself will 
educate him. I said 1 would be a father to him. 
Judith, I will decide for you here! You asked 
if I were able. Iam able; as I would be ifa 
Hindoo woman appealed to me when the pyre 


| was lighted that should consume her dead hus- 
| band.” 


While he spoke thoughts had been flying 
through the brain of Judith, to and fro, swift as 
a weayer’s shuttle. 

‘‘He is coming to-night.—Go, then. 
George Ridout.” 

Her words, and the voice that spoke, the look 
that enforced them, were all so decisive, so urg- 
ent, that one less determined than the minister 
as to what he should do would have been com- 
pelled by them. 

When he had left her, Judith sat down to 
wait his return in the summer-house they had 
approached, but had not entered yet. 

But she did not stay there long. She was in 
a state that made silent deliberation impossible. 
Mr. Home had hardly gone when she repented 


Bring 
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having sent him. She did not at this moment 
clearly understand why she had allowed him to 
go for his friend. It seemed to her that she 
had spoken on some other authority, by aid of 
some other intelligence than her own. She was 


whirling in the maelstrom of passion, and dark- | 


ness was above and around her. Not only did 
the excited state into which she was physically 
thrown prevent her silent reflection in this sum- 


mer-house, but as helpless seemed the vexed | 


spirit that shrunk from the part her conscience 
assigned to her. ‘* This is your work, do it; 
this is the way, walk in it.” 
emptoriness of this injunction she rebelled, 
now that the voice she loved was not here urg- 
ing what she felt bound to resist. 

She thought of her child—and this thought it 


but she did certainly not purpose to find him, 
though she took the path that would lead her 


through the garden and across the lawn up to | 


the house. 

The moments flew. It startled her when, ap- 
proaching the piazza, she saw George Ridout and 
David Home going down a winding walk, which 
they presently left to strike across the green- 
sward, shortening thus their way—as if it were 
too long. 

They did not see her, but kept steadily on to- 
ward the summer-house, and for a moment she 
stood still—transfixed, it seemed, by the agony 
of a doubt that could have of her alone its fit 
solution. 

Looking toward the house again she saw, not 
her boy, but David’s mother, dozing over the 
newspapers in the warm, quiet afternoon. A 
thought flashed through her mind. She did not 
wait to reconsider it, but ran to the house in 
haste, laid her hand on the old lady’s shoulder, 
and whispered in her ear, 

“Come, mother—come! I need you.” 

‘““What’s that?” exclaimed she; and the 


minister’s mother started up, frightened and | 


trembling, for Mrs. Hamilton was obviously not 
in a playful mood. 

**T need you—come and help me!” exclaim- 
ed Judith ; and taking her arm she hurried Mrs. 
Home down the piazza steps, and, by a short 
cut, to the place where David already stood, 
waiting and wondering at Judith’s disappear- 
ance. When he saw her coming at length with 
his mother, he was confounded. What need of 
such a witness? Why trouble her mind, or 
raise a question that might plague her with 
doubts for the remainder of her days? That 
Judith herself should have suffered from doubt 
and hesitation did not surprise him; but he was 
confident that one decisive act on her part would 
establish her convictions.. Their marriage once 
made a fact, legal as well as spiritual, conscience 
would immediately pronounce an absolution; 
all these mists would be absorbed, and the splendor 
of the shining sun should no more be dimmed. 
But the vision of his mother was narrow; her 
notions of duty were childish; her conscience 
made her a slave, in some respects, where she 


|might have been nobly free. 


| and perplexity, lost, and unavailing. 


If Judith had 
brought her here as a counselor, or arbitrator, 
Judith was strangely at fault. And so any one 


| must have perceived who beheld the old lady in 


her present attitude and aspect. On her own 
ground Mrs. Home felt comfort and assurance, 
but an inch removed from it she was in distress 
So her 
son deemed, though he kept the conviction at a 
distance; and no one ever could have suspected 


|his apprehension of certain very obvious facts 
| that, in more shallow-hearted sons, would have 
Against the per- | 


had a demonstration cutting them clearly from 


| the consideration of the fifth commandment. 


Mr. Home had not, for his part, confided all 
the facts of this business to his brother minister ; 


| and now, instead of speaking when Judith came, 
was that brought her from the summer-house ; | 


he remained silent and in doubt. His friend 
seemed removed an immeasurable distance from 
him; his mother was looking to him with ques- 
tioning anxiety; Judith stood face to face with 
him, and he seemed to see her alone. 

He tried to read her thought when she was 


| yet approaching to the spot where he waited for 


her, but he seemed incapable. His own emo- 
tions hindered. He only saw her—the presence 
he worshiped—Judith Hamilton, the woman of 
his dreams these many years; the unapproach- 
able so long—his at last! The words of her 
love were in his heart, a possession forever; and 
vows were on her tongue which in a moment 
should have utterance. He had no misgivings 
now. He could excuse the trouble he saw in her 
eyes when they met his. That she had con- 





sented to accept for her conscience a law suggest- 
ed of his own—that she had made her spiritual 
life to be thus identified with his—satisfied him. 
At this moment he could ask no more! 

He was first to speak. 

‘* Mother,” he said, ‘‘ I am going to make you 
happy at last. You shall have a daughter to- 
day whom I can not instruct you how to love, 
for long ago you found out the excellent way. 
[ thank you, Judith, for bringing her to witness 
this ceremony.” 

She stood and heard, looking on him; mo- 
tionless she stood, and her face had a strange 
calmness one rarely sees in the face of a bride 
who has not yet spoken her vows. She slowly 
moved her head thus standing, and thus looking 
on him; an arrow piercing his heart could not 
have startled him more, for he saw in it the most 
absolute, the most profound resistance to his will 
and to her own—the most utter renunciation. 

Easier would it have been to see that life be- 
fore him drop into sudden and irrevocable ruin 
than to hear the words she spoke. 

‘* David”—as she uttered that name George 
Ridout came nearer; and the poor old mother 
drew herself up, yet somewhat bewildered, and 
yet faintly smiling, such a smile as might grow 
brighter; it seemed as if, when Judith said 
‘* David,” she might have answered, ‘‘ Yes! my 
son, that is!” 





‘‘ David”’—her voice shook, and she paused 
| that she might summon strength, for she would 





speak now with the firmness that alone could 
befit her character and place. The effort was 
well made—triumphantly; though a keen ear 
might have detected in it the valor of despera- 
tion. ‘‘When it becomes impossible for two 
persons to see their way clearly, it is best they 
should look for help to those who love them. 
If we were younger, and erred, we might plead 
youth, inexperience, passion. But now we are | 
helpless, and we knowit. If I can not trust my 
own sense of sight to-day—neither my own nor 
yours—your mother can not mislead us, your | 
friend will not.” 

Alarmed and impatient, the minister an- 
swered quickly, addressing his friend: 

**Ridout, I brought you here to marry us. 
And I said I'd explain why the ceremony must 
be performed in this hurried fashion some other 
time. Last night this lady and myself under- 
stood and trusted each otheréas we seem not to 
do now. We promised ourselves to each other 
in marriage then. But last night Mill Hamilton | 
returned to his house, and he claims his wife.” 

Mr. Home did not pause even for his mo- 
ther’s amazed outbreak, nor for the sudden 
gesture of his friend—that was, however, unac- 
companied by any word. 

**It has often enough been said and repeated | 
that she is free of him—that she was free of him | 
before his death was published. The law made 
her free. Has she any right to outlaw herself | 
for his sake, merely because once she was mar- | 
ried to him? Why should she acknowledge a 
claim he long since destroyed? for it is ascer- 
tained that there is no question of his perpetra- 
tion of the crime he was accused of. There is 
but one thing that would sustain his claim— 
Love. That has perished. I love Judith Ham- | 
ilton. She has said I would | 
protect her and her child. She does not see 
clearly what is right. I would teach her; but 
she will not trust me. The old obligation is | 
what she acknowledges—for better, for worse.” 
The minister ceased abruptly, yet not as if out | 
of his own mouth condemned. He had pre-| 
sented the strong points of his argument, and | 
could say no more. 

‘*Speak, mother!” said Judith, in a sup-| 
pressed voice, that told the difficulty of that | 
mere utterance. But let a woman counsel her; | 
let one who had known, in whatever measure, a | 
woman’s trials, joys, temptations, rights, speak— 
lead her. For how should she lead herself? 

‘*What brought me here?” exclaimed the 
distressed old mother. ‘*Oh David! David! 
man of God, I ne’er feared for you!” 

The words startled that little group. To Ju- 
dith it was obvious that, against herself, she had 
a woman on her side. 

David also obviously gave the words this in- 
terpretation, for he said, instantly, 

* Fear not now, mother. I will do the thing 
that is right. I will defend the fatherless and 
the widow. God will teach me how to do it.” 

‘*Speak!” said Judith, turning to George 
Ridout. 





| 
| 





! 


| friendship to assume higher, nobler. 
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He came forward as if to a conference whose 
eternal issues were clearly set before him. David 
Home’s heart misgave him as he looked at his 
friend ; for here was not the mere personal ally 
who would shield him from a threatened blow: 
here was one who could drop his prerogatives of 
His coun- 
tenance was almost stern of aspect, and his au- 
dience was larger than this apparent one of 
three struggling souls. 

‘* Brother,” said he, approaching David Home, 
and laying his hand on his shoulder, ‘ there's 


| one word, the sublimest and most terrible of all 


those great words whose meaning we must learn 


| —not from the dictionary—self-abnegation. Let 


this woman, who must answer for her own soul, 
speak to you for herself. You can not so in- 


| struct her as to take away her right, her re- 


sponsibility, nay, her subjection, to the con- 
science that speaks louder than our voices. She 
is, as you say, legally free of the man who was 
her husband; and her heart is yours. But it is 


| for not one of us to decide what she shall do, 
| You have yourself reported to me the admirable 


wisdom and judgment with which she has con- 
ducted her life, and her son’s life, and her estate 
for these two years. To her God alone, I must 
remind you, she stands now responsible. I can 
only counsel her—because I love you, and be- 
cause I respect her—follow your deari’s bid- 
ding.” 

In the solemn and awful hush that fell over 
them Judith Hamilton gave her hand to David 
Home. For one instant even now he dared 
hope that the heart should be victorious; had 
not Ridout even made the last appeal to ir? 
But looking into Judith’s eyes he could deceive 
himself no more. 

“Tt is enough,” she said. ‘‘I am glad for 
this, at least—that God has let us speak. It 
will not be a harder life to me that I have the 
knowledge of your love. Of mine I can speak 
no more. For I have spoken, David. Mother, 
I have spoken to him. Do not let it die—the 
flower that opened so fair! It might blossom 
all the year round; and it would not make oth- 
er work the harder that this, the hardest, is done. 
Done by God’s help, or it could never be!— 
He is coming here to-night, you say. I will go 
with him. He has never doubted me: he doubts 
every thing else now but me. Something he 
must have. It was for better, for worse; till 
death us do part—till death us do part!” 


Life, at the longest, is brief—we are in the 
habit of saying. 

We sum up the moments that go to make the 
years, and stand appalled to think of what must 
be lived through if the years are joyless. Ten 
years are not many, but in less time a ruin may 
be wrought; or in them the soul may grow in 
strength and grace and in wisdom to enter a king- 
dom of heaven all whose events, all whose revela- 
tions, shall correspond to the inward fitness. 

When the cholera came into the heart of New 
England Judith Hamilton said to her husband, 
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“Let Judah go to Granby. Whatever hap- 

ns to us, we must keep him for this world.” 
And that day the lad set out alone for the town 
on Grand River, where David Home still lived 
and preached the Gospel. 

Before the end of the week Mr. Home went 
down to the great city, where a thousand crimes 
might hide themselves a lifetime from detection. 
He had no fear of cholera, or it wus a fear now 
mastered. For the first time in ten years he had 
obtained knowledge of Judith’s home. He had 
talked with Judith’s son, and the day after the 
lad’s arrival at his house he left him there in his 
mother’s charge, in sight of Riverside. 

It was bis conviction that there was urgent 
reason for this journey : 
solitary, workful years were drawing to a close. 
The inquiries he had made had left on his mind 
an impression young Judah was innocent of at- 


tempting to convey, and nothing could loosen | 


its hold—nothing abate its force. 


He readily found the house that he was seek- | 


ing—a cottage in the suburbs of the town, iso- | 
lated, remote, with no recommendation of site, 
no charm of prospect or neighborhood, to point 
it out or to commend it. Judith’s home. 


A frame cottage, painted white, across whose | 


that more than the ten | 


ment by moment, with most intense anxiety. 
But a second glance was sufficient; and she 
said, 

‘*Did Judah find you?” 

“ Yes? 

‘¢ Then sit here, in my place, for I must leave 
it. I must finda doctor. Ihave expected one 
every instant, so long! He is falling into the 
stupor.” 

As she spoke Mill Hamilton opened wide his 
eyes. He saw Judith leaving his bedside, and 
he fancied for an instant—incredible though he 
might pronounce the fancy, and instantly though 

| he must reject it—that she was going to desert 
him. 

‘“*There!” he said. ‘‘ You're afraid of the 
cholera too. So am I, for your sake. I wish 
you had gone with Judah. It is wicked to keep 
you here |” 

She was back by his side in an instant, and 
| bending over him, said, 
| « I was going for something that would help 

you, Mill; it was only a minute I'd be gone, and 
| our friend here would sit with you.’ 

But before he could speak in answer the doc- 
| tor came. 
| He did not stay five minutes. Going directly 


| 


front a veranda ran whose latticed walls were | to the bed—he had been sent for, this house an- 
covered with vines, in whose narrow yard were | swered to the number, that was all he knew—he 
a few ornamental shrubs, and tiny beds of flow- | looked at the patient, and turning to the wife, 


ers in the grass, showed that refinement and 


taste lived in the house—the house where J u- | 


dith lived. 

It was such a home as Mill Hamilton in his 
early dreaming moods might have desired. The 
aspirations of David Home would never have 
passed beyond it. 
street, and surveyed the green inclosure, looked 
at the shrubs and flowers as her friends, her wit- 
nesses, about which she had planned, whose 
growth she had regarded, he found himself won- 
dering whether the great Mill Hamilton had 


actually found content as well as retirement in | 


this humble retreat. 

He ascended the ftight of steps leading to the 
veranda and approached the open door, and as 
he did so a voice, raised high in fear or pain, 
said, ‘“‘ Judith! Judith!” 

The name drew him in ‘‘as a call,” till he 
stood at the end of the passage, before the open 
door of an apartment where on a bed lay—no! 
it was not Judith! The voice that cried was not 
to one departing—and that had been David 
Home's instant suspicion as, breathless, he hur- 
ried on till he came and beheld. 

It was Mill Hamilton, who lay, that summer | 
evening when Death’s messages were many, 
doubting whether his own time had come. 

So absorbed was Judith in the efforts she was 
making to soothe him in his agony, that though 
she saw the minister enter, she saw it as the 
arrival of a friend whose presence—not as a 
mere spirit—was familiar in thatroom. At the 
first glance, indeed, she supposed it was the 
physician, for whom she had sent two hours | 


ago, and whose coming she had waited for, mo- | 


Yet as he walked up the | 


said, 

‘*Tt was too late at noon. Yet, in the morn- 
ing, if we deem advisable then, he must be taken 
tothe hospital. He will get the right treatment 
there.” 

| Mill Hamilton heard these words: 
at the doctor and laughed. 

“T understand you,” he said. 
| ‘i'ma dead man myself,” replied the doctor. 
‘* We may happen to meet at the hospital though. 
You've got pluck enough, and if J die it will be 
standing.” 

‘* Lie down,” said Judith, in quick sympathy 
| with the spirit that could speak thus. ‘You 

will find a bed up stairs. I will send for any 
one you say. You do look very ill. Indeed 
| you must remain.” 

**No, no,” answered the doctor; he was a 
young man, and a month ago studied this pesti- 

| lence with ambitious vigor, and in imagination 
saw himself the healer of the town—the stayer 
of the scourge; and though that expectation, 
hope, ambition had dropped out of sight, and 

| was as if it had never been, he was still bent on 

| the work ; and where there was a hope of saving 
| life he served the sick with untiring zeal. 

When he was gone Judith sat down by Ham- 
| ilton’s bed. She held his hand—something in 
life to lean on he should have—as long as his 
life lasted. He grasped her hand when he felt 
her touch as if in it lay his salvation. 

‘* Where's the boy?” he asked, rousing from 
the strange state of drowsiness into which he 
was constantly falling. 

‘* He will come back by-and-by,” said Judith. 

“Don’t let him stay too long.” 


he looked 
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“No, father, it will not be a great while. 
We could not spare him long.” 

David Home stood at a distance and surveyed 
his old friend—saw what ten years had done to- 
ward whitening his gray hair. How old he 
looked! and yet this was not irasc:ble, vindictive, 
or defiant old age. Had the years brought him 
repentance? was it possible for him to speak 
out on his death-bed in blessing or in praise? 
Had he any thing to say to her who had given 
her life for his life, honoring love even to death— 
surrendering common happiness that she might 
save even the semblance of love from a new des- 


ecration in any mortal’s mind? She had thrown | 


herself into the deadly breach with more than 
the valor of fighting men who have for their in- 
citement gaping wounds, and flowing blood, dis- 
membered bodies, death. She had pitched her 
tent among enemies, had become outcast and 
alien for the sake of a deserter. And to what 
purpose ? 

To hear him say at last, as in a dream, that 
now and then moved him as a reality, 

‘Tt is the cholera—the city is dying of it. 
We sent away Judah—run Judith! I won't 
have you dying here for me! It's too much— 
go.” 

And yet, when she did not go—neither argued 
with him, but sat silent—he did not seem to no- 


tice that she lightly heeded what sounded so | 


peremptory in the moment of strenuous utter- 
ance which exhausted him. He was still hold- 
ing her hand—clinging to it yet. 

** Judith,” he said, ‘you've been true as 
God. 
Him from you.” 

‘‘T would not give you up,” she answered, 
tenderly, ‘‘to any one but Him.” And who 
can tell the satisfaction with which she spoke 
those words! It was—David Home where he 
stood acknowledged it—it was, though an hour 
of death, an hour of holy triumph. 

“* Judith—there! Kneel down. 


Say, God 
take this sinner in—say—ZJ’d/ say to Him—in a 
moment, when I see clearer—I'll say, she stood 


by me till death. It was of her free-will. 
a sinner; but she did that for me, and I’ve got 
to worshiping her where I only was proud of 
her; and that’s all my fitness for heaven. She 
did it to save me. God can’t do less.” 


I couldn't consent to go to any one but | 


I'm | 


| “Mill, dear, here’s an old friend come to 
speak to you,” exclaimed Judith. She looked 
toward the minister as she spoke, but not for 
“ghostly counsel” nor for priestly warrant. She 
would have risen up and withdrawn her hand, 
but her husband would not let her move. He 
held her there as much by his words as by his 
grasp. i 

‘*No friend but Judith,” he said. ** Judith, 
pray out so I can hear you what you've been 
praying all this while. I know you’ve made it 
all safe for me, intercessor, but no harm—once 
more.” 

‘*Q Father, if Thou art taking him out of 
this world, take him to a better home! Take 
him to Thyself. O thou loving one, if Thou 
wilt take him from us, smile on him!” 

‘* Say for your sake, Judith, for you love me.” 
So did he stay him on this rock—of trust in Ju- 
dith. 

‘* For Jesus’ sake! Thy dear Son’s sake—not 
mine—not my husband’s. We are dust before 
our Creator.” 

‘* My boy,” he said, with sudden vehemence, 
‘*love your mother. God will love you for 
that. Judah—how could she make a man out 
|of a wild beast? She’s done it. There she 
stood—like a rock it was, my boy—till I cast 
anchor.” 

As long as he could speak this was Mill Ham- 
ilton’s testimony. He spoke but to bless the 
name of Judith. His hope of heaven was fixed 
on his trust in her perfect faithfulness. And 
again the world was saved by Love. 

When he could speak no more, she bowed 
her head over him and said: 

‘It is enough. The battle’s fought, the vic- 
tory’s won. ‘The entrance of Thy word giveth 
light.” 


David Home wrestled in that cottage all night 
long with Death. Morning saw him kneeling, 
as last night Judith knelt, and as scores of men 

,at that same moment were kneeling, to hear 
last words of the most precious life. 

‘*T give you all I have,” she said. ‘‘ Finish 
the work I began, for Judah’s sake. Oh, Da- 
vid, it is not long. Has it been a weary time, 
beloved? Wait! wait! We have done our 
| duty. Leave to God the rest.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*ADAM BEDE.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ROMOLA IN HER PLACE. 
T was the thirtieth of October, 1496. The 
sky that morning was clear enough, and there 
was a pleasant autumnal breeze. But the Flor- 
entines just then thought very little about the 
land-breezes: they were thinking of the gales 


at sea, which seemed to be uniting with all oth- | 


er powers to disprove the Frate’s declaration 
that Heaven took special care of Florence. 


For those terrible gales had driven away from 
the coast of Leghorn certain ships from Mar- 
seilles, freighted with soldiery and corn; and 
Florence was in the direst need, first of food, 
and secondly of fighting men. Pale famine was 
in her streets, and her territory was threatened 
on all its borders. 

For the French king, that new Charlemagne, 
who had entered Italy in anticipatory triumph, 
and had conquered Naples without the least 
trouble, had gone away again fifteen months 
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ago, and was even, it was feared, in his grief for 
the loss of a new-born son, losing the languid 
intention of coming back again to redress griev- 
ances and set the Church in order. A league 
had been formed against him—a Holy League, 
with Pope Borgia at its head, to ‘‘ drive out the 
barbarians,” who still garrisoned the fortress of 
Naples. That had a patriotic sound ; but, look- 
ed at more closely, the Holy League seemed 
yery much like an agreement among certain 
wolves to drive away all other wolves, and then 
to see which among themselves could snatch the 
largest share of the prey. And there was a gen- 
eral disposition to regard Florence, not as a fel- 
low-wolf, but rather as a desirable carcass. Flor- 
ence, therefore, of all the chief Italian States, 
had alone declined to join the league, adhering 
still to the French alliance. 

She had declined at her peril. 
ment Pisa, still fighting savagely for liberty, 
was being encouraged not only by strong forces 
from Venice and Milan, but by the presence of 
the German Emperor Maximilian, who had 
been invited by the League, and was joining 
the Pisans with such troops as he had in the at- 
tempt to get possession of Leghorn, while the 
coast was invested by Venetian and Genoese 
ships. And if, Leghorn should fall into the 
hands of the enemy, woe to Florence! For if 
that one outlet toward the sea were closed, 
hedged in as she was on the land by the bitter 
ill-will of the Pope, and the jenlousy of smaller 
States, how could succors reaci: her? 


AY . 
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The government of Florence had shown a| 
great heart in this urgent need, meeting losses | 
and defeats with vigorous effort, raising fresh | 
money, raising fresh soldiers, but not neglecting | 
the good old method of Italian defense—concil- | 
iatory embassies. And while the scarcity of | 
food was every day becoming greater, they had 


At this mo- | 


| quested .Savonarola to preach. 


resolved, in opposition to old precedent, not to 
shut out the starving country people, and the 
mendicants driven from the gates of other cities, 
who came flocking to Florence like birds from a 
land of snow. These acts of a government in 
which the disciples of Savonarola made the 
strongest element were not allowed to pass with- 
out criticism. The disaffected were plentiful, 
and they saw clearly that the government took 
the worst course for the public welfare. Flor- 
ence ought to join the League, and make com- 
mon cause with the other great Italian States, 
instead of drawing down their hostility by a fu- 
tile adherence to a foreign ally. Florence ought 
to take care of her own citizens, instead of open- 
ing her gates to famine and pestilence in the 
shape of starving contadini and alien mendi- 
cants. 

Every day the distress became sharper: ev- 
ery day the murmurs became louder. And, 
crown the difficulties of the government, for a 
month and more—in obedience to a mandate 
from Rome—Fra Girolamo had ceased to preach. 
But on the arrival of the terrible news that the 
ships from Marseilles had been driven back, and 
that no corn was coming, the need for the voice 
that could infuse faith and patience into the 
people became too imperative to be resisted. In 
defiance of the Papal mandate the Signoria re- 
And two days 
ago he had mounted again the pulpit of the Duo- 
mo, and had told the people only to wait and be 
steadfast, and the Divine help would certainly 
come. It was a bold sermon: he consented to 


| have his frock stripped off him if, when Flor- 


ence persevered in fulfilling the duties of piety 
and citizenship, God did not come to her rescue. 

Yet at present, on this morning of the thirtieth, 
there were no signs of rescue. LVerhaps if the 
precious Tabernacle of the Madonna dell’ Im- 
pruneta were brought into Florence and carried 
in devout procession to the Duomo, that Mo- 
ther, rich in sorrows and therefore in merey, 
would plead for the suffering city? For a cen- 
tury and a half there were records how the Flor- 
entines, suffering from drought, or flood, or 
famine, or pestilence, or the threat of wars, had 


| fetched the potent image within their walls, and 


had found deliverance. And grateful honor 
had been done to her and her ancient church of 
L’Impruneta; the high house of Buondelmonti, 
patrons of the church, had to guard her hidden 
image with bare sword; wealth had been poured 
out for prayers at her shrine, for chantings, and 
chapels, and ever-burning lights; and lands had 
been added, till there was much quarreling for 
the privilege of serving her. The Florentines 


| were deeply convinced of her graciousness to 


them, so that the sight of her tabernacle within 
their walls was like the parting of the cloud, and 
the proverb ran, that the Florentines had a Ma- 
donna who would do what they pleased. When 
were they in more need of her pleading pity 
than now? And already, the evening before, 
the tabernacle containing the miraculous hidden 

image had been brought with high and reverend 
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escort from L’Impruneta, the privileged spot | 
six miles beyond the gate of San Piero that | 
looks toward Rome, and had been deposited in 

the church of San Gaggio, outside the gate, 

whence it was to be fetched in solemn proces- 

sion by all the fraternities, trades, and authori- 

ties of Florence. 

But the Pitying Mother had not yet entered 
within the walls, and the morning arose on un- | 
changed misery and despondency. Pestilence 
was hovering in the track of famine. Not only 
the hospitals were full, but the court-yards of 
private houses had been turned into refuges and 
infirmaries; and still there was unsheltered want. 
And early this morning, as usual, members of 
the various fraternities who made it part of their 
duty to bury the unfriended dead were bearing 
away the corpses that had sunk by the wayside. 
As usual, sweet womanly forms, with the refined 
air and carriage of the well-born, but in the 
plainest garb, were moving about the streets on 
their daily errands of tending the sick and re- 
lieving the hungry. 

One of these forms was easily distinguishable 
as Romola de’ Bardi. Clad in the simplest gar- | 
ment of black serge, with a plain piece of black 
drapery drawn over her head, so as to hide all 
her hair, except the bands of gold that rippled 
apart on her brow, she was advancing from the | 
Ponte Vecchio toward the Por’ Santa Maria— | 
the street in a direct line with the bridge—when | 
she found her way obstructed by the pausing of | 
a bier, which was being carried by members of 
the company of San Jacopo del Popolo, in search 
for the unburied dead. The brethren at the head | 
of the bier were stooping to examine something, | 
while a group of idle workmen, with features | 
paled and sharpened by hunger, were clustering | 


round and all talking at once. | 


** He’s dead, I tell you!) Messer Domened- 
dio has loved him well enough to take him.” | 

** Ah, and it would be well for us all if we 
could have our legs stretched out and go with | 
our heads two or three bracci foremost! It’s 
ill standing upright with hunger to prop you.” 

** Well, well, he's an old fellow. Death has | 
got a poor bargain. Liie’s had the best of him.” | 

** And no Florentine, ten to one! <A beggar | 
turned out of Siena. San Giovanni defend us! 
They've no need of soldiers to fight us. They 
send us an army of starving men.” 

**No, no! This man is one of the prisoners 
turned out of the Stinche. I know by the gray 
patch where the prison badge was.” 

** Keep quiet! Lend a hand! Don’t you 
see the brethren are going to lift him on the 
bier!” 

‘*Tt’s likely he’s alive enough if he could only 
look it. The soul may be inside him if it had | 
only a drop of vernaccia to warm it.” 

“Tn truth, I think he is not dead,” said one 
of the brethren, when they had lifted him on 
the bier. ‘‘ He has perhaps only sunk down for 
want of food.” 





“Let me try to give him some wine,” said | 
She loosened the | 


Romola, coming forward. 





small flask which she carried at her belt, and, 
leaning toward the prostrate body, with a deft 
hand she applied a small ivory implement be- 
tween the teeth, and poured into the mouth q 
few drops of wine. ‘The stimulus acted: the 
wine was evidently swallowed. She poured more, 
till the head was moved a little toward her, and 
the eyes of the old man opened full upon her 
with the vague look of returning consciousness, 
Then for the first time a sense of complete 
recognition came over Romola. Those wild 
dark eyes opening in the sallow deep-lined face, 
with the white beard, which was now long again, 
were like an unmistakable signature toa remem- 
bered handwriting. The light of two summers 
had not made that image any fainter in Romo- 
la’s memory: the image of the escaped prisoner, 
whom she had seen in the Duomo the day when 
Tito first wore the armor—at whose grasp Tito 
was paled with terror in the strange sketch she 
had seen in Piero’s studio. A wretched tremor 
and palpitation seized her. Now at last, per- 
haps, she was going to know some secret which 


| might be more bitter than all that had gone be- 


fore. She felt an impulse to dart away as from 
some sight of horror; and again, a more imperi- 
ous need to keep close by the side of this old 
man whom, the divination of keen feeling told 
her, her husband had injured. In the very in- 
stant of this conflict she still leaned toward him 
and kept her right hand ready to administer 
more wine, while her left was passed under his 
neck. Her hands trembled, but their habit of 
soothing helpfulness would have served to guide 
them without the direction of her thought. 

Baldassarre was looking at her for the first 
time. The close seclusion in which Romola’s 
trouble had kept her in the weeks preceding her 
flight and his arrest had denied him the oppor- 
tunity he had sought of seeing the Wife who 
lived in the Via de’ Bardi; and at this moment 
the descriptions he had heard of the fair golden- 
haired woman were all gone, like yesterday’s 
waves. 

‘* Will it not be well to carry him to the steps 
of San Stefano?” said Romola. ‘‘ We shall 
cease then to stop up the street, and you can go 
on your way with your bier.” 

They had only to move onward for about thir- 
ty yards before reaching the steps of San Stefano, 
and by this time Baldassarre was able himself to 
make some efforts toward getting off the bier, 
and propping himself on the steps against the 
church doorway. The charitable brethren pass- 
ed on, but the group of interested spectators, 
who had nothing to do and much to say, had 
considerably increased. The feeling toward the 
old man was not so entirely friendly now it was 
quite certain that he was alive, but the respect 
inspired by Romola’s presence caused the passing 
remarks to be made in a rather more subdued 
tone than before. 

‘“‘ Ah, they gave him his morsel every day in 
the Stinche—that’s why he can’t do so well with- 
out it. You and I, Cecco, know better what it 
is to go to bed fasting.” 
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“ Gnaffe! that’s why the Magnificent Eight | It was saved for sick women and children. You 


have turned out some of the prisoners, that they 
may shelter honest people instead. But if ev- 
ery thief is to be brought to life with good 
wine and wheaten bread, we Ciompi had better 
go and fill ourselves in Arno while the water's 
plenty.” 

Romola had seated herself on the steps by 
Baldassarre, and was saying, ‘‘Can you eat a 
little bread now? perhaps by-and-by you will be 
able, if I leave it with you. I must go on, be- 
cause I have promised to be at the hospital. 
But I will come back if you will wait here, and 
then I will take you to some shelter. Do you un- 
derstand? Will you wait? I will come back.” 

He looked dreamily at her, and repeated her 
words, ‘‘come back.” It was no wonder that 
his mind was enfeebled by his bodily exhaust- 
ion, but she hoped that he apprehended her 
meaning. She opened her basket, which was 
filled with pieces of soft bread, and put one of 
the pieces into his hand. 

‘‘Do you keep your bread for those that can’t 
swallow, madonna?” said a rough-looking fel- 
low, in a red night-cap, who had elbowed his 
way into the inmost circle of spectators—a circle 
that was pressing rather closely on Romola. 

“Tf any body isn’t hungry,” said another, ‘‘I 
say, let him alone. He’s better off than people 
who've got craving stomachs and no breakfast.” 

“Yes, indeed; if a man’s a mind to die, it’s 
a time to encourage him, instead of making him 
come back to life against his will. Dead men 
want no trencher.” 

‘*Oh, you don’t understand the Frate’s char- 
ity,” said a young man in an excellent cloth 
tunic, whose face showed no signs of want. 
‘*The Frate has been preaching to the birds, 
like Saint Anthony, and he’s been telling the 
hawks they were made to feed the sparrows, as 
every good Florentine citizen was made to feed 
six starving beggar-men from Arezzo or Bologna. 
Madonna there is a pious Pragnone: she’s not 
going to throw away her good bread on honest 
citizens who've got all the Frate’s prophecies to 
swallow.” 

‘‘Come, madonna,” said he of the red cap, 
“the old thief doesn’t eat the bread, you see: 
you'd better try us. We fast so much we're 
half saints already.” 

The circle had narrowed till the coarse men 
—most of them gaunt from privation—had left 
hardly any margin round Romola. She had 
been taking from her basket a small horn cup, 
into which she put the piece of bread and just 
moistened it with wine; and hitherto she had 
not appeared to heed them. But now she rose 
to her feet, and looked round at them. Instinct- 
ively the men who were nearest to her pushed 
backward a little, as if their rude nearness were 
the fault of those behind. Romola held out the 
basket of bread to the man in the night-cap, 
looking at him without any reproach in her 
glance, as she said, 

“Hunger is hard to bear, I know, and you 
have the power to take this bread if you will. 





are strong men; but if you do not choose to suf- 
fer because you are strong, you have the power 
to take every thing from the weak. You can 
take the bread from this basket; but I shall 
watch by this old man; I shall resist your tak- 
ing the bread from him.” 

For a few moments there was perfect silence, 
while Romola looked at the faces before her, and 
held out the basket of bread. Her own pale 
face had the slightly pinched look and the deep- 
ening of the eye-socket which indicate unusual 
fasting in the habitually temperate, and the large 
direct gaze of her hazel eyes was all the more 
impressive. The man in the night-cap looked 
rather silly, and backed, thrusting his elbow into 
his neighbor's ribs with an air of moral rebuke. 
The backing was general, every one wishing to 
imply that he had been pushed forward against 
his will; and the young man in the fine cloth 
tunic had disappeared. 

But at this moment the armed servitors of 
the Signoria, who had begun to patrol the line 
of streets through which the procession was to 
pass, came up to disperse the group which was 
obstructing the narrow street. The man ad- 
dressed as Cecco retreated from a threatening 
mace up the church steps, and said to Romola, 
in a respectful tone, 

‘* Madonna, if you want to go on your er- 
rands, I'll take care of the old man.”’ 

Cecco was a wild-looking figure: a very rag- 
ged tunic, made shaggy and variegated by cloth- 
dust and clinging fragments of wool, gave relief 
to a pair of bare bony arms and a long sinewy 
neck ; his square jaw shaded by a bristly black 
beard, his bridgeless nose and low forehead, 
made his face look as if it had been crushed 
down for the purposes of packing, and a narrow 
piece of red rag tied over his ears seemed to as- 
sist in the compression. Romola looked at him 
with some hesitation. 

**Don’t distrust me, madonna,” said Cecco, 
who understood her look perfectly ; ‘‘ I’m not so 
pretty as you, but I’ve got an old mother who 
eats my porridge for me. What! there’s a heart 
inside me, and I've bought a candle for the most 
Holy Virgin before now. Besides, see there, the 
old fellow is eating his sop. He’s hale enough: 
he'll be on his legs as well as the best of us by- 
and-by.” 

‘*Thank you for offering to take care of him, 
friend,” said Romola, rather penitent for her 
doubting glance. Then leaning to Baldassarre, 
she said, ‘‘ Pray wait for me till I come again.” 

He assented with a slight movement of the 
head and hand, and Romola went on her way 
toward the hospital of San Matteo, in the Piazza 
di San Marco. 


—— 
CHAPTER XLII. 


THE UNSEEN MADONNA. 


Is returning from the hospital, more than an 
hour later, Romola took a different road, mak- 
ing a wider circuit toward the river, which she 
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reached at some distance from the Ponte Vec- | of various ranks, who might be seen at ordinary 
chio. She turned her steps toward that bridge, | times going about the business of the shop, the 
intending to hasten to San Stefano in search of | counting-house, or the State; but no member 
Baldassarre. She dreaded to know more about | now was discernible as son, husband, or father, 
him, yet she felt as if, in forsaking him, she | They had dropped their personality, and walked 
would be forsaking some near claim upon her. | as symbols of a common vow. Each company 
But when she approached the meeting of the | had its color and its badge, but the garb of all 
roads where the Por’ Santa Maria would be on! was a complete shroud, and left no expression 
her right hand and the Ponte Vecchio on her but that of fellowship. 
left, she found herself involved in a crowd who | In comparison with them the multitude of 
suddenly fell on their knees; and she immedi-| monks seemed to be strongly distinguished in- 
ately knelt with them. The Cross was passing | dividuals, in spite of the common tonsure and 
—the Great Cross of the Duomo—which headed | the common frock. First came a white stream of 
the procession. Romola was later than she had | reformed Benedictines ; and then a much longer 
expected to be, and now she must wait till the | stream of the Frati Minori, or Franciscans, in 
procession had passed. As she rose from her that age all clad in gray, with the knotted cord 
knees, when the Cross had disappeared, the re-| round their waists, and some of them with the 
turn to a standing posture, with nothing to do | zoccoli, or wooden sandals, below their bare feet 
but gaze, made her more conscious of her fatigue | —perhaps the most numerous order in Florence, 
than she had been while she had been walking owning many zealous members who loved man- 
and occupied. A shop-keeper by her side said: kind and hated the Dominicans. And after the 
**Madonna Romola, you will be weary of | gray came the black of the Augustinians of San 
standing: Gian Fantoni will be glad to give you Spirito, with more cultured human faces above 
a seat in his house. Here is his door close at | it—men who had inherited the library of Boc- 
hand. Let me open it for you. What! he loves caccio, and had made the most learned com- 
God and the Frate as we do. His house is pany in Florence when learning was rarer ; then 
yours.” | the white over dark of the Carmelites ; and then 
Romola was accustomed now to be addressed | again the unmixed black of the Servites, that 
in this fraternal way by ordinary citizens, whose famous Florentine order founded by seven mer- 
faces were familiar to her from her having seen | chants who forsook their gains to adore the Di- 
them constantly in the Duomo. The word | vine Mother. 
home” had come to mean, for her, less the! And now the hearts of all on-lookers began 
house in the Via de’ Bardi, where she sat in fre- | to beat a little faster, either with hatred or with 
quent loneliness, than the towered circuit of | love, for there was a stream of black and white 
Florence, where there was hardly a turn of the | coming over the bridge—of black mantles over 
streets at which she was not greeted with looks | white scapularies; and every one knew that the 
of appeal or of friendliness. She was glad enough | Dominicans were coming. Those of Fiesole 
to pass through the opened door on her right | passed first. One black mantle parted by white 
hand and be led by the fraternal hose-vendor to | after another, one tonsured head after another, 
an upstairs window, where a stout woman with | and still expectation was suspended. They were 
three children, all in the plain garb of Piagnoni, | very coarse mantles, all of them, and many were 
made a place for her with much reverence above | threadbare, it not ragged; for the Prior of San 
the bright hanging draperies. From this corner | Marco had reduced the fraternities under his rule 
station she could see, not only the procession | to the strictest poverty and discipline. But in 
pouring in solemn slowness between the lines of | the long line of black and white there was at last 
houses on the Ponte Vecchio, but also the river | singled out a mantle only a little more worn 
and the Lung’ Arno on toward the bridge of the | than the rest, with a tonsured head above it 
Santa Trinita. j Which might not have appeared supremely re- 
In sadness and in stillness came the slow pro-| markable to a stranger who had not seen it on 
cession. Not even a wailing chant broke the | bronze medals, with the sword of God as its ob- 
silent appeal for mercy: there was only the! verse; or surrounded by an armed guard on the 
tramp of footsteps, and the faint sweep of woolen | way to the Duomo; or transfigured by the in- 
garments. They were young footsteps that were ward flame of the orator as it looked round on 4 
passing when Romola first looked from the win- | rapt multitude. 
dow—a long train of the Florentine youth, bear-| As the approach of Savonarola was discerned, 
ing high in the midst of them the white image none dared conspicuously to break the stillness 
of the youthful Jesus, with a golden glory above by a sound which would rise above the solemn 
his head, standing by the tall cross where the tramp of footsteps and the faint sweep of gare 
thorns and the nails lay ready. ments; nevertheless his ear, as well as other 
After that train of fresh beardless faces came | ears, caught a mingled sound of low hissing that 
the mysterious-looking Companies of Discipline, | longed to be curses, and murmurs that longed to 
bound by secret rules to self-chastisement, and be blessings. Perhaps it was the sense that the 
devout praise, and special acts of piety ; all wear- | hissing predominated which made two or three 
ing a garb which concealed the whole head and of his disciples in the fore-ground of the crowd, 
face except the eyes. Every one knew that at the meeting of the roads, fall on their knees 
these mysterious forms were Florentine citizens | as if something divine were passing. ‘The move- 
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ment of silent homage spread: it went along the | 
sides of the streets like a subtle shock, leaving 
some unmoved, while it made the most bend the 

knee and bow the head. But the hatred, too, 

gathered a more intense expression; and as 
Savonarola passed up the Por’ Santa Maria, 

Romola could see that some one at an upper 
window spat upon him. 

Monks again—Frati Umiliati, or Humbled 
Brethren, from Ognissanti, with a glorious tradi- 
tion of being the earliest workers in the wool- | 
trade; and again more monks—Vallombrosan 
and other varieties of Benedictines, reminding 


| 


the hidden Mother cared less for torches and 
brocade than for the wail of the hungry people. 
Florence was in extremity: she had done her 
utmost, and could only wait for something di- 
vine that was not in her own power. 

The Frate in the torn mantle had said that 
help would certainly come, and many of the 


| faint-hearted were clinging more to their faith 


in the Frate’s word than to their faith in the vir- 
tues ofthe unseen Image. But there were nota 
few of the fierce-hearted who thought with secret 
rejoicing that the Frate’s word might be proved 
false. 


the instructed eye by niceties of form and color * Slowly the tabernacle moved forward, and 
that in ages of abuse, long ago, reformers had | knees were bent. There was profound stillness ; 
arisen who had marked a change of spirit by a | for the train of priests and chaplains from L’Im- 


change of garb; till at last the shaven crowns | pruneta stirred no passion in the on-lookers. 


were at an end, and there came the train of un- 
tonsured secular priests. 

Then followed the twenty-one incorporated | 
Arts of Florence in long array, with their ban- 
ners floating above them in proud declaration | 
that the bearers had their distinct functions, 
from the bakers of bread to the judges and nota- 
ries. And then all the secondary officers of 
State, beginning with the less and going on to | 
the greater, till the line of secularities was broken 
by the Canons of the Duomo, carrying a sacred 
relic—the very head, inclosed in silver, of San 
Zenobio, immortal bishop of Florence, whose 
virtues were held to have saved the city perhaps 
a thousand years before. 

Here was the nucleus of the procession. Be- 
hind the relic came the archbishop in gorgeous 
cope, with canopy held above him; and after 
him the mysterious hidden Image—hidden first 
by rich curtains of brocade inclosing an outer | 
painted tabernacle, but within this, by the more 
ancient tabernacle which had never been opened 
in the memory of living men, or the fathers of 
living men. In that inner shrine was the image 
of the Pitying Mother, found ages ago in the 
soil of L’Impruneta, uttering a cry as the spade 


| thing bright-colored. 


The procession was about to close with the Priors 
and the Gonfaloniere ; the long train of compa- 
nies and symbols, which have their silent music 
and stir the mind as a chorus stirs it, was pass- 
ing out of sight, and now a faint yearning hope 


| was all that struggled with the accustomed, de- 


spondency. 

Romola, whose heart had been swelling, half 
with foreboding, half with that enthusiasm of 
fellowship which the life of the last two years 
had made as habitual to her as the consciousness 
of costume to a vain and idle woman, gave a 
deep sigh, as at the end of some long mental 
tension, and remained on her knees for very 
languor; when suddenly there flashed from be- 
tween the houses on to the distant bridge some- 
In the instant Romola 
started up and stretched out her arms, leaning 


from the window, while the black drapery fell 


from her head, and the golden gleam of her hair 


| and the flush in her face seemed the effect of one 
illumination. 


A shout arose in the same in- 
stant; the last troops of the procession paused, 
and all faces were turned toward the distant 
bridge. 

But the bridge was passed now; the horse- 


struckit. Hitherto the unseen Image had hard- | man was pressing at full gallop along by the 
ly ever been carried to the Duomo without hav- | Arno; the sides of his bay horse, just streaked 
ing rich gifts borne before it. There was no re- | with foam, looked all white from swiftness; his 
citing the list of precious offerings made by emu- | cap was flying loose by his red becchetto, and he 


lous men and communities, especially of veils | waved an olive branch in his hand. 
But the richest of | messenger—a messenger of good tidings! The 


and curtains and mantles. 
all these, it was said, had been given by a poor 
abbess and her nuns, who, having no money to 


buy materials, wove a mantle of gold brocade | 


with their prayers, embroidered it and adorned 


It was a 


blessed olive branch spoke afar off. But the 
| impatient people could not wait. They rushed 
'to meet the on-comer, and seized his horse’s 
| rein, pushing and trampling. 

And now Romola could see that the horse- 


it with their prayers, and, finally, saw their work | 
presented to the Blessed Virgin in the great | man was her husband, who had been sent to 
Piazza by two beautiful youths who spread out Pisa a few days before on a private embassy. 
white wings and vanished in the blue. | The recognition brought no new flash of joy into 

But to-day there were no gifts carried before | her eyes. She had checked her first impulsive 
the tabernacle: no donations were to be given | attitude of expectation; but her governing anx- 
to-day except to the poor. That had been the | iety was still to know what news of relief had 
advice of Fra Girolamo, whose preaching never | come for Florence. 


insisted on gifts to the invisible powers, but only | ‘Good news!” ‘‘Best news!” ‘‘ News to 


on help to visible need; and altars had been 
raised at various points in front of the churches, 


on which the oblations for the poor were de- | 


posited. Notevena torch was carried. Surely 


be paid with hose (novelle da calze)!” were the 
vague answers with which Tito met the impor- 
tunities of the crowd, until he had succeeded in 
pushing on his horse to the spot at the meeting 
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of the ways where the Gonfaloniere and the Pri- 
ors were awaiting him. There he paused, and, 
bowing low, said: 

‘* Magnificent Signori! I have to deliver to 
you the joyful news that the galleys from France, 


laden with corn and men, have arrived safely in | 


the port of Leghorn, by favor of a strong wind, 
which kept the enemy’s fleet at a distance.” 

The words had no sooner left Tito’s lips than | 
they seemed to vibrate up the streets. A great | 
shout rang through the air, and rushed along 
the river ; and then another, and another; and 
the shouts were heard spreading along the line 
of the procession toward the Duomo; and then 
there were fainter answering shouts, like the in- 
termediate plash of distant waves in a great lake 
whose waters obey one impulse. 

For some minutes there was no attempt to 
speak further: the Signoria themselves lifted 


up their caps, and stood bareheaded in the pres- | 
ence of a rescue which had come from outside | 


the limit of their own power—from that region 


of trust and resignation which has been in all | 


ages called divine. 
At last, as the signal was given to move for- 
ward, Tito said, with a smile: 


**T ought to say that any hose to be bestowed | 
by the Magnificent Signoria, in reward of these 
tidings, are due, not to me, but to another man, 
who had ridden hard to bring them, and would 
have been here in my place if his horse had not | 
broken down just before he reached Signa. Meo_ 


di Sasso will doubtless be here in an hour or two, | 


and may all the more justly claim the glory of 
the messenger, because he has had the chief la- 
bor and has lost the chief delight.” 

Tt was a graceful way of putting a necessary 
statement, and after a word of reply from the 
Proposto, or spokesman of the Signoria, this 
dignified extremity of the procession passed on, 


and Tito turned his horse’s head to follow in its | 


| attracted with the rest toward the Piazza, and 
she found Baldassarre standing alone against 
| the church-door, with the horn cup in his hand, 
_waiting for her. There was a striking change 
‘in him; the blank, dreamy glance of a half-re- 
turned consciousness had given place to a fierce- 
| ness which, as she advanced and spoke to him, 
| flashed upon her as if she had been its object. It 
| was the glance of caged fury that sees its prey 
passing safe beyond the bars. 

Romola started as the glance was turned on 
her, but her immediate thought was that he had 
seen Tito. And as she felt the look of hatred 
grating on her, something like a hope arose that 
this man might be the criminal, and that her 
| husband might not have been guilty toward him. 


| If she could learn that now, by bringing Tito 


face to face with him, and have her mind set at 
| rest! 

‘** Tf you will come with me,” she said, ‘I can 

give you shelter and food until you are quite 
,rested and strong. Will you come?” 
“Yes,” said Baldassarre; ‘*I shall be glad 
| to get my strength. I want to get my strength,” 
| he repeated, as if he were muttering to himself 
| rather than speaking to her. 

“Come,” she said, inviting him to walk by 
her side, and taking the way by the Arno to- 
| ward the Ponte Rubaconte as the more private 
road. 

“T think you are not a Florentine,” she said, 
presently, as they turned on to the bridge. 

He looked round at her without speaking. 
His suspicious caution was more strongly upon 
him than usual, just now that the fog of confu- 
/sion and oblivion was made denser by bodily 
| feebleness. But she was looking at him too, 
and there was something in her gentle eyes 
which at last compelled him to answer her. 
But he answered cautiously, 

“*No, lam no Florentine ; Iam a lonely man.’ 


train, while the great bell of the Palazzo Vec- She observed his reluctance to speak to her, 


chio was already beginning to swing, and give and dared not question him further, lest he 
a louder voice to the people’s joy. | should desire to quit her. As she glanced at 

In that moment, when Tito’s attention had him from time to time, her mind was busy with 
ceased to be imperatively directed, it might have | | thoughts which quenched the faint hope that 
been expected that he would look round and rec- | there was nothing painful to be revealed about 
ognize Romola; but he was apparently engaged her husband. If this old man had been in the 
with his cap, which, now the eager people were | wrong, where was the cause for dread and se- 
leading his horse, he was able to seize and place crecy? They walked on in silence till they 
on his head, while his right hand was still en- reached the entrance into the Via de’ Bardi, 
cumbered with the olive-branch. He had a be- | and Romola noticed that he turned and looked 
coming air of lassitude after his exertions; and at her with a sudden movement as if some shock 
Romola, instead of making any effort to be rec- | had passed through him. A few moments after 
ognized by him, threw her black drapery over | she paused at the half-open door of the court, 


her head again, and remained perfectly quiet. 


Yet she felt almost sure that Tito had seen her; | 


he had the power of seeing every thing without | 
seeming to see it. 
—_—— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE VISIBLE MADONNA. 


Tue crowd had no sooner passed onward than 
Romola descended to the street, and hastened 
to the steps of San Stefano. Cecco had been 


| and turned toward him. 

‘* Ah!” he said, not waiting for her to speak, 
‘**you are his wife.” 

‘* Whose wife?” said Romola, flushing and 
trembling. 

It would have been impossible for Baldas- 
sarre to recall any name at that moment. The 
very force with which the image of Tito pressed 
upon him seemed to expel any verbal sign. He 
made no answer, but looked at her with strange 
fixedness. 
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She opened the door wide and showed the 
court covered with straw, on which lay four or 
five sick people, while some little children crawl- 
ed or sat on it at their ease—tiny pale creatures, 
biting straws and gurgling. | 


The bells that swung out louder and louder peals 
of joy, laying hold of him and making him vi- 
brate along with all the air, seemed to him sim- 
ply part of that strong world which was against 
him. 


‘Tf you will come in,” said Romola, tremu- | Romola had watched Baldassarre until he had 
lously, “ I will find you a comfortable place, and | disappeared round the turning into the Piazza 


bring you some more food.” 
‘No, I will not come in,” said Baldassarre. 
But he stood still, arrested by the burden of im- 


| de’ Mozzi, half feeling that his departure was a 


relief, half reproaching herself for not seeking 
with more decision to know the truth about him, 


pressions under which his mind was too confused for not assuring herself whether there were any 


to choose a course. 

“Can I do nothing for you?” said Romola. 
“Let me give you some money that you may 
bay food. It will be more plentiful soon.” 

She had put her hand into her scarsella as 
she spoke, and held out her palm with several 
grossi in it. She purposely cf2red him more 
than she would have given to any other man in 
the same cireumstances. He looked at the coins 
a little while, and then said, 

‘‘ Yes, I will take them.” 

She poured the coins into his palm, and he 


guiltless misery in his lot which she was not 
helpless to relieve. Yet what could she have 
done if the truth had proved to be the burden 
of some painful secret about her husband, in ad- 
dition to the anxieties that already weighed upon 
|her? Surely a wife was permitted to desire ig- 
norance of a husband's wrong-doing, since she 
alone must not protest and warn men against 
him. But that thought stirred too many intri- 
cate fibres of feeling to be pursued now in her 
weariness. It was a ~——_ rejoice, since help 
had come to Florence; and she turned into the 





grasped them tightly. 

‘Tell me,” said Romola, almost beseeching- 
ly. ‘*What shall you—” 

But Baldassarre had turned away from her, | 


court to tell the good news to her patients on 
their straw beds. She closed the door after her, 


| lest the bells should drown her voice, and then 


throwing the black drapery from her head, that 


and was walking again toward the bridge. Pass-| the women might see her better, she stood in 
ing from it, straight on up the Via del Fosso, | the midst and told them that corn was coming, 
he came upon the shop of Niccolo Caparra, and | and that the bells were ringing for gladness at 


turned toward it without a pause, as if it had the news. They all sat up to listen, while the 
been the very object of his search. Niccold was | children trotted or crawled toward her, and pull- 


at that moment in procession with the armorers 
of Florence, and there was only one apprentice 
in the shop. But there were all sorts of weap- 
ons in abundance hanging there, and Baldas- 
sarre’s eyes discerned what he was more hungry 
for than for bread. Niccolo himself would prob- 
ably have refused to sell any thing that might 
serve aga weapon to this man with signs of the 
prison on him; but the apprentice, less observ- 
ant and scrupulous, took three grossi for a sharp 
hunting-knife without any hesitation. It was a 
conveniently small weapon, which Baldassarre 
could easily thrust within the breast of his tunic, 
and he walked on, feeling stronger. That sharp 
edge might give deadliness to the thrust of an 
aged arm: at least it was a companion, it was a 
power in league with him, even if it failed. It 
would break against armor; but was the armor 
sure to be always there? In those long months 
while vengeance had lain in prison, baseness had 
perhaps become forgetful and secure. The knife 
had been bought with the traitor’s own money. 
That was just. Before he took the money he 
had felt what he should do with it—buy a weap- 
on. Yes, and if possible, food too: food to nour- 
ish the arm that would grasp the weapon, food 
to nourish the body which was the temple of 
vengeance. When he had had enough bread he 
should be able to think and act—to think first 
how he could hide himself, lest the traitor should 


have him dragged away again. With that idea | 


of hiding in his mind Baldassarre turned up the 
narrowest streets, bought himself some meat and 
bread, and sat down under the first loggia to eat. 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 156.—3 C 


ed her black skirts, as if they were impatient at 
being all that long way off her face. She yield- 
ed to them, weary as she was, and sat down on 
the straw, while the little pale things peeped 
into her basket and pulled her hair down, and 
| the feeble voices around her said, ‘‘ The Holy 
| Virgin be praised!" “ It was the procession !” 
“The Mother of God has had pity on us!" 

At last Romola rose from the heap of straw, 
too tired to try and smile any longer, saying, as 
she turned up the stone steps, 

**T will come by-and-by to bring you your 
dinner.” 

**Bless you, madonna! bless you!” said the 
faint chorus, in much the same tone as that in 
which they had a few minutes before praised and 
thanked the unseen Madonna. 

Romola cared a great deal for that music. 
She had no innate taste for tending the sick 
}and clothing the ragged, like some women to 
| whom the details of such work are welcome in 
| themselves, simply as an occupation. Her ear- 
| ly training had kept her aloof from such woman- 
lly labors; and if she had not brought to them 
|the inspiration of her deepest feelings, they 
| would have been irksome to her. But they had 
| come to be the one unshaken resting-place of 
| her mind, the one narrow pathway on which the 
| light fell clear. If the gulf between herself and 
| Tito, which only gathered a more perceptible 
wideness from her attempts to bridge it by sub- 
mission, brought a doubt whether, after all, the 
| bond to which she had labored to be true might 


| not itself be false—if she came away from her 
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confessor, Fra Salvestro, or from some contact 
with the disciples of Savonarola among whom 
she worshiped, with a sickening sense that these 
people were miscrably narrow, and with an al- 
most impetuous reaction toward her old con- 
tempt for their superstition—she found herself 
recovering a firm footing in her works of woman- 
ly sympathy. Whatever else made her doubt, 


the help she gave to her fellow-citizens made her 
sure that Fra Girolamo had been right to call 
According to his unforgotten words, 


her back. 





| her place had not been empty: it had been 
| filled with her love and her labor. Florenc 

had had need of her, and the more her own sor 
| row pressed upon her the more gladness she felt 
| in the memories, stretching through the two long 
| years, of hours and moments in which she had 
| lightened the burden of life to others. All that 
ardor of her nature which could no longer spend 

itself in the woman’s tenderness for father and 
| husband had transformed itself into an enthusi- 
asm of sympathy with the general life. She had 
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ceased to think that her own lot could be happy 
—had ceased to think of happiness at all: the | 
one end of her life seemed to her to be the di- 
minishing of sorrow. 

Her enthusiasm was continually stirred to fresh | 
vigor by the influence of Savonarola. In spite 
of the wearisome visions and allegories from | 
which she recoiled in disgust when they came as 
stale repetitions from other lips than his, her 
strong affinity for his passionate sympathy and 
the splendor of his aims had lost none of its 
power. His burning indignation against the 
abuses and oppression that made the daily story 
of the Church and of States had kindled the 
ready fire in her too. His special care for lib- 
erty and purity of government in Florence, with 
his constant reference of this immediate object 
to the wider end of a universal regeneration, had 
created in her a new consciousness of the great 
drama of human existence in which her life was 
a part; and through her daily helpful contact 
with the less fortunate of her fellow-citizens this 
new consciousness became something stronger 
than a vague sentiment; it grew into a more 
and more definite motive of self-denying prac- 
tice. She thought little about dogmas, and | 
shrank from reflecting closely on the Frate’s 
prophecies of the immediate scourge and closely 
following regeneration. She had submitted her 
mind to his and had entered into communion 
with the Church, because in this way she had 
found an immediate satisfaction for moral needs 
which all the previous culture and experience of 
her life had left hungering. Fra Girolamo’s 
voice had waked in her mind a reason for living, 
apart from personal enjoyment and personal af- 
fection; but it was a reason that seemed to need 
feeding with greater forces than she possessed 
within herself, and her submissive use of all 
offices of the Church was simply a watching and 
waiting if by any means fresh strength might 
come. The pressing problem for Romola just 
then was not to settle questions of controversy, 
but to keep alive that flame of unselfish emotion 
by which a life of sadness might still be a life of 
active love. 

Her trust in Savonarola’s nature as greater 
than her own made a large part of the strength 
she had found. And the trust was not to be 
lightly shaken. It is not force of intellect which 
causes ready repulsion from the aberrations and 
eccentricities of greatness, any more than it is 
force of vision that causes the eye to explore the 
warts on a face bright with human expression ; 
it is simply the negation of high sensibilities. 
Romola was so deeply moved by the grand ener- 
gies of Savonarola’s nature that she found her- 
self listening patiently to all dogmas and proph- 
ecies, when they came in the vehicle of his ar- 
dent faith and believing utterance.* 





* He himself had had occasion enough to note the efficacy 
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No soul is desolate as long as there is a hu- 
man being for whom it can feel trust and rever- 
ence. Romola’s trust in Savonarola was some- 


thing like a rope suspended securely by her path, 


making her step elastic while she grasped it; if 
it were suddenly removed, no firmness of the 
ground she trod could save her from staggering, 
or perhaps from falling. 


———___ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
AT THE BARBER’S SHOP. 


AFTER that welcome appearance as the mes- 
senger with the olive-branch, which was an un- 
promised favor of fortune, Tito had other com- 
missions to fulfill of a more premeditated char- 
acter. He paused at the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
awaited there the return of the Ten, who man- 
aged external and war affairs, that he might 
duly deliver to them the results of his private 
mission to Pisa, intended as a preliminary to an 
avowed embassy of which Bernardo Rucellai was 
to be the head, with the object of coming, if pos- 


| sible, to a pacific understanding with the Em- 


peror Maximilian and the League. 

Tito’s talents for diplomatic work had been 
well ascertained, and as he gave with fullness 
and precision the results of his inquiries and in- 
terviews, Bernardo del Nero, who was at that 
time one of the Ten, could not withhold his ad- 
miration. He would have withheld it if he 
could; for his original dislike of Tito had re 
turned, and become stronger, since the sale of 
the library. Romola had never uttered a word 
to her godfather on the circumstances of the sale, 
and Bernardo had understood her silence as a 
prohibition to him to enter on the subject, but 
he felt sure that the breach of her father’s wish 
had been a blighting grief to her, and the old 
man’s keen eyes discerned other indications that 
her married life was not happy. 

** Ah,” he said, inwardly, ‘‘that doubtless is 
the reason she has taken to listening to Fra 
Girolamo, and going among the Piagnoni, which 
I never expected from her. These women, if 
they are not happy, and have no children, must 
either take to folly or to some overstrained re- 
ligion that makes them think that they’ve got 
all heaven’s work on their shoulders. And as 
for my poor child Romola, it is as I always 
said—the cramming with Latin and Greek has 
left her as much a woman as if she had done 
nothing all day but prick her fingers with the 
needle. And this husband of hers, who gets 
employed every where, because he’s a tool with 
a smooth handle, I wish Tornabuoni and the 
rest may not find their fingers cut. Well, well, 
solco torto, sacco dritto—many a full sack comes 
from a crooked furrow; and he who will be cap- 
tain of none but honest men will have small hire 
to pay.” 





of that vehicle. “If,” he says in the Compend: Reve- 
lationum, ‘you speak of such as have not heard these 
things from me, I admit that they who disbelieve are 
more than they who believe, becanse it is one thing to 








hear him who inwardly feels these things, and another to 





hear him who feels them not;....and therefore it is well 
said by St. Jerome, ‘ Habet nescio quid latentis energie 
vive vocis actus, et in aures discipuli de auctoris ore trane- 
fusa fortis sonat.’” 
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With this long-established conviction that 
there could be no moral sifting of political agents, 
the old Florentine abstained from all interfer- 
ence in Tito’s disfavor. Apart from what must 
be kept sacred and private for Romola’s sake, 
Bernardo had nothing distinct to allege against 
the useful Greek, except that he was a Greek, 
and that he, Bernardo, did not like him; for 
the doubleness of feigning attachment to the 
popular government while at heart a Medicean 
was common to Tito with more than half the 
Medicean party. He only feigned with more 
skill than the rest: that was all. So Bernardo 
was simply cold to Tito, who returned the cold- 
ness with a scrupulous, distant respect. And it 
was still the notion in Florence that the old tie 
between Bernardo and Bardo made any service 
done to Romola’s husband an acceptable homage 
to her godfather. 

After delivering himself of his charge at the 
Old Palace, Tito felt that the avowed official 
work of the day was done. He was tired and 
adust with long riding; but he did not go home. 
There were certain things in his scarsella and 
on his mind from which he wished to free him- 
self as soon as possible, but the opportunities 
must be found so skillfully that they must not 
seem to be sought. He walked from the Palaz- 
zo in a sauntering fashion toward the Piazza del 
Duomo. The procession was at an end now, 
but the bells were still ringing, and the people | 
were moving about the streets restlessly, long- | 
ing for some more definite vent to their joy. 
If the Frate could have stood up in the great 
Piazza and preached to them they might have 
been satisfied, but now, in spite of the new dis- 
cipline which declared Christ to be the special 
King of the Florentines and required all pleas- 
ures to be of a Christian sort, there was a secret 
longing in many of the youngsters who shouted 
‘* Viva Gest!” for a little vigorous stone-throw- 
ing in sign of thankfulness. 

Tito as he passed along could not escape be- 
ing recognized by some as the welcome bearer 
of the olive-branch, and could only rid himself | 
of an inconvenient ovation, chiefly in the form | 
of eager questions, by telling those who pressed 
on him that Meo di Sasso, the true messenger 
from Leghorn, must now be entering, and might 
certainly be met toward the Porta San Frediano. 
He could tell much more than Tito knew. | 

Freeing himself from importunities in this 
adroit manner, he made his way to the Piazza 
del Duomo, casting his long eyes round the 
space with an air of the utmost carelessness, but 
really seeking to detect some presence which 
might furnish him with one of his desired op- | 
portunities. The fact of the procession having 
terminated at the Duomo made it probable that 
there would be more than the usual concentra- 
tion of loungers and talkers in the Piazza and 
round Nello’s shop. It was as he expected. | 
There was a group leaning against the rails near 
the north gates of the Baptistery so exactly | 
what he sought that he looked more indifferent | 
than ever, and seemed to recognize the tallest | 


member of the group entirely by chance as he 
had half passed him, just turning his head to 
give him a slight greeting, while he tossed the 
end of his becchetto over his left shoulder. 

Yet the tall, broad-shouldered personage greet- 
ed in that slight way looked like one who had 
considerable claims. He wore a richly em- 
broidered tunic, with a great show of linen, after 
the newest French mode, and at his belt there 
hung a sword and poniard of fine workman- 
ship. His hat, with a red plume iu it, seemed 
a scornful protest against the gravity of Floren- 
tine costume, which had been exaggerated to 
the utmost under the influence of the Piagnoni. 
Certain undefinable indications of youth made 
the breadth of his face and the large diameter 
of his waist appear the more emphatically a 
stamp of coarseness, and his eyes had that rude 
desecrating stare at all men and things which 
to a refined mind is as intolerable as a bad odor 
or a flaring light. 

He and his companions, also young men 
dressed expensively and wearing arms, were ex- 
changing jokes with that sort of ostentatious 
laughter which implies a desire to prove that 
the laughter is not mortified though some peo- 
ple might suspect it. There were good reasons 
for such a suspicion; for this broad-shouldered 
man with the red feather was Dolfo Spini, lead- 


ler of the Compagnacci, or Evil Companions— 


that is to say, of all the dissolute young men be- 
longing to the old aristocratic party, enemies of 
the Mediceans, enemies of the popular govern- 
ment, but still more bitter enemies of Savona- 
rola. Dolfo Spini, heir of the great house with 
the loggia, over the bridge of the Santa Trinita, 
had organized these young men into an armed 
band, as sworn champions of extravagant sup- 
pers and all the pleasant sins of the flesh, against 
reforming pietists who threatened to make the 
world chaste and temperate to so intolerable a 


| degree that there would soon be no reason for 


living, except the extreme unpleasantness of the 
alternative. Up to this very morning he had 
been loudly declaring that Florence was given 
up to famine and ruin entirely through its blind 
adherence to the advice of the Frate, and that 
there could be no salvation for Florence but in 
joining the League and driving the Frate out 
of the city—sending him to Rome, in fact, 
whither he ought to have gone long ago in obedi- 
ence to the summons of the Pope. It was sus- 
pected, therefore, that Messer Dolfo Spini’s heart 
was not aglow with pure joy at the unexpected 
succors which had come in apparent fulfillment 
of the Frate’s prediction, and the laughter, which 
was ringing out afresh as Tito joined the group 
at Nello’s door, did not serve to dissipate the 
suspicion. For leaning against the door-post in 
the centre of the group was a close-shaven, keen- 
eyed personage, named Niccold Macchiavelli, 
who, young as he was, had penetrated all the 
small secrets of egoism. 

‘*Messer Dolfo’s head,” he was saying, “is 
more of a pumpkin than I thought. I measure 
men’s dullness by the devices they trust in for 
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Your dullest animal of all is | 


deceiving others. 
he who grins and says he doesn’t mind just after 
he has had his shins kicked. If I were a trifle 
duller now,” he went on, smiling as the circle 


opened to admit Tito, **T should pretend to be | 


fond of this Melema, who has got a secretary- 
ship that would exactly suit me—as if Latin ill- 
paid could love better Latin that’s better paid! 





fer from you—not in your wish to see a Gen- 
eral Council which might reform the Charch, 
but in your belief that the Frate will check- 
mate his Holiness. The Frate’s game is an im- 
possible one. If he had contented himself with 
| preaching against the vices of Rome, and with 
| prophesying that in some way, not mentioned, 
Italy would be scourged, depend upon it Pope 


5 i . . 
Melema, you are a pestiferously clever fellow, | Alexander would have allowed him to spend his 
very much in my way, and I’m sorry to hear} breath in that way as long as he could find 


you've had another piece of good luck to-day.” 

“Questionable luck, Niccold,” said Tito, touch- | 
ing him on the shoulder in a friendly way; ‘‘I 
have got nothing by it yet but being laid hold 
of and breathed upon by wool-beaters, when I 
am as soiled and battered with riding as a tabe/- | 
lario (letter-carrier) from Bologna.” 

‘*Ah! you want a touch of my art, Messer | 
Oratore,” said Nello, who had come forward at 
the sound of Tito’s voice; “‘ your chin, I per- 
ceive, has yesterday’s crop upon it. Come, 
come—consign yourself to the priest of all the 
Muses. Sandro, quick with the lather!” 

‘Tn truth, Nello, that is just what I most de- 
sire at this moment,” said Tito, seating himself; 
“and that was why I turned my steps toward | 
thy shop, instead of going home at once, when | 
I had done my business at the Palazza.” 

Yes, indeed, it is not fitting that you should 
present yourself to Madonna Romola with a rusty | 
chin and a tangled zazzera. Nothing that is | 
not dainty ought to approach the Florentine 
lily; though I see her constantly going about | 
like a sunbeam among the rags that line our | 
corners—if indeed she is not more like a moon- 
beam now, for I thought yesterday, when I met 

| 


her, that she looked as pale and worn as that 
fainting Madonna of Fra Giovanni’s. You must 
see to it, my bel erudito: she keeps too many 
fasts and vigils in your absence.” 
Tito gave a melancholy shrug. 
true, Nello. 


“Tt is too | 
She has been depriving herself of | 
half her proper food every day during this fam- | 


ine. But what canIdo? Her mind has been 
set all aflame. A husband’s influence is pow- 
erless against the Frate’s.” 

** As every other influence is likely to be, that 
of the Holy Father included,” said Domenico 
Cennini, one of the group at the door, who had 
turned in with Tito. ‘I don’t know whether 
you have gathered any thing at Pisa about the 
way the wind sets at Rome, Melema?” 

“Secrets of the council chamber, Messer Do- 
menico!” said Tito, smiling, and opening his 
palms in a deprecatory manner. ‘‘ An envoy 
must be as dumb as a father confessor.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Cennini. ‘I! 
ask for no breach of that rule. Well, my be- | 
lief is, that if his Holiness were to drive Fra | 
Girolamo to extremity, the Frate would move 
heaven and earth to get a General Council of 
the Church—ay, and would get it too; and I, 
for one, should not be sorry, though I’m no 
Piagnone.” 

“ With leave of your greater experience, Mes- 
ser Domenico,” said Macchiavelli, “I must dif- 


hearers. Such spiritual blasts as those knock 
no walls down. But the Frate wants to be some- 
thing more than a spiritual trumpet: he wants 
to be a lever, and what is more, he is a lever. 
He wants to spread the doctrine of Christ by 
maintaining a popular government in Florence, 
and the Pope, as I know, on the best authority, 
has private views to the contrary.” 

‘Then Florence will stand by the Frate,” 
Cennini broke in, with some fervor. ‘‘ I myself 
should prefer that he would let his prophesying 
alone, but if our freedom to choose our own 
government is to be attacked—I am an obedient 
son of the Church, but I would vote for resist- 
ing Pope Alexander the Sixth, as our forefa- 
thers resisted Pope Gregory the Eleventh.” 

‘But pardon me, Messer Domenico,” said 
Macchiavelli, sticking his thumbs into his belt, 
and speaking with that cool enjoyment of expo- 
sition which surmounts every other force in dis- 
cussion. ‘* Have you correctly seized the Frate’s 
position? Howis it that he has become a lever, 
and made himself worth attacking by an acute 
man like his Holiness? Because he has got 
the ear of the people: because he gives them 
threats and promises, which they believe come 


| straight from God, not only about hell, purga- 


tory, and paradise, but about Pisa and our Great 
Council. But let events go against him, so as 
to shake the people’s faith, and the cause of his 
power will be the cause of his fall. He is ac- 
cumulating three sorts of hatred on his head— 
the hatred of average mankind against every one 
who wants to lay on them a strict yoke of vir- 
tue; the hatred of the stronger powers in Italy, 
who want to farm Florence for their own pur- 
poses ; and the hatred of the people to whom he 
has ventured to promise good in this world, in- 
stead of confining his promises to the next, If 
a prophet is to keep his power he must be a 
prophet like Mohammed, with an army at his 
back, that when the people’s faith is fainting it 
may be frightened into life again.” 

‘* Rather sum up the three sorts of hatred in 
one,” said Francesco Cei, impetuously, ‘ and 
say he has won the hatred of all men who have 
sense and honesty, by inventing hypocritical 
lies. His proper place is among the false 
prophets in the Inferno, who walk with their 
heads turned hind foremost.” 

‘You are too angry, my Francesco,” said 
Macchiavelli, smiling; you poets are apt to cut 
the clouds in your wrath. Iam no votary of 
the Frate’s, and would not lay down my little 
finger for his veracity. But veracity is a plant 
of paradise, and the seeds have never flourished 
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beyond the walls. You yourself, my Frances- 
co, tell poetical lies only; partly compelled by 
the poet’s fervor, partly to please your audi- 
ence; but you object to lies in prose. Well, 
the Frate differs from you as to the boundary 
of poetry, that’s all. When he gets into the 
pulpit of the Duomo he has the fervor within 
him, and without him he has the audienee to 
please. Ecco!” 

** You are somewhat lax there, Niccold,”’ said 
Cennini, gravely. ‘‘I myself believe in the 
Frate’s integrity, though I don’t believe in his 
prophecies; and as long as his integrity is not 
disproved we have a popular party strong enough 
to protect him and resist foreign interference.” 

‘*A party that seems strong enough,” said 
Macchiavelli, with a shrug, and an almost im- 
perceptible glance toward Tito, who was aban- 
doning himself with much enjoyment to Nello’s 
combing and scenting. ‘‘ But how many Me- 
diceans are there among you? How many who 
will not be turned round by a private grudge ?” 

*“*As to the Mediceans,” said Cennini, ‘I 
believe there is very little genuine feeling left 
on behalf of the Medici. Who would risk much 
for Piero de’ Medici? A few old stanch friends, 
perhaps, like Bernardo del Nero; but even some 
of those most connected with the family are 
hearty friends of the popular government, and 
would exert themselves for the Frate. 
talking to Giannozzo Pucci only a little while 


ago, and I’m convinced there’s nothing he would | 


set his face against more than against any at- 
tempt to alter the new order of things.” 

*‘You are right there, Messer Domenico,” 
said Tito, with a laughing meaning in his eyes, 
as he rose from the shaving-chair; ‘and I fan- 


cy the tender passion came in aid of hard the- | 


ory there. Iam persuaded there was some jeal- 


ousy at the bottom of Giannozzo’s alienation 


from Piero de’ Medici, else so amiable a creat- 
ure as he would never feel the bitterness he 
sometimes allows to escape him in that quar- 
ter. 


answer. In reality he had obtained a much- 
desired piece of information. He had at that 
moment in his scarsella a crushed gold ring 
which he had engaged to deliver to Giannozzo 
Pucci. He had received it from an envoy of 


Piero de’ Medici, whom he had ridden out of | 


his way to meet at Certaldo on the Siena road. 
Since Pucci was not in the town, he would send 
the ring by Fra Michele, a Carthusian lay broth- 
er in the service of the Mediceans, and the re- 


ceipt of that sign would bring Pucci back to | 


hear the verbal part of Tito’s mission. 


‘Behold him!” said Nello, flourishing his | 


comb and pointing it at Tito, ‘‘ the handsomest 
scholar in the world or in Maremma, now he 
has passed through my hands! A trifle thinner 
in the face, though, than when he came in his 
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| first bloom to Florence—eh? and, I vow, there 
j}are some lines just faintly hinting themselves 
| about your mouth, Messer Oratore! Ah, mind 
| is an enemy to beauty! I myself was though: 
| beautiful by the women at one time—when |] 
was in my swaddling-bands. But now—oimi! 
| I carry my unwritten poems in cipher on m) 
face!” 

Tito, laughing with the rest as Nello looked 
at himself tragically in the hand-mirror, made 
a sign of farewell to the company generally, and 
took his departure. 

‘*I'm of our old Piero di Cosimo’s mind,” 
said Francesco Cei. ‘I don’t half like Me- 
llema. That trick of smiling gets stronger than 
ever. No wonder he has lines about the mouth.’ 

**He’s too successful,” said Macchiavelli, 
| playfully. ‘‘I’m sure there’s something wrong 
| about him, else he wouldn’t have that secretary- 
| ship.” ; 

‘¢ He’s an able man,” said Cennini, in a tone 
of judicial fairness. ‘*I and my brother have 
always found him useful with our Greek sheets, 
}and he gives great satisfaction to the Ten. I 
| like to see a young man work his way upward 
|by merit. And the secretary Scala, who be- 
| friended him from the first, thinks highly of 
| him still, I know.” 

“* Doubtless,” said a notary in the back-ground. 
‘‘ He writes Scala’s official letters for him, or 
| corrects them, and gets well paid for it too.” 
| ‘*I wish Messer Bartolommeo would pay mc 
|to doctor his gouty Latin,” said Macchiavelli, 
with a shrug. ‘‘ Did he tell you about the pay, 
Ser Ceccone, or was it Melema himself?” he 
added, looking at the notary with a face iron- 
ically innocent. 

**Melema? no indeed,” answered Ser Cec- 
cone. ‘He is as close as a nut. He never 
brags. That’s why he’s employed every where. 
They say he’s getting rich with doing all sorts 
| of underhand work.” 

**Tt is a little too bad,” said Macchiavelli, 
‘‘and so many able notaries out of employ- 
ment!” 

‘* Well, I must say I thought that was a 
| nasty story a year or two ago about the man 
who said he had stolen jewels,” said Cei. ‘‘It 
got hushed up somehow ; but I remember Piero 
di Cosimo said at the time he believed there 
was something in it, for he saw Melema’s face 
when the man laid hold of him, and he never 
saw a visage so ‘ painted with fear,’ as our soul 
old Dante says.” 

‘* Come, spit no more of that venom, Fran- 
cesco,” said Nello, getting indignant, “else I 
shall consider it a public duty to cut your hair 
awry the next time I get you under my scissors. 
That story of the stolen jewels was alie. Ber- 
nardo Rucellai and the Magnificent Eight knew 
|all about it. The man was a dangerous mad- 
man, and he was very properly kept out of mis- 
chief in prison. As for our Piero di Cosimo, 
his wits are running after the wind of Mongi- 
bello: he has such an extravagant fancy that he 
would take a lizard for a crocodile. No: that 





| 
He was in the procession with you, I sup- 
pose ?” 
**No,” said Cennini; *‘he is at his villa— 
went there three days ago.” 
Tito was settling his cap and glancing down 
at his splashed hose as if he hardly heeded the 
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story has been dead and buried too long—our 
noses object to it.” 

“Jt is true,” said Macchiavelli. ‘‘ You for- 
get the danger of the precedent, Francesco, The 
next mad begger-man may accuse you of stealing 


his verses, or me, God help me! of stealing his 


coppers. Ah!” he went on, turning toward the 
door, **Dolfo Spini has carried his red feather 
out of the Piazza. That captain of swaggerers 
would like the republic to lose Pisa just for the 
chance of seeing the people tear the frock off the 
Frate’s back. There are few things I should 
like better than to see him play the part of Capo 
d@ Oca, who went out to the tournament blow- 
ing his trumpets and returned with them in a 
bag.” 


—————>—_— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


BY A STREET LAMP. 

Tuat evening, when it was dark and threat- 
ening rain, Romola, returning with Maso and 
the lantern by her side, from the hospital of San 
Matteo, which she had visited after vespers, en- 
countered her husband just issuing from the 
monastery of San Marco. ‘Tito, who had gone 
out again shortly after his arrival in the Via de’ 
Bardi, and had seen little of Romola during the 
day, immediately proposed to accompany her 
home, dismissing Maso, whose short steps an- 
noyed him. It was only usual for him to pay 
her such an official attention when it was obvi- 
ously demanded from him. Tito and Romola 
never jarred, never remonstrated with each other. 


They were too hopelessly alienated in their inner | 


life ever to have that contest which is an effort 
toward agreement. They talked of all affairs, 
publie and private, with careful adherence to an 
adopted course. 
pared in the old library, now pleasantly fur- 
nished as a banqueting-room, Romola assented, 
and saw that every thing needful was done; and 
Tito, on his side, left her entirely uncontrolled 
in her daily habits, accepting the help she offered 
him in transcribing or making digests, and in 
return meeting her conjectured want of supplies 
for her charities. Yet he constantly, as on this 
very morning, avoided exchanging glances with 
her; affected to believe that she was out of the 
house, in order to avoid seeking her in her own 
room ; and playfully attributed to her a perpetual 
preference of solitude to his society. 

In the first ardor of her self-conquest, after she 
had renounced her resolution of flight, Romola 
had made many timid efforts toward the return 
of a frank relation between them. But to her 
such a relation could only come by open speech 
about their differences, and the attempt to arrive 
at a moral understanding; while Tito could only 
be saved from alienation from her by such a re- 
covery of her effusive tenderness as would have 
supposed oblivion of their differences. He cared 
for no explanation between them; he felt any 
thorough explanation impossible: he would have 
cared to have Romola fond again, and to her, 


If Tito wanted a supper pre- | 


fondness was impossible. She could be sub- 
| missive and gentle, she could repress any sign of 
repulsion ; but tenderness was not to be feigned. 
She was helplessly conscious of the result: her 
husband was alienated from her. 
| It was an additional reason why she should 
be carefully kept outside of secrets which he 
would in no case have chosen to communicate to 
jher. With regard to his political action he 
sought to convince her that he considered the 
| cause of the Medici hopeless; and that on that 
practical ground, as well as in theory, he hearti- 
ly served the popular government, in which she 
| had now a warm interest. But impressions 
| subtle as odors made her uneasy about his rela- 
| tions with San Marco. She was painfully di- 
vided between the dread of seeing any evidence 
to arouse her suspicions, and the impulse to 
| watch lest any harm should come that she might 
| have arrested. 

As they walked together this evening, Tito 
said: ‘* The business of the day is not yet quite 
ended for me. I shall conduct you to our door, 
my Romola, and then I must fulfill another com- 
mission, which will take me an hour, perhaps, 
before I can return and rest, as I very much need 
to do.” 

And then he talked amusingly of what he had 
seen at Pisa, until they were close upon a loggia, 
near which there hung a lamp before a picture 
of the Virgin. The street was a quiet one, and 


hitherto they had passed few people; but now 
there was a sound of many approaching foot- 
steps and confused voices. 

| ‘We shall not get home without a wetting, 


unless we take shelter under this convenient 
loggia,” Tito said, hastily, hurrying Romola, 
with a slightly startled movement, up the step 
of the loggia. 

‘Surely it is useless to wait for this small 
drizzling rain,” said Romola, in surprise. 

**No; I felt it becoming heavier. Let us 
wait a little.” With that wakefulness to the 
faintest indication which belongs to a mind 
habitually in a state of caution, Tito had de- 
tected by the glimmer of the lamp that the 
leader of the advancing group wore a red feather 
and a glittering sword-hilt—in fact, was almost 
the last person in the world he would have 
chosen to meet at this hour with Romola by his 
side. He had already during the day had one 
momentous interview with Dolfo Spini, and the 
business he had spoken of to Romola as yet to 
be done was a second interview with that per- 
sonage, a sequence of the visit he had paid at 
San Marco. Tito, by a long preconcerted plan, 
had been the bearer of letters to Savonarola— 
carefully forged letters, one of them, by a strata- 
gem, bearing the very signature and seal of the 
Cardinal of Naples, the Cardinal who had most 
exerted his influence at Rome in favor of the 
Frate. The purport of the letters was to state 
that the Cardinal was on his progress from Pisa, 
and, unwilling for strong reasons to enter Flor- 
ence, yet desirous of taking counsel with Sa- 

| vonarola at this difficult juncture, intended to 
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pause this very day at San Casciano, about ten | 


miles from the city, whence he would ride out 
the next morning in the plain garb of a priest, 
and meet Savonarola, as if casually, five miles 
on the Florence road, two hours after sunrise. 
The plot, of which these forged letters were the 
initial step, was that Dolfo Spini with a band of 
his Compagnacci was to be posted in ambush on 
the road, at a lonely spot about five miles from 
the gates; that he was to seize Savonarola with 
the Dominican brother who would accompany 
him according to rule, and deliver him over toa 
small detachment of Milanese horse in readiness 
near San Casciano, by whom he was to be car- 
ried into the Roman territory. 

There was a strong chance that the penetrat- 
ing Frate would suspect a trap, and decline to 
incur the risk, which he had for some time 
avoided, of going beyond the city walls. Even 
when he preached, his friends held it necessary 
that he should be attended by an armed guard ; 
and here he was called on to commit himself to 
a solitary road, with no other attendant than 
a fellow-monk. On this ground the minimum 
of time had been given him for decision, and the 
chance in favor of his acting on the letters was, 
that the eagerness with which his mind was set 
on the combining of interests within and with- 
out the Church toward the procuring of a Gen- 
eral Council, and also the expectation of imme- 
diate service from the Cardinal in the actual 
juncture of his contest with the Pope, would 
triumph over his shrewdness and caution in the 
brief space allowed for deliberation. 

Tito had had an audience of Savonarola, hav- 
ing declined to put the letters into any hands 
but his, and with consummate art had admitted 
that, incidentally and by inference, he was able 
so far to conjecture their purport as to believe 
they referred to a rendezvous outside the gutes, 
in which case he urged that the Frate should 
seek an armed guard from the Signoria, and of- 
fered his services in carrying the request with 
the utmost privacy. Savonarola had replied 
briefly that this was impossible: an armed guard 
was incompatible with privacy. He spoke with 
a flashing eye, and Tito felt convinced that he 
meant to incur the risk. 

Tito himself did not much care for the result. 
He managed his affairs so cleverly that all re- 
sults, he considered, must turn to his advantage. 
Whichever party came uppermost, he was secure 
of savor and money That is an indecorously 
naked statement ; the fact, clothed as Tito habit- 
ually clothed it, was that his acute mind, dis- 
cerning the equal hollowness of all parties, took 
the only rational course in making them sub- 
servient to his own interest. 

If Savonarola fell into the snare, there were 
diamonds in question and papal patronage ; if 
not, Tito’s adroit agency had strengthened his 
position with Savonarola and with Spini, while 
any confidences he obtained from them made 
him the more valuable as an agent of the Medi- 
ceans. 

But Spini was an inconvenient colleague. 
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He had cunning enough to delight in plots, but 
not the ability or self-command necessary to so 
complex an effect as secrecy. He frequently 
got excited with drinking; for even sober Flor- 
ence had its ‘‘ Beoni,” or topers, both lay and 
clerical, who became loud at taverns and pri- 
vate banquets; and in spite of the agreement 
between him and Tito, that their public recog- 
nition of each other should invariably be of the 
coolest sort, there was always the possibility that 
on an evening encounter he would be suddenly 
blurting and affectionate. The delicate sign of 
casting the becchetto over the left shoulder was 
understood in the morning, but the strongest hint 
short of a threat might not suffice to keep off a 
fraternal grasp of the shoulder in the evening. 

Tito’s chief hope now was that Dolfo Spini 
had not caught sight of him, and the hope 
would have been well-founded if Spini had had 
no clearer view of him than he had caught of 
Spini. But himself in shadow, he had seen 
Tito illuminated for an instant by the direct 
rays of the lamp, and Tito in his way was as 
strongly marked a personage as the captain of 
the Compagnacci. Romola’s black shrouded fig- 
ure had escaped notice, and she now stood be- 
hind her husband’s shoulder in the corner of the 
loggia. Tito was not left to hope long. 

‘*Ha! my carrier- pigeon!” grated Spini’s 
harsh voice, in what he meant tobe an under- 
tone, while his hand grasped Tito’s shoulder ; 
‘*what did you run into hiding for? You 
didn’t know it was comrades who were coming. 
It’s well I caught sight of you; it saves time. 
What of the chase to-morrow morning? Will 
the bald-headed game rise? Are the falcons to 
be got ready ?” 

If it had been in Tito’s nature to feel an ac- 
cess of rage he would have felt it against this 
bull-faced accomplice, unfit either for a leader 
ora tool. His lips turned white; but his ex- 
citement came from the pressing difficulty of 
choosing a safe device. If he attempted to hush 
Spini, that would only deepen Romola’s suspi- 
cion, and he knew her well enough to know that 
if some strong alarm were roused in her she 
was neither to be silenced nor hoodwinked ; on 
the other hand, if he repelled Spini angrily, the 
wine-breathing compagnaccio might become sav- 
age, being more ready at resentment than at 
the divination of motives. He adopted a third 
course, which proved that Romola retained one 
sort of power over him—the power of dread. 

He pressed her hand, as if intending a hint to 
her, and said, in a good-humored tone of com- 
radeship, 

‘*Yes, my Dolfo, you may prepare in all se- 
curity. But take no trumpets with you.” 

‘¢ Don’t be afraid,” said Spini, a little piqued 
‘No need to play Ser Saccente with me. 1 
know where the devil keeps his tail as well as 
you do. What! he swallowed the bait whole ? 
The prophetic nose didn’t scent the hook at all ?” 
he went on, lowering his tone a little, with a 
blundering sense of secrecy. 

‘‘The brute will not be satisfied till he has 
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A DANGEROUS OOLLEAGUE 


emptied the bag,” thought Tito; but aloud he} Spini without telling him to go. The moment 

said, ‘* Swallowed all as easily as you swallow | he had moved away Tito turned to Romola, and 

a cup of Trebbiano. Ha! I see torches: there | said, quietly, 

must be a dead body coming. The pestilence} ‘‘ Do not be alarmed by any thing that bestia 

has been spreading, I hear.” has said, my Romola. We will go on now: I 
‘* Suffocation! I hate the sight of those biers. | think the rain has not increased.” 

Good-night,” said Spini, hastily moving off. | She was quivering with indignant resolution 
The torches were really coming, but they pre- | it was of no use for Tito to speak in that uncon- 

ceded a church dignitary, who was returning | cerned way. She distrusted every word he could 

homeward ; the suggestion of the dead body and | utter. 

the pestilence was Tito’s device for getting rid of ‘*T will not go on,” she said. ‘‘I will not 
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move nearer home until I have some security | small amount of reasoning at your disposal just 
against this treachery being perpetrated.” now, consider that if you believe me in nothing 
‘* Wait, at least, until these torches have else, you may believe me when I say I will tak; 
passed,” said Tito, with perfect self-command, care of myself, and not put it in your power t 
but with a new rising of dislike to a wife who | ruin me.” 
this time, he foresaw, might have the power of ‘*Then you assure me that the Frate is warn 
thwarting him in spite of the husband’s pre- ed—he will not go beyond the gates ?” 
‘*He shall not go beyond the gates.’ 


5) 


dominance. 

The torches passed, with the Vicario dell’) There was a moment's pause ; but distrust wa 
Arcivescovo, and due reverence was done by | not to be expelled. 
Tito, but Romola saw nothing outward. If for **T will go back to San Marco now and fin 
the defeat of this treachery, in which she be- | out,” Romola said, making a movement forward 
lieved with all the force of long presentiment, it **You shall not!” said Tito, in a bitter whis. 


had been necessary at that moment for her to per, seizing her wrists with all his masculin 
spring on her husband and hur! herself with him | force. ‘‘I am master of you. You shall not 
down « precipice, she felt as if she could have | set yourself in opposition to me.” 

done it. Union with this man! At that mo-| There were passers-by approaching. Tito had 
ment the self-quelling discipline of two years | heard them, and that was why he spoke in a whis- 
seemed to be nullified: she felt nothing but that | per. Romola was too conscious of being mas- 


they were divided. | tered to have struggled, even if she had remained 
They were nearly in darkness again, and could | unconscious that witnesses were at hand. But 
only see each other's faces dimly. | she was aware now of footsteps and voices, and 


‘*Tell me the truth, Tito—this time tell me | her habitual sense of personal dignity made he: 
the truth,” said Romola, in a low, quivering | at once yield to Tito’s movement toward lead- 
voice. ** It will be safer for you.” | ing her from the loggia. 

‘* Why should I desire to tell you any thing They walked on in silence for some time un- 
else, my angry saint?” said Tito, with a slight | der the small drizzling rain. The first rush of 
touch of contempt, which was the vent of his | indignation and alarm in Romola had begun t 
annoyance, “since the truth is precisely that | give way to more complicated feelings, whic! 
over which you have most reason to rejoice— {rendered speech and action difficult. In tha 
namely, that my knowing a plot of Spini’s ena- | simpler state of vehemence, open opposition t 
bles me to secure the Frate from falling a vic- | the husband from whom she felt her soul revolt- 


tim to it.” | ing, had had the aspect of a temptation for her 
‘** What is the plot ?” | it seemed the easiest of all courses. But n 


**That I decline to tell,” said Tito. ‘It is | habits of self-questioning, memories of impuls 
enough that the Frate’s safety will be secured.” | subdued, and that proud reserve which all dis- 
**Tt is a plot for drawing him outside the | cipline had left unmodified, began to emerg 
gates that Spini may murder him.” from the flood of passion. The grasp of he 
‘“« There has been no intention of murder. It | wrists, which asserted her husband's physical 
is simply a plot for compelling him to obey the | predominance, instead of arousing a new fierce- 
Pope’s summons to Rome. But as I serve the | ness in her, as it might have done if her impetu- 
popular government, and think the Frate’s pres- | osity had been of a more vulgar kind, had giver 
ence here is a necessary means of maintaining it | her a momentary shuddering horror at this form 
at present, I choose to prevent his departure. | of contest with him. It was the first time they 
You may go to sleep with entire ease of mind | had been in declared hostility to each other sinc 
to-night.” her flight and return, and the check given to her 
For a moment Romola was silent. Then she | ardent resolution then retained the power to ar- 
said, in a voice of anguish, “Tito, it is of no| rest her now. In this altered condition her 
use: I have no belief in you.” |mind began to dwell on the probabilities that 
She could just discern his action, as he shrug- | would save her from any desperate course : Tit 
ged his shoulders and spread out his palms in | would not risk betrayal by her; whatever had 
silence. That cold dislike which is the anger | been his original intention, he must be determ- 
of unimpassioned beings was hardening within | ined now by the fact that she knew of the plot. 
him. | She was not bound now to do any thing els 
‘“‘If the Frate leaves the city—if any harm | than to hang over him that certainty that if h 
happens to him,” said Romola, after a slight | deceived her, her lips would not be closed. And 
pause, in a new tone of indignant resolution, ‘‘I | then, it was possible—yes, she must cling to 
will declare what I have heard to the Signoria, | that possibility till it was disproved—that Tito 
and you will be disgraced. What if Iam your had never meant to aid in the betrayal of the 
wife?” she went on, impetuously; ‘‘I will be | Frate. 
disgraced with you. If we are united, Iam that| ‘Tito, on his side, was busy with thoughts, and 
part of you that will save you from crime. Oth- | did not speak again till they were near home. 
ers shall not be betrayed.” Then he said— 
“Tam quite aware of what you would be like- ‘* Well, Romola, have you now had time to 
ly to do, anima mia,” said Tito, in the coolest | recover calmness? If so, you can supply your 
of his liquid tones; ‘‘ therefore, if you have a| want of belief in me by a little rational infer- 
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ence: you can see, I presume, that if I had had | 
any intention of furthering Spini’ s plot I should 
now be aware that the possession of a fair Piag- 
none for my wife, who knows the secret of the | 
plot would be a serious obstacle in my way. 

Tito assumed the tone which was just then 
the easiest to him, conjecturing that in Romola’s 
present mood persuasive deprecation would be 
lost upon her. 

“Yes, Tito,” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘I 
think you believe that I would guard the Repub- 
lic from further treachery. You are right to 





believe it; if the Frate is betrayed, I will de- 
nounce you.” She paused a moment, and then 
said with an effort, ‘‘ But it was not so. I have 
perhaps spoken too hastily—you never meant it. 
Only, why will you seem to be that man’s com- 
rade ?” 

‘‘Such relations are inevitable to practical 
men, my Romola,” said Tito, gratified by dis- 
cerning the struggle within her. ‘ You fair 
creatures live in the clouds. Pray go to rest 
with an easy heart,” he added, opening the door 
for her. 
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quires. But Crosbie was not such a man, nor 
would his house be such a house. Mrs. Dale 
hoped that Lily would be happy with him, and 
satisfied with his modes of life, and she strove 
to believe that such would be the case; but as 
regarded herself she was forced to confess that 


{in such a marriage her child would be much 


divided from her. That pleasant abode to which 
she had long looked forward that she might 
have a welcome there in coming years should be 


| among fields and trees, not in some narrow Lon- 
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don street. Lily must now become a city lady ; 
but Bell would still be left to her, and it might 
still be hoped that Bell would find for herself 


| some country home. 


Since the day on which Lily had first told her 
| mother of her engagement Mrs. Dale had found 
herself talking much more fully and more fre- 
quently with Bell than with her younger daugh- 
ter. As long as Crosbie was at Allington this 
was natural enough. He and Lily were of course 
together, while Bell remained with her mother. 
But the same state of things continued even after 
Crosbie was gone. It was not that there was 


| any coolness or want of affection between the 


mother and daughter, but that Lily’s heart was 


| full of her lover, and that Mrs. Dale, though she 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SQUIRE MAKES A VISIT TO THE SMALL 
HOUSE. 


\ RS. DALE acknowledged to herself that | 

she had not much ground for hoping that | 
she should ever find in Crosbie’s house much 
personal happiness for her future life. She did 
not dislike Mr. Crosbie, nor in any great degree | 
mistrust him; but she had seen enough of him 
to make her certain that Lily’s future home in 
London could not be a home for her. He was! 
worldly, or, at least, a man of the world. He} 
would be anxious to make the most of his in-| 
come, and his life would be one long struggle, 
not perhaps for money, but for those things which 
money only can give. There are men to whom | 
eight hundred a year is great wealth, and houses | 
to which it brings all the comforts that life re-| 


| of him. 
| her own heart. 


had given her cordial consent to the marriage, 
| felt that she had but few points of sympathy with 
| her future son-in-law. She had never said, even 
‘to herself, that she disliked him; nay, she had 
sometimes declared to herself that she was fond 
But, in truth, he was not a man after 
He was not one who could ever 
be to her as her own son and her own child. 

But she and Bell would pass hours together 
talking of Lily’s prospects. ‘* It seems so strange 
to me,” said Mrs. Dale, “‘ that she of all girls 
should have been fancied by such a man as Mr. 
Crosbie, or that she should have liked him. I 
can not imagine Lily living in London.” 

“If he is good and affectionate to her she will 
be happy wherever he is,” said Bell. 

*“*T hope so—I’m sure I hope so. But it 
seems as though she will be so far separated from 


jus. Itis not the distance, but the manner of 


life which makes the separation. 
never be taken so far from me.” 

‘**T don’t think I shall allow myself to be taken 
up to London,” said Bell, laughing. ‘* But one 


I hope you'll 











‘“THERE IS ME. HARDING, COMING OUT OF THE DEANERY." 


ean never tell. 


If I do you must follow us, 
mamma.” 


**T do not want another Mr. Crosbie for you, | 


dear.” 

‘But perhaps I may want one for myself. 
You need not tremble quite yet, however. Apol- 
los do not come this road every day.” 

** Poor Lily! Do you remember when she 
first called him Apollo? I do, well. I remem- 
ber his coming here the day after Bernard brought 
him down, and how you were playing on the 
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lawn, while I was in the other garden. 
thought then what it would come to.” 
| ** But, mamma, you don’t regret it ?” 
|  ** Not if it’s to make her happy. If she can 
be happy with him, of course I shall not regret 
it ; not though he were to take her to the world’s 
end away from us. What else have I to look 
for but that she and you should hoth be hap- 
py?” 
**Men in London are happy with their wives 

as well as men in the country.” 


I little 
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“Oh yes; of all women I should be the first 
to acknowledge that.” 

«« And as to Adolphus himself, I do not know 
why we should distrust him.” 

“ No, my dear; there is no reason. If I did 
distrust him, I should not have given so ready 
an assent to the marriage. But, neverthe- 
less—” 

‘The truth is, you don’t like him, mamma.” 

‘‘Not so cordially as I hope I may like any 
man whom you may choose for your husband.” 

And Lily, though she said nothing on the 
subject to Mrs. Dale, felt that her mother was 
in some degree estranged from her. Crosbie’s 
name was frequently mentioned between them, 
but in the tone of Mrs. Dale’s voice, and in her 
manner when she spoke of him, there was lack- 
ing that enthusiasm and heartiness which real 
sympathy would have produced. Lily did not 
analyze her own feelings, or closely make inqui- 
ry as to those of her mother, but she perceived 
that it was not all as she would have wished it 
to have been. ‘I know mamma does not love 
him,” she said to Bell on the evening of the day 
on which she received Crosbie’s first letter. 

‘‘ Not as you do, Lily; but she does love him.” 

*“‘NotasI do! Tosay that is nonsense, Bell; 
of course she does not love him as I do. But 
the truth is, she does not love him at all. Do. 
you think I can not see it ?” 

‘‘T’m afraid that you see too much.” 
. She never says a word against him; but if | 
she really liked him she would sometimes say a 
word in his favor, I do not think she would | 
ever mention his name unless you or I spoke of 
him before her. If she did not approve of him, 
why did she not say so sooner?” 

‘That's hardly fair upon mamma,” said Bell, 
with some earnestness. ‘‘She does not disap- 
prove of him, and she never did. You know 
mamma well enough to be sure that she would 
not interfere with us in such a matter without 
very strong reason. As regards Mr. Crosbie, 
she gave her consent without a moment’s hesi- 


“Yes, she did.” 

** Tlow can you say, then, that she disapproves 
of him ?” 

‘IT didn’t mean to find fault with mamma. 
Perhaps it will come all right.” 

“Tt will come all right.” But Bell, though 
she made this very satisfactory promise, was as 
well aware as either of the others that the fam- 
ily would be divided when Crosbie should have 
married Lily and taken her off to London. 

On the following morning Mrs. Dale and Bell 
were sitting together. Lily was above in her 
own room, either writing to her lover, or read- 
ing his letter, or thinking of him, or working for 
him. In some way she was employed on his 
behalf, and with this object she was alone. It 
was now the middle of October, and the fire was 
lit in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room. The window 
which opened upon the lawn was closed, the 
heavy curtains had been put back in their places, 
and it had been acknowledged as an unwelcome 


fact that the last of the summer was over. This 
was always a sorrow to Mrs. Dale; but it is one 
of those sorrows which hardly admit of open ex- 
pression. 

“ Bell,” she said, looking up suddenly, “there's 
your uncle at the window; let him in.” For 
now, since the putting up of the curtains, the 
window had been bolted as well as closed. So 
Bell got up, and opened a passage for the squire's 
entrance. It was not often that he came down 
in this way, and when he did do so it was gener- 
ally for some purpose which had been expressed 
before. 

**What! fires already?” said he. ‘I never 
have fires at the other house in the morning till 
the first of November. I like to see a spark in 
the grate after dinner.” 

**T like a fire when I’m cold,” said Mrs. Dale. 
But this was a subject on which the squire and 
his sister-in-law had differed before, and as Mr. 
Dale had some business in hand he did not now 
choose to waste his energy in supporting his own 
views on the question of fires. 

‘** Bell, my dear,” said he, ‘‘I want to speak 
to your mother for a minute or two on a matter 
of business. You wouldn't mind leaving us for 
a little while, would you?” Whereupon Bell 
collected up her work and went up stairs to her 
sister. ‘* Uncle Christopher is below with mam- 
ma,” said she, * talking about business. I sup- 
pose it is something to do with your marriage.” 
But Bell was wrong. The squire’s visit had no 
reference to Lily’s marriage. 

Mrs. Dale did not move or speak a word when 
Bell was gone, though it was evident that the 
squire paused in order that she might ask some 


| question of him. ‘ Mary,” said he, at last, “I'll 


tell you what it is that I have come to say to 
you.” Whereupon she put the piece of needle- 
work which was in her hands down upon the 
work-basket before her, and settled herself to 
listen to him. 

**T wish to speak to you about Bell.” 

* About Bell?” said Mrs. Dale, as though 


say to her respecting her eldest daughter. 
‘Yes, about Bell. Here’s Lily going to be 
married, and it will be well that Bell should be 
| married too.” 

| I don't see that at all,gsaid Mrs. Dale. “I 

'am by no means in a hurry to be rid of her.” 
‘*No, I dare say not. But of course you only 
regard her welfare, and I can truly say that I do 
the same. There would be no necessity for hur- 
ry as to a marriage for her under ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; but there may be circumstances to 
make such a thing desirable, and I think that 
there are.” It was evident from the squire’s 
tone and manner that he was very much in earn- 
est; but it was also evident that he found some 
difficulty in opening out the budget with which 
he had prepared himself. He hesitated a little 
in his voice, and seemed to be almost nervous. 
Mrs. Dale, with some little spice of ill-nature, 
altogether abstained from assisting him. She 
was jealous of interference from him about her 


| 
| 
tation.” | much surprised that he should have any thing to 
| 
' 


| 
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girls, and though she was of course bound to 
listen to him, she did so with a prejudice against 
and almost with a resolve to oppose any thing 
that he might say. When he had finished 
his little speech about circumstances the squire 
paused again; but Mrs. Dale still sat silent, 
with her eyes fixed upon his face. 

‘**T love your children very dearly,” said he, 
‘though I believe you hardly give me credit for 
doing so.” 

‘*T am sure you do,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘ and 
they are both well aware of it.” 

*¢ And I am very anxious that they should be 
comfortably established in life. I have no chil- 
dren of my own, and those of my two brothers 
are every thing to me.” 

Mrs. Dale had always considered it as a mat- 


ter of course that Bernard should be the squire’s | 


heir, and had never felt that her daughters had 
any claim on that score. It was a well under- 
stood thing in the family that the senior male 
Dale should have all the Dale property and all 
the Dale money. She fully recognized even 
the propriety of such an arrangement. But it 
seemed to her that the squire was almost guilty 
of hypocrisy in naming his nephew and his two 
nieces together, as though they were the joint 
heirs of his love. Bernard was his adopted son, 
and no one had begrudged to the uncle the right 
of making such adoption. Bernard was every 
thing to him, and as being his heir was bound 
to obey him in many things. But her daugh- 
ters were no more to him than any nieces might 
be to any uncle. He had nothing to do with 
their disposal in marriage; and the mother’s 
spirit was already up in arms and prepared to do 
battle for her own independence, and for that of 
her children. ‘‘ If Bernard would marry well,” 
said she, ‘*I have no doubt it would be a comfort 
to you”—meaning to imply thereby that the 
squire had no right to trouble himself about any 
other marriage. 

‘¢ That's just it,” said the squire. ‘* It would 
be a great comfort to me. And if he and Bell 
could make up their minds together, it would, 
I should think, be a great comfort to you also.” 

‘* Bernard and Bell!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale. 
No idea of such a union had ever yet come upon 
her, and now in her surprise she sat silent. 
She had always like@Bernard Dale, having felt 
for him more family affection than for any other 
of the Dale family beyond her own hearth. He 
had been very intimate in her house, having 
made himself almost as a brother to her girls. 
But she had never thought of him as a husband 
for either of them. 

‘*Then Bell has not spoken to you about it?” 
said the squire. 

‘* Never a word.” 

** And you have never thought about it ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

**T have thought about it a great deal. For 
some years I have always been thinking of it. 
I have set my heart upon it, and shall be very 
unhappy if it can not be brought about. They 
are both very dear to me—dearer than any body 


}else. If I could see them man and wife, I 
should not much care then how soon I left the 
old place to them.” 

| There was a purer touch of feeling in this 
than the squire had ever before shown in his sis- 

| ter-in-law’s presence, and more heartiness than 

|she had given him the credit of possessing, 

And she could not but acknowledge to herself 

that her own child was included in this unex- 

pected warmth of love, and that she was bound 
at any rate to entertain some gratitude for such 
| kindness. 

| It is good of you to think of her,” said the 

mother; ‘‘ very good.” 

‘“*T think a great deal about her,” said the 
squire. ‘* But that does not much matter now. 
The fact is, that she has declined Bernard's 
| offer.” 

‘* Has Bernard offered to her?” 

** So he tells me; and she has refused him. 
| It may perhaps be natural that she should do so, 
|never having taught herself to look at him in 
the light of a lover. I don’t blame her at all. 
| I am not angry with her.” 
| Angrywithher! No. You can hardly be 
|angry with her for not being in love with her 
| cousin,” 
‘*T say that I am not angry with her. But! 
think she might undertake to consider the ques- 
tion. You would like such a match, would you 
not?” 
| Mrs. Dale did not at first make any answer, 
| but began to revolve the thing in her mind, and 
to look at it in various points of view. ‘There 
was a great deal in such an arrangement which 
at the first sight recommended it to her very 
strongly. All the local circumstances were in 
its favor. As regarded herself it would promise 
to her all that she had ever desired. It would 
give her a prospect of seeing very much of Lily ; 
for if Bell were settled at the old family house, 
Crosbie would naturally be much with his friend. 
She liked Bernard also; and for a moment or 
two fancied, as she turned it all over in her 
mind, that even yet, if such a marriage were to 
take place, there might grow up something like 
true regard between her and the old squire. 
How happy would be her old age in that small 
house, if Bell with her children were living so 
close to her! 

** Well?” said the squire, who was looking 
very intently into her face. 
‘**T was thinking,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ Do you 
say that she has already refused him?” 
‘*T am afraid she has; but then you know—” 
| ‘Tt must of course be left for her to judge.” 
‘*Tf you mean that she can not be made to 
marry her cousin, of course we all know she 
| can't.” 

|  **T mean rather more than that.” 

| **What do you mean, then?” 

| **That the matter must be left altogether to 
her own decision; that no persuasion must be 
used by you or me. If he can persuade her, 
indeed—” 

‘** Yes, exactly. 
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quite agree with you that he should have liber- | of doing so, she might probably have consulted 


ty to plead his own cause. But look you here, | me. 
Mary, she has always been a very good child to 
you—” 
" «Indeed she has.” 

«* And a word from you would go a long way 
with her, as it ought. 


her think it her duty—” 

“Ah! but that is just what I can not try to 
make her think.” 

‘‘ Will you let me speak, Mary? You take 
me up and scold me before the words are half 
out of my mouth. Of course I know that, in 
these days, a young lady is not to be compelled 
into marrying any body—not but that, as far 
as I can see, they did better than they do now 
when they had not quite so much of their own 
way. 

‘IT never would take upon myself to ask a 
child to marry any man.” 

“But you may explain to her that it is her 
duty to give such a proposal much thought be- 
fore it is absolutely refused. A girl either is in 
love or she is not. If she is, she is ready to 
jump down a man’s throat; and that was the 
case with Lily.” 

‘*She nevef thought of the man till he had 
proposed to her fully.” 

‘Well, never:mind now. But if a girl is 
not in love, she thinks she is bound to swear 
and declare that she never will be so.” 

‘“‘T don’t think Bell ever declared any thing 
of the kind.” 

“Yes, she did. She told Bernard that she 
didn’t love him, and couldn’t love him, and, in 
fact, that she wouldn’t think any thing more 
about it. Now, Mary, that’s what I call being 
headstrong and positive. Idon’t want to drive 
her, and I don’t want you to drive her. But 
here is an arrangement which for her will be a 
very good one; you must admit that. We all 
know that she is on excellent terms with Ber- 
nard. It isn’t as though they had been falling 
out and hating each other all their lives. She 
told him that she was very fond of him, and 
talked nonsense about being his sister, and all 
that.” 

‘*T don’t see that it was nonsense at all.” 

‘*Yes, it was nonsense—on such an occasion. 
If a man asks a girl to marry him, he doesn't 
want her to talk to him about being his sister. 
I think it is nonsense. If she would only con- 
sider about it properly, she would soon learn to 
love him.” 

‘**That lesson, if it be learned at all, must be 
learned without any tutor.” 

**You won't do any thing to help me, then?” 

“*T will, at any rate, do nothing to mar you. 
And, to tell the truth, I must think over the 
matter fully before I can decide what I had bet- 
ter say to Bell about it. From her not speak- 
ing to me—” 

“*T think she ought to have told you.” 

**No, Mr. Dale. Had she accepted him, of 
course she would have told me. Had she thought 


If she knows that you | 
would like her to marry her cousin, it will make | 





But if she made up her mind that she 
must reject him—” 

“She oughtn’t to have made up her mind.” 

“* But if she did, it seems natural to me that 
she should speak of it to no one. She might 
probably think that Bernard would be as well 
pleased that it should not be known.” 

“Pshaw—known! of course it will be known. 
As you want time to consider of it, I will say 
nothing more now. If she were my daughter, 
I should have no hesitation in telling her what 
I thought best for her welfare.” 

“T have none; though I may have some in 
making up my mind as to what is best for her 
welfare. But, Mr. Dale, you may be sure of 
this—I will speak to her very earnestly of your 
kindness and love for her. And I wish you 
would believe that I feel your regard for her 
very strongly.” 

In answer to this he merely shook his head, 
and hummed and hawed. ‘ You would be glad 
to see them married, as regards yourself?” he 
asked. 


‘*Certainly I would,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘I 


have always liked Bernard, and I believe my 
girl would be safe with him. But then, you 
see, it’s a question on which my own likings or 
dislikings should not have any bearing.” 

And so they parted, the squire making his 
way back again through the drawing-room win- 


dow. He was not above half pleased with his 
interview; but then he was a man for whom 
half pleasure almost sufficed. He rarely in- 
dulged any expectation that people would make 
themselves agreeable tohim. Mrs. Dale, since 
she had come to the Small House, had never 
been a source of satisfaction to him, but he did 
not on that account regret that he had brought 
her there. He was a constant man; urgent in 
carrying out his own plans, but not sanguine in 
doing so, and by no means apt to expect that 
all things would go smooth with him. He had 
made up his mind that his nephew and his niece 
should be married, and, should he ultimately 
fail in this, such failure would probably embit- 
ter his future life; but it was not in the nature 
of the man to be angry in the mean time, or to 
fume and scold because he met with opposition. 
He had told Mrs. Dale that he loved Bell dear- 
ly. So he did, though he seldom spoke to her 
with much show of special regard, and never was 
soft and tender with her. But, on the other 
hand, he did not now love her the less because 
she opposed his wishes. He was a constant, 
undemonstrative man, given rather to brooding 
than to thinking; harder in his words than in 
his thoughts, with more of heart than others be- 
lieved, or that he himself knew; but, above all, 
he was a man who, having once desired a thing, 
would desire it always, 

Mrs. Dale, when she was left alone, began to 
turn over the question in her mind in a much 
fuller manner than the squire’s presence had as 
yet made possible for her. Would not such a 
marriage as this be for them all the happiest do- 
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““AND HAVE I NOT REALLY LOVED you?" 


mestic arrangement which circumstances could | marriage which would not be delightful to her. 
afford? Her daughter would have no fortune, It would give a realization to all her dreams of 
but here would be prepared for her all the com- | future happiness. 

forts which fortune can give. She would be But, as she said to herself over and over 
received into her uncle’s house, not as some | again, all that must go for nothing. It must 
penniless, portionless bride whom Bernard might | be for Bell, and for her only, to answer Ber- 
have married and brought home, but as the wife | nard’s question. In her mind there was some- 
whom of all others Bernard’s friends had thought | thing sacred in that idea of love. She would 
desirable forhim. And then, as regarded Mrs. | regard her daughter almost as a castaway if she 
Dale herself, there would be nothing in such a! were to marry any man without absolutely lov- 
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ing him—loving him as Lily loved her lover, 
with all her heart and all her strength. 

With such a conviction as this strong upon 
her she felt that she could not say much to Bell 
that would be of any service. 


——_—_— 


CHAPTER XX. 
DR. CROFTS. 


Ir there was any thing in the worid as to 
which Isabella Dale was quite certain, it was 
this—that she was not in love with Dr. Crofts. 
As to being in love with her cousin Bernard, 
she had never had occasion to ask herself any 
question on that head. She liked him very 
well, but she had never thought of marrying 
him; and now, when he made his proposal, she 
could not bring herself to think of it. But as 
regards Dr. Crofts, she had thought of it, and 
had made up her mind—in the manner above 
described. 

It may be said that she could not have been 
justified in discussing the matter even within 
her own bosom, unless authorized to do so by 
Dr. Crofts himself. Let it then be considered 
that Dr. Crofts had given her some such au- 
thority. This may be done in more ways than 
one; and Miss Dale could not have found her- 
self asking herself questions about him unless 
there had been fitting occasion for her to do so. 

The profession of a medical man in a small 
provincial town is not often one which gives to 
its owner in early life a large income, Perhaps 
in no career has a man to work harder for what 
he earns, or to do more work without earning 
any thing. It has sometimes seemed to me as 
though the young doctors and the old doctors 
had agreed to divide between them the different 
results of their profession—the young doctors 
doing all the work and the old doctors taking 
all the money. If this be so, it may account for 
that appearance of premature gravity which is 
borne by so many of the medical profession. 
Under such an arrangement a man may be ex- 
cused for a desire to put away childish things 
very early in life. 

Dr. Crofts had now been practicing in Guest- 
wick nearly seven years, having settled himself 
in that town when he was twenty-three years 
old, and being at this period about thirty. Dur- 
ing those seven years his skill and industry had 
been so fully'admitted that he had sueceeded in 
obtaining the medical care of all the paupers in 
the union, for which work he was paid at the 
rate of one hundred pounds a year. He was 
also assistant-surgeon at a small hospital which 
Was maintained in that town, and held two or 
three other similar public positions, all of which 
attested his respectability and general proficien- 
cy. They, moreover, thoroughly saved him 
from any of the dangers of idleness; but, unfor- 
tunately, they did not enable him to regard him- 
self as a successful professional man. Whereas 
old Dr. Gruffen, of whom but few people spoke 
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well, had made a fortune in Guestwick, and 
even still drew from the ailments of the town a 
considerable and hardly yet decreasing income. 
Now this was hard upon Dr. Crofts—unless 
there was existing some such well-understood ar- 
rangement as that above named. 

He had been known to the family of the Dales 
long previous to his settlement at Guestwick, 
and had been very intimate with them from that 
time to the present day. Of all the men, young 
or old, whom Mrs. Dale counted among her in- 
timate friends, he was the one whom she most 
trusted and admired. And he was a man to be 
trusted by those who knew him weil. He was 
not bright and always ready, as was Crosbie, 
nor had he all the practical worldly good sense 
of Bernard Dale. In mental power I doubt 
whether he was superior to John Eames; to 
John Eames, such as he might become when 
the period of his hobbledehoyhood should have 
altogether passed away. But Crofts, compared 
with the other three, as they all were at present, 
was a man more to be trusted than any of them. 
And there was, moreover, about him an occa- 
sional dash of humor, without which Mrs. Dale 
would hardly have regarded him with that thor- 
ough liking which she had for him. But it was 
a quiet humor, apt to show itself when he had 
but one friend with him, rather than in general 
society. Crosbie, on the other hand, would be 
much more bright among a dozen than he could 
with a single companion. Bernard Dale was 
never bright; and as for Johnny Eames—; but 
in this matter of brightness, Johnny Eames had 
not yet shown to the world what his character 
might be. 

It was now two years since Crofts had been 
called upon for medical advice on behalf of his 
friend Mrs. Dale. She had then been ill for a 
long period—some two or three months, and Dr. 
Crofts had been frequent in his visits at Alling- 
ton. At that time he became very intimate 
with Mrs. Dale’s daughters, and especially so 
with the eldest. Young unmarried doctors 
ought perhaps to be excluded from houses in 
which there are young ladies. I know, at any 
rate, that many sage matrons hold very strongly 
to that opinion, thinking, no doubt, that doctors 
ought to get themselves married before they ven- 
ture to begin working for a living. Mrs. Dale, 
perhaps, regarded her own girls as still merely 
children, for Bell, the elder, was then hardly 
eighteen; or perhaps she held imprudent and 
heterodox opinions on this subject; or it may 
be that she selfishly preferred Dr. Crofts, with 
all the danger to her children, to Dr. Gruffen, 
with all the danger to herself. But the result 
was that the young doctor one day informed 
himself, as he was riding back to Guestwick, 
that much of his happiness in this world would 
depend on his being able to marry Mrs. Dale's 
eldest daughter. At that time his total income 
amounted to little more than two hnndred a 
year, and he had resolved within his own mind 
that Dr. Gruffen was esteemed as much the bet- 
ter doctor by the general public opinion of Guest- 
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wick, and that Dr. Gruffen’s sandy-haired as- | 


sistant would even have a better chance of suc- 
cess in the town than himself should it ever 


come to pass that the doctor was esteemed too | 


old for personal practice. Crofts had no fortune 


of his own, and he was aware that Miss Dale | 


had none. Then, under those circumstances, 
what was he to do? 

It is not necessary that we should inquire at 
any great length into those love passages of the 
doctor’s life which took place three years before 
the commencement of this narrative. 
no declaration to Bell; but Bell, young as she 
was, understood well that he would fain have 
done so had not his courage failed him, or rath- 
er, had not his prudence prevented him. To 
Mrs. Dale he did speak, not openly avowing his 
love even to her, but hinting at it, and then 
talking to her of his unsatisfied hopes and pro- 
fessional disappointments. ‘‘It is not that I 
complain of being poor as Iam,” said he; “ or, 
at any rate, not so poor that my poverty must be 
any source of discomfort to me; but I could 
hardly marry with such an income as I have at 
present.” 

‘¢ But it will increase, will it not?” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

‘*Tt may some day, when I am becoming an 
old man,” he said. ‘But of what use will it 
be to me then ?” 

Mrs. Dale could not tell him that, as far as 
her voice in the matter went, he was welcome 
to woo her daughter and marry her, poor as he 
was, and doubly poor as they would both be to- 
gether on such a pittance. He had not even 
mentioned Bell’s name, and had he done so she 
could only have bade him wait and hope. After 
that he said nothing further to her upon the sub- 
ject. To Bell he spoke no word of overt love ; 
but on an autumn day, when Mrs. Dale was al- 
ready convalescent, and the repetition of his 
professional visits had become unnecessary, he 
got her to walk with him through the half-hid- 
den shrubbery paths, and then told her things 
which he should never have told her if he really 
wished to bind her heart to his. He repeated 
that story of his income, and explained to her 
that his poverty was only grievous to him in that 
it prevented him from thinking of marriage. 
**T suppose it must,” said Bell. 
think it wrong to ask any lady to share such an 
income as mine,” said he. Wherenpon Bell 
had suggested to him that some ladies had in- 
comes of their own, and that he might in that 
way get over the difficulty. ‘I should be afraid 
of myself in marrying a girl with money,” said 
he; ‘besides, that is altogether out of the ques- 
tion now.” Of course Bell did not ask him why 
it was out of the question, and for a time they 
went on walking in silence. “ It is a hard thing 
to do,” he then said—not looking at her, but 
looking at the gravel on which he stood. “It 
is a hard thing to do, but I will determine to 
think of it no further. I believe a man may 
be as happy single as he may married—almost.” 
** Perhaps more so,” said Bell. Then the doc- 


He made | 


“T should | 





tor left her; and Bell, as I have said before 
made up her mind with great firmness that she 
was not in love with him. I may certainly say 
that there was nothing in the world as to which 
she was so certain as she was of this. 

And now, in these days, Dr. Crofts did not 
come over to Allington very often. Had any of 
the family in the Small House been ill, he would 
have been there of course. The squire himsel| 
employed the apothecary in the village, or if 
higher aid was needed would send for Dr. Gruff. 
en. On the occasion of Mrs. Dale’s party Crofts 
was there, having been specially invited; but 
Mrs. Dale’s special invitations to her friends 
were very few, and the doctor was well awar 
that he must himself make occasion for going 
there if he desired to see the inmates of the 
house. But he very rarely made such occasion, 
perhaps feeling that he was more in his element 


| at the work-house and the hospital. 


Just at this time, however, he made one very 
great and unexpected step toward success in his 
profession. He was greatly surprised one morn- 
ing by being summoned to the Manor House to 
attend upon Lord De Guest. The family at the 
Manor had employed Dr. Gruffen for the last 
thirty years, and Crofts, when he received the 
earl’s message, could hardly believe the words 
‘The earl ain’t very bad,” said the servant, 
**but he would be glad to see you, if possible, a 
little before dinner.” 

‘You're sure he wants to see me?” 
Crofts. 

“Oh yes; I’m sure enough of that, Sir.” 

**Tt wasn't Dr. Gruffen ?” 

‘No, Sir; it wasn’t Dr. Gruffen. TI believe 
his lordship’s had about enough of Dr. Gruffen. 
The doctor took to chaffing his lordship one 
day.” 

**Chaffed his lordship—his hands and feet, 
and that sort of thing ?” suggested the doctor. 

‘* Hands and feet!” said the man. ‘Lord 
bless you, Sir, he poked his fun at him, just as 
though he was nobody! I didn’t hear, but Mrs. 
Connor says that my lord’s back was up terribly 
high.” And so Dr. Crofts got on his horse and 
rode up to Guestwick Manor. 

The earl was alone, Lady Julia having al- 
ready gone to Courcy Castle. ‘‘ How d’ye do, 
how d’ye do?” said the earl. ‘‘I’m not very 


said 


lin, but I want to get a little advice from you. 


It’s quite a trifle, but I thought it well to sce 
somebody.” Whereupon Dr. Crofts of course 
declared that he was happy to wait upon his 
lordship. 

‘«T know all about you, you know,” said the 
earl. ‘‘ Your grandmother Stoddard was a very 
old friend of my aunt's. You don’t remember 
Lady Jemima ?” 

“No,” said Crofts. *‘I never had that hon- 
or.” 

“An excellent old woman, and knew your 
grandmother Stoddard well. You see, Gruffen 
has been attending us for I don’t know how 
many years; but upon my word—” And then 
the earl stopped himself. 
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««Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
said Crofts, with a slight laugh. 

«« Perhaps it’ll blow me some good, for Gruff- 
en never did me any. The fact is this: I’m 
very well, you know—as strong as a horse.” 

«You look pretty well.” 

‘*No man could be better—not of my age. 
I'm sixty, you know.” 

‘* You don’t look as though you were ailing.” 

‘I’m always out in the open air, and that, I 
take it, is the best thing for a man.” 

‘‘There’s nothing like plenty of exercise, 
certainly.” 

‘« And I’m always taking exercise,” said the 
earl. ‘There isn’t a man about the place 
works much harder than I do. And, let me 


tell you, Sir, when you undertake to keep six | 


or seven hundred acres of land in your own 
hand, you must look after it unless you mean 
to lose money by it.”’ 


“T’ve always heard that your lordship is a | 


good farmer,” 

‘*Well, yes; wherever the grass may grow 
about my place, it doesn’t grow under my feet. 
You won't often find me in bed at six o'clock, I 
can tell you.” 

After this Dr. Crofts ventured to ask his lord- 
ship as to what special physical deficiency his 
own aid was invoked at the present time. 

‘* Ah, I was just coming to that,” said the 


earl, ‘* They tell me it’s a very dangerous prac- 


tice to go to sleep after dinner.” 

‘*It’s not very uncommon at any rate,” said 
the doctor. 

‘*T suppose not; but Lady Julia is always at 
me about it. And, to tell the truth, I think I 
sleep almost too sound when I get to my arm- 
chair in the drawing-room. Sometimes my sis- 
ter really can’t wake me—so, at least, she says.” 

** And how’s your appetite at dinner?” 

**Oh, I'm quite right there. 
luncheon, you know, and enjoy my dinner thor- 
oughly. Then I drink three or four glasses of 
port wine—” 

** And feel sleepy afterward?” 

‘* That’s just it,” said the earl. 

It is not perhaps necessary that we should in- 
quire what was the exact nature of the doctor’s 
advice; but it was, at any rate, given in such a 
way that the earl said he would be glad to see 
him again. 

** And look here, Doctor Crofts, I’m all alone 
just at present. Suppose you come over and 


I never eat any | 


9 
v 
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dinner he hardly winked above once or twice ; 
and when he had taken the large bowl of tea, 
which he usually swallowed in a semi-somnolent 
condition, he was quite lively. 

** Ah yes,” he said, jumping up and rubbing 
| his eyes; ‘‘I think I do feel lighter. Ienjoya 
snooze after dinner; Ido indeed; I like it; but 

then, when one comes to go to bed, one does it 
in such a sneaking sort of way, as though one 
were in disgrace! And my sister, she thinks it 
| a crime—literally a sin, to go to sleep in a chair. 
| Nobody ever caught her napping! By-the-by, 
Dr. Crofts, did you know that Mr Crosbie whom 
Bernard Dale brought down to Allington? Lady 
Julia and he are staying at the same house 
| now.” 

‘*T met him once at Mrs. Dale’s.” 

‘* Going to marry one of the girls, isn’t he ?” 

Whereupon Dr. Crofts explained that Mr. 
| Crosbie was engaged to Lilian Dale. 
| ** Ah yes; a nice girl, I’m told. You know 
;all those Dales are connections of ours, My 
| sister Fanny married their uncle Orlando. My 

brother-in-law doesn’t like traveling, and so I 
don’t see very much of him; but of course I’m 
| interested about the family.” 

‘*They’re very old friends of mine,” said 
Crofts. 
| “Yes, I dare say. 

there not ?” 

** Yes, two.” 
| ‘And Miss Lily is the youngest. There's 

nothing about the elder one getting married, is 
| there?” 

‘*T've not heard any thing of it.” 

‘* A very pretty girl she is, too. I remember 
seeing her at her uncle’s last year. I shouldn't 
wonder if she were to marry her cousin Ber- 
jnard. He is to have the property, you know; 
and he’s my nephew.” 

‘**T’'m not quite sure that it’s a good thing for 
| cousins to marry,” said Crofts. 
| ‘They do, you know, very often; and it 
suits some family arrangements. I suppose Dale 

must provide for them, and that would take one 
off his hands without any trouble.” 
| Dr. Crofts didn’t exactly see the matter in 
| this light, but he was not anxious to argue it 
very closely with the earl. ‘‘ The younger one,” 
| he said, ‘‘has provided for herself.” 

“‘ What, by getting a husband? But I sup- 

| pose Dale must give her something. They're 
not married yet, you know, and, from what I 


There are two girls, are 


dine with me to-morrow; then, if I should go | hear, that fellow may prove a slippery customer. 
to sleep, you know, you'll be able to let me know | He’ll not marry her unless old Dale gives her 


whether Lady Julia doesn’t exaggerate. Just | 
between ourselves, I don’t quite believe all she | 
says about my—my snoring, you know.” 
Whether it was that the earl restrained his 
appetite when at dinner under the doctor’s eyes, 
or whether the mid-day mutton chop which had 
been ordered for him had the desired effect, or 
whether the doctor’s conversation was more live- | 
ly than that of the Lady Julia, we will not say ; 
but the earl, on the evening in question, was 





triumphant. As he sat in his easy-chair after 


something. You'll see if he does. I'm told 
that he has got another string to his bow at 
Courcy Castle.” 

Soon after this Crofts took his horse and rode 
home, having promised the earl that he would 
dine with him again before long. 

‘*It'll be a great convenience to me if you'd 
come about that time,” said the earl, ‘‘ and as 
you’re a bachelor perhaps you won't mind it. 
You'll come on Thursday at seven, will you? 
Take care of yourself. It’s as dark as pitch. 
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John, go and open the first gates for Dr. Crofts.” | 


And then the earl took himself off to bed. 
Crofts, as he rode home, could not keep his 
mind from thinking of the two girls at Alling- 
ton. ‘He'll not marry her unless old Dale 
gives her something.” Had it come to that 
with the world, that a man must be bribed into 
keeping his engagement with a lady? Was 


there no romance left among mankind, no feel- | 
**He’s got another string to 


ing of chivalry? 
his bow at Courcy Castle,” said the earl; and 
his lordship seemed to be in no degree shocked 
as he said it. It was in this tone that men 
spoke of women nowadays, and yet he himself 
had felt such awe of the girl he loved, and such 
a fear lest he might injure her in her worldly 
position, that he had not dared to tell her that 
he loved her. 


—~._—_. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JOHN EAMES ENCOUNTERS TWO ADVENTURES, 
AND DISPLAYS GREAT COURAGE IN BOTH. 
Liry thought that her lover’s letter was all 

that it should be. She was not quite aware 

what might be the course of post between Cour- 
ey and Allington, and had not, therefore, felt 

very grievously disappointed when the letter did 

not come on the very first day. She had, how- 

ever, in the course of the morning walked down 


to the post-office, in order that she might be 
| 


sure that it was not remaining there. 


S | 
‘* Why, miss, they be all delivered; you know 


that,” said Mrs. Crump, the post-mistress. 

** But one might be left behind, I thought.” 

**John Postman went up to the house this 
very day, with a newspaper for your mamma. 
I can't make letters for people if folks don’t 
write them.” 

** But they are left behind sometimes, Mrs. 
Crump. He wouldn’t come up with one letter 
if he'd got nothing else for any body in the 
street.” 

‘<Tndeed but he would then. I wouldn’t let 
him leave a letter here no how, nor yet a paper. | 
It’s no good your coming down here for letters, 
Miss Lily. If he don’t write to you, I can't 
make him do it.” And so poor Lily went home 
discomforted. 

But the letter came on the next morning, and 
all was right. According to her judgment it 
lacked nothing, either in fullness or in affection. 
When he told her how he had planned his early 
departure in order that he might avoid the pain | 
of parting with her on the last moment, she | 
smiled and pressed the paper, and rejoiced in- 
wardly that she had got the better of him as to 
that maneeuvre. And then she kissed the words | 
which told her that he had been glad to have 
her with him at the last moment. When he 
declared that he had been happier at Allington 
than he was at Courcy, she believed him thor- | 
oughly, and rejoiced that it should be so. And, 
when he accused himself of being worldly, she | 
excused him, persuading herself that he was | 
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nearly perfect in this respect as in others. Of 
course a man living in London, and having to 
earn his bread out in the world, must be mor 
worldly than a country girl; but the fact of bis 
being able to love such a girl, to choose such a 
one for his wife—was not that alone sufficient 
proof that the world had not enslaved him? 
‘* My heart is on the Allington lawns,” he said: 
and then, as she read the words, she kissed the 
paper again. 

In her eyes, and to her ears, and to her heart, 
the letter was a beautiful letter. I believe there 
is no bliss greater than that which a thorough 
love-letter gives to a girl who knows that in re- 
ceiving it she commits no fault, who can open it 
before her father and mother with nothing more 
| than the slight blush which the consciousness of 
| her position gives her. And of all love-letters 

the first must be the sweetest! What a value 
there is in every word! How each expression 
is scanned and turned to the best account! 
| With what importance are all those little phrases 
invested, which too soon become mere phrases, 
| used as a matter of course. Crosbie had finish- 
ed his letter by bidding God bless her; “and 
you too,” said Lily, pressing the letter to her 
bosom. 

“Does he say any thing particular?” 
Mrs. Dale. 

“Yes, mamma; it’s all very particular.” 

‘* But there’s nothing for the public ear.” 

** He sends his love to you and Bell.” 

‘* We are very much obliged to him.” 

**So you ought to be. And he says that he 
went to church going through Barchester, and 
| that the clergyman was the grandfather of that 
Lady Dumbelio. When he got to Courcy Castle 
Lady Dumbello was there.” 

‘What a singular coincidence!” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

‘*T won't tell you a word more about his lect- 
ter,” said Lily. So she folded it up, and put it 
in her pocket. But as soon as she found her- 


] 


aske 
Asad 


od 


| self alone in her own room she had it out again, 


and read it over some half a dozen times. 

| That was the occupation of her morning; 
that, and the manufacture of some very intricate 
piece of work which was intended for the adorn- 
ment of Mr. Crosbie’s person. Her hands, how- 
ever, were very full of work; or, rather, she in- 
tended that they should be full. She would 
take with her to her new home, when she was 
married, all manner of household gear, the 
produce of her own industry and economy. She 
had declared that she wanted to do something 
for her future husband, and she would begin that 
something at once, And in this matter she did 
not belie her promises to herself, or allow her 
good intentions to evaporate unaccomplished. 
She soon surrounded herself with harder tasks 


| than those embroidered slippers with which she 
| indulged herself immediately after his departure. 


And Mrs. Dale and Bell—though in their gen- 
tle way they laughed at her—nevertheless they 
worked with her, sitting sternly to their long 
tasks, in order that Crosbie’s house might not 
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be empty when their darling should go to take 
her place there as his wife. 


But it was absolutely necessary that the let- | 


ter should be answered. It would in her eyes 
have been a great sin to have let that day’s post 
go without carrying a letter from her to Courcy 
Castle—a sin of which she felt no temptation to 
be guilty. It was an exquisite pleasure to her 


to seat herself at her little table, with her neat | 
desk and small appurtenances for epistle-craft, | 


and to feel that she had a letter to write in 
which she had truly much to say. Hitherto 
her correspondence had been uninteresting and 
almost weak in its nature. From her mother 
and sister she had hardly yet been parted; and 
though she had other friends, she had seldom 
found herself with very much to tell them by 
post. What could she communicate to Mary 
Eames at Guestwick which should be in itself 
exciting as she wrote it? When she wrote to 
John Eames, and told ‘‘ Dear John” that mamma 
hoped to have the pleasure of seeing him to tea 
at such an hour, the work of writing was of lit- 
tle moment to her, though the note when written 
became one of the choicest treasures of him 
to whom it was addressed. 


But now the matter was very different. When 


she saw the words ‘* Dearest Adolphus” on the 
paper before her she was startled with their 
significance. ‘*And four months ago I had 
never even heard of him,” she said to herself, 
almost with awe. And now he was more to 


her, and nearer to her, than even was her sister | 


or her mother! She recollected how she had 
laughed at him behind his back, and called him 
a swell on the first day of his coming to the 
Small House, and how, also, she had striven, in 
her innocent way, to look her best when called 
upon to go out and walk with the stranger from 
London. 
but her own dearest friend. 

She had put down her pen that she might 
think of all this—by no means for the first time 
—and then resumed it with a sudden start as 
though fearing that the postman might be in 
the village before her letter was finished. ‘‘ Dear- 
est Adolphus—I need not tell you how delighted 
I was when your letter was brought to me this 
morning.” But I will not repeat the whole of 
her letter here. She had no incident to relate, 
none even so interesting as that of Mr. Crosbie’s 
encounter with Mr. Harding at Barchester. She 
kad met no Lady Dumbello, and had no coun- 
terpart to Lady Alexandrina, of whom, as a 
friend, she could say a word in praise, John 
Eames’s name she did not mention, knowing 
that John Eames was not a favorite with Mr. 
Crosbie, nor had she any thing to say of John 
Eames that had not been already said. 
had, indeed, promised to come over to Alling- 
ton; but this visit had not been made when 
Lily wrote her first letter to Crosbie, It was a 
sweet, good, honest love-letter, full of assur- 
ances of unalterable affection and unlimited con- 
fidence, indulging in a little quiet fun as to the 
grandees of Courcy Castle, and ending with a 


He was no longer a stranger now, | 


He 





| promise that she would be happy and contented 
if she might receive his letters constantly, and 
live with the hope of seeing him at Christmas. 

“T am in time, Mrs, Crump, am I not?” she 
said, as she walked into the post-office. 

“Of course you be—for the next half hour. 
T’ postman—he bain’t stirred from t’ ale’us yet. 
| Just put it into t’ box, wull ye?” 

‘* But you won't leave it there ?” 

‘* Leave it there! Did you ever hear the like 
of that? If you’re afeared to put it in, you can 
take it away; that’s all about it, Miss Lily.” 
And then Mrs, Crump turned away to her avoca- 
tions at the washing-tub. Mrs. Crump had a bad 
temper, but perhaps she had some excuse. A 
separate call was made upon her time with refer- 
ence to almost every letter brought to her office, 
and for all this, as she often told her friends in 
profound disgust, she received as salary no more 
than “‘ tuppence farden a day. It don’t find me 
in shoe-leather; no more it don’t.” As Mrs. 
Crump was never seen out of her own house, 
unless it was in church once a month, this latter 
assertion about her shoe-leather could hardly 
have been true. 

Lily had received another letter, and had an- 
swered it before Eames made his promised visit 
to Allington. He, as will be remembered, had 
also had a correspondence. He had answered 
Miss Roper’s letter, and had since that been 
living in fear of two things; in a lesser fear of 
some terrible rejoinder from Amelia, and in a 
greater fear of a more terrible visit from his 
lady-love. Were she to swoop down in very 
truth upon his Guestwick home, and declare 
herself to his mother and sister as his affianced 
bride, what mode of escape would then be left 
for him? But this she had not yet done, nor 
had she even answered his cruel missive. 

‘* What an ass I am to be afraid of her?” he 
said to himself, as he walked along under the 
elms of Guestwick manor, which overspread the 
road to Allington. When he first went over to 
Allington after his return home, he had mount- 
ed himself on horseback, and had gone forth 
brilliant with spurs, and trusting somewhat to 
the glories of his dress and gloves. But he had 
then known nothing of Lily’s engagement. Now 
he was contented to walk; and as he had taken 
up his slouched hat and stick in the passage of 
his mother’s house he had been very indifferent 
as to his appearance. He walked quickly along 
the road, taking for the first three miles the 
shade of the Guestwick elms, and keeping his 
feet on the broad green-sward which skirts the 
outside of the earl’s palings. ‘‘ What an ass I 
am to be afraid of her!’ And as he swung his 
big stick in his hand, striking a tree here and 
there, and knocking the stones from his path, 
he began to question himself in earnest, and to 
be ashamed of his position in the world. ‘‘No- 
| thing on earth shall make me marry her,” he 

said; ‘‘ not if they bring a dozen actions against 
me, She knows as well as I do that I have 
never intended to marry her. It’s a cheat from 
| beginning toend. If she comes down here I'll 
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tell her so before my mother.” But as the | would say those words which he .had come to 
vision of her sudden arrival came before his | speak, and that, as Lily was there with him, he 
eyes he acknowledged to himself that he still | would avail himself of the chance which fortune 
held her in great fear. He had told her that he | had given him. 
loved her. He had written as much as that. **I don’t think I'll go into the squire’s gar- 
If taxed with so much he must confess his sin. | den,” he said. . 

Then, by degrees, his mind turned away from ** Uncle Christopher is not there. He is about 
Amelia Roper to Lily Dale, not giving him a | the farm somewhere.” 
prospect much more replete with enjoyment than ‘*If you don’t mind, Lily, I think I'll stay 
that other one. He had said that he would call | here. I suppose they'll be back soon. Of course 
at Allington before he returned to town, and he |I should like to see them before I go away to 
was now redeeming his promise. But he did | London. But, Lily, I came over now chiefly to 
not know why he should go there. He felt that | see you. It was you who asked me to promise.” 
he should sit silent and abashed in Mrs. Dale’s Had Crosbie been right in those remarks of 
drawing-room, confessing by his demeanor that | his? Had she been imprudent in her little en- 
secret which it behooved him now to hide from | deavor to be cordially kind to her old friend? 
every one. He could not talk easily before Lily, | ‘‘ Shall we go into the drawing-room ?” she said, 
nor could he speak to her of the only subject | feeling that she would be in some degree safer 
which would occupy his thoughts when in her | there than out among the shrubs and paths of 
presence. If indeed he might find her alone—/| the garden. And I think she was right in this, 
But perhaps that might be worse for him than | A man will talk of love out among the lilacs and 
any other condition. | roses, who would be stricken dumb by the demure 

When he was shown into the drawing-room | propriety of the four walls of a drawing-room. 
there was nobody there. ‘*They were here a | John Eames also had some feeling of this kind, 
minute ago, all three,” said the servant girl. | for he determined to remain out in the garden, 
“Tf you'll walk down the garden, Mr. John, | if he could so manage it. 








you'll be sure to find some of ’em.” So John! ‘‘I don’t want to go in unless you wish it,” 
Eames, with a little hesitation, walked down the | he said. “Indeed, I'd rather stay here. So, 
garden. Lily, you're going to be married?” And thus 


First of all he went the whole way round the | he rushed at once into the middle of his dis- 
walks, meeting nobody. ‘Then he crossed the | course. 
lawn, returning again to the farther end; and ‘* Yes,”’ said she, ‘‘I believe I am.” 
there, emerging from the little path which led| ‘‘ I have not told you yet that I congratulated 
from the Great House, he encountered Lily alone. | you.” 
“Oh John,” she said, “‘how d’ye do? I’m | “T have known very well that you did so in 
afraid you did not find any body in the house. | your heart. I have always been sure that you 
Mamma and Bell are with Hopkins, away in the wished me well.” 
large kitchen-garden.” ‘*Indeed I have. And if congratulating a 
** I’ve just come over,” said Eames, ‘‘ because | person is hoping that she may always be happy, 
I promised. I said I'd come before I went back | I do congratulate you. But, Lily—” And then 
to London.” he paused, abashed by the beauty, purity, and 
** And they'll be very glad to see you, and so | woman’s grace which had forced him to love 
am J. Shall we go after them into the other her. 
grounds? But perhaps you walked over and are} ‘‘I think I understand all that you would say. 
tired.” | I do not want ordinary words to tell me that I 
‘*T did walk,” said Eames; ‘* not that I am | am to count you among my best friends.” 
very tired.” But in truth he did not wish to go| ‘‘No, Lily; you don’t understand all that I 
after Mrs. Dale, though he was altogether at a| would say. You have never known how often 
loss as to what he would say to Lily while re- | and how much I have thought of you ; how dear- 
maining with her. He had fancied that he would | ly I have loved you.” 
like to have some opportunity of speaking to her| “John, you must not talk of that now.” 
alone before he went away—of making some| ‘I can not go without telling you. WhenI 
special use of the last interview which he should | came over here, and Mrs. Dale told me that you 
have with her before she became a married wo- | were to be married to that man—’”’ 
man. But now the opportunity was there, and ‘*You must not speak of Mr. Crosbie in that 
he hardly dared to avail himself of it. | way,” she said, turning upon him almost fiercely. 
‘*€ You'll stay and dine with us,” said Lily. ‘*T did not mean to say any thing disrespect- 
** No, I'll not do that, for I especially told my | ful of him to you. I should hate myself if I 
mother that I would be back.” were to do so. Of course you like him better 
«I'm sure it was very good of you to walk so | than any body else.” 
fur to see us. If you really are not tired, I think | “I love him better than all the world besides.” 
we will go to mamma, as she would be very sorry| ‘‘ And so do I love you better than all the 
to miss you.” world besides.” And as he spoke he got up 
This she said remembering at the moment) from his seat and stood before her. ‘‘I know 
what had been Crosbie’s injunctions to her about | how poor I am, and unworthy of you; and only 
John Eames. But John had resolved that he | that you are engaged to him I don’t suppose that 
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I should now tell you. Of course you couldn’t 
accept such a one as me. But I have loved you 
ever since you remember; and now that you are 
going to be his wife I can not but tell you that 
it is so. You will go and live in London; but 
as to my seeing you there, it will be impossible. 
I could not go into that man’s house,” 

‘*Oh, John!” 

‘No, never; not if you became his wife. I 
have loved you as well as he does. When Mrs. 
Dale told me of it I thought I should have fall- 
en. I went away without seeing you because I 
was unable to speak to you. I made a fool of 
myself, and have been a fool all along. I am 
foolish now to tell you this, but I can not help 
it.” 

‘You will forget it all when you meet some 
girl that you can really love.” 

‘And have I not really loved you? Well, | 
never mind, I have said what I came to say, 
and I will now go. If it ever happens that we 
are down in the country together perhaps I may 
see you again; but never in London. Good-by, 
Lily!” And he put out his hand to her. 

‘** And won’t you stay for mamma?” she said. 

‘‘No. Give her my love, and to Bell. They 
understand all about it. They will know why I 
have gone, If ever you should want any body 
to do any thing for you, remember that I will 
do it, whatever at is.” And as he paced away 
from her across the lawn, the special deed in her 
favor to which his mind was turned—that one 
thing which he most longed to do on her be- 
half—was an act of corporal chastisement upon 
Crosbie. If Crosbie would but ill-treat her— 
ill-treat her with some antinuptial barbarity— 
and if only he could be called in to avenge her 
wrongs! And as he made his way back along | 
the road toward Guestwick he built up within 
his own bosom a castle in the air, for her part 
in which Lily Dale would by no means have | 
thanked him, 

Lily when she was left alone burst into tears. | 
She had certainly said very little to encourage | 
her forlorn suitor, and had so borne herself dur- | 
ing the interview that even Crosbie could hard- 
ly have been dissatisfied; but now that Eames | 
was gone her heart became very tender toward 
him. She felt that she did love him also—not | 
at all as she loved Crosbie, but still with a love 
that was tender, soft, and true. If Crosbie could 


| that she had scorned him.” 


| walked and to those who rode. 
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so; that at any rate it was to be expected that 
such was the case. Yet, he thought, she might 
have refrained from saying so to him. ‘She 


| chooses to scorn me now,” he said to himself; 


‘but the time may come when she will wish 
That Crosbie was 
wicked, bad, and selfish, he believed most fully. 
He felt sure that the man would ill-use her and 
make her wretched. He had some slight doubt 
whether he would marry her, and from this doubt 
he endeavored to draw a scrap of comfort. If 
Crosbie would desert her, and if to him might 
be accorded the privilege of beating the man to 
death with his fists because of this desertion, 
then the world would not be quite blank for him. 
In all this he was no doubt very cruel to Lily; 


but then had not Lily been very cruel to him? 


He was still thinking of these things when he 
came to the first of the Guestwick pastures. The 
boundary of the earl’s property was very plainly 


| marked, for with it commenced also the shady 


elms along the road-side, and the broad green 
margin of turf, grateful equally to those who 
Eames had got 
himself on to the grass, but in the fullness of 
his thoughts was unconscious of the change in 
his path, when he was startled by a voice in the 
next field and the loud bellowing ofa bull. Lord 
De Guest’s choice cattle he knew were there; 
and there was one special bull which was es- 
teemed by his lordship as of great value, and re- 
garded as a high favorite. The people about 
the place declared that the beast was vicious ; 
but Lord De Guest had often been heard to 
boast that it was neyer vicious with him, ‘‘ The 
boys tease him, and the men are almost worse 
than the boys,” said the earl; ‘‘ but he'll never 
hurt any one that has not hurt him.” Guided 
by faith in his own teaching, the earl had taught 
himself to look upon his bull as a large, horned, 
innocent lamb of the flock. 

As Eames paused on the road he fancied that 
he recognized the earl’s voice, and it was the 
voice of one in distress. Then the bull’s roar 
sounded very plain in his ear, and almost close, 
upon hearing which he rushed on to the gate, 
and, without much thinking what he was doing, 
vaulted over it, and advanced a few steps into 
the field. 

‘*Halloo!” shouted the earl, ‘There’s a 
man. Come on!” And then his continued 





have known all her thoughts at that moment I | shoutings hardly formed themselves into intelli- 
doubt whether he would have liked them. She | gible words; but Eames plainly understood that 
burst into tears, and then hurried away into he was invoking assistance under great pressure 
some nook where she could not be seen by her | and stress of circumstances, The bul! was mak- 
mother and Bell on their return. | ing short runs at his owner, as though determ- 

Eames went on his way, walking very quietly, | ined in each run to have a toss at his lordship; 
swinging his stick and kicking through the dust, | and at each run the earl would retreat quickly 
with his heart full of the scene which had just | for a few paces; but he retreated aiways facing 
passed. He was angry with himself, thinking | his enemy, and as the animal got near to him 
that he had played his part badly, accusing him- | would make digs at his face with the long spud 
self in that he had been rough to her, and self- | which he.carried in his hand. But in thus mak- 
ish in the expression of his love; and he was | ing good his retreat he had been unable to keep 
angry with her because she had declared to him | in a direct line to the gate, and there seemed to 
that she loved Crosbie better than all the world | be great danger lest the bull should succeed in 
besides. He knew that of course she must do| pressing him up against the hedge. ‘‘ Come 
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on!” shouted the earl, who was fighting his bat- 
tle manfully, but was by no means anxious to 
carry off all the laurels of the victory himself. 
‘Come on, I say!” Then he stopped in his 
path, shouted into the bull’s face, brandished 
his spud, and threw about his arms, thinking 
that he might best dismay the beast by the dis- 
play of these warlike gestures. 

Johnny Eames ran on gallantly to the peer’s 
assistance, as he would have run to that of any 
peasant in the land. He was one to whom I 
should be perhaps wrong to attribute at this pe- 
riod of his life the gift of very high courage. 
He feared many things which no man should 
fear; but he did not fear personal mishap or in- 
jury to his own skin and bones. When Cra- 
dell escaped out of the house in Burton Crescent, 
making his way through the passage into the 
outer air, he did so because he feared that Lu- 


pex would beat him, or kick him, or otherwise | 


ill-use him. John Eames would also have de- 
sired to escape under similar circumstances; but 
he would have so desired because he could not 
endure to be looked upon in his difficulties by 
the people of the house, and because his imagina- 
tion would have painted the horrors of a police- 
man dragging him off with a black eye and a 
torn coat. There was no one to see him now, 
and no policeman to take offense. Therefore 
he rushed to the earl’s assistance, brandishing 
his stick, and roaring in emulation of the bull. 

When the animal saw with what unfairness 
he was treated, and that the number of his foes 
was doubled, while no assistance had lent itself 
on his side, he stood for a while, disgusted by 
the injustice of humanity. He stopped, and, 
throwing his head up to the heavens, bellowed 
out his complaint. ‘Don’t come close!” said 
the earl, who was almost out of breath. ‘‘ Keep 
a little apart. Ugh! ugh! whoop, whoop!” 
And he threw up his arms manfully, jobbing 
about with his spud, ever and anon rubbing the 
perspiration from off his eyebrows with the back 
of his hand, 

As the bull stood pausing, meditating wheth- 
er, under such circumstances, flight would not 
be preferable to gratified passion, Eames made 
a rush in at him, attempting to hit him on the 
head. The earl, seeing this, advanced a step 
also, and got his spud almost up to the animal's 
eye. But these indignities the beast could not 
stand. He made a charge, bending his head 
first toward John Eames, and then, with that 
weak vacillation which is as disgraceful in a 
bull as in a general, he changed his purpose, 
and turned his horns upon his other enemy. 
The consequence was that his steps carried him 
in between the two, and that the earl and Eames 
found themselves for a while behind his tail. 

** Now for the gate,” said the earl. 

** Slowly does it; slowly does it; don’t run !” 


said Johnny, assuming, in the heat of the mo- | 


ment, a tone of counsel which would have been 
very foreign to him under other circumstances. 

The earl was not a whit offended. ‘All 
right,” said he, taking with a backward motion 





the direction of the gate. Then, as the bull 
again faced toward him, he jumped from the 
ground, laboring painfully with arms and legs, 
and ever keeping his spud well advanced against 
the foe. Eames, holding his position a little 
apart from his friend, stooped low and beat the 
ground with his stick, and as though defying 
the creature. The bull felt himself defied, stood 
still and roared, and then made another vacil- 
lating attack. 

** Hold on till we reach the gate,” said Eames. 

“Ugh! ugh! whoop! whoop!” shouted the 
earl. And so gradually they made good their 
ground. 

** Now get over,” said Eames, when they had 
both reached the corner of the field in which 
the gate stood. 

*¢ And what'll you do?” said the earl. 

*“T'll go at the hedge to the right.” And 
Johnny, as he spoke, dashed his stick about, so 
as to monopolize for a moment the attention of 
the brute. The earl made a spring at the gate, 
and got well on to the upper rung. The bull, 
seeing that his prey was going, made a final 
rush upon the earl, and struck the timber fu- 
riously with his head, knocking his lordship 
down on the other side. Lord De Guest was 
already over, but not off the rail; and thus, 
though he fell, he fell in safety on the sward 
beyond the gate. He fell in safety, but utterly 
exhausted. Eames, as he had purposed, made 
a leap almost sideways at a thick hedge, which 
divided the field from one of the Guestwick 
copses. There was a fairly broad ditch, and on 
the other side a quickset hedge, which had, how- 
ever, been weakened and injured by trespassers 
at this corner, close to the gate. Eames was 
young and active, and jumped well. He jump- 
ed so well that he carried his body full into the 
middle of the quickset, and then scrambled 
through to the other side, not without much in- 
jury to his clothes, and some damage also to 
his hands and face. 
| The beast, recovering from his shock against 

the wooden bars, looked wistfully at his last re- 
treating enemy, as he still struggled amidst the 
bushes. He looked at the ditch and at the 
broken hedge, but he did not understand how 
weak were the impediments in his way. He 
had knocked his head against the stout timber, 
which was strong enough to oppose him, but was 
dismayed by the brambles which he might have 
trodden under foot without an effort. How 
many of us are like the bull, turning away con- 
quered by opposition which should be as nothing 
to us, and breaking our feet, and worse still, our 
hearts, against rocks of adamant! The bull at 
last made up his mind that he did not dare to 
| face the hedge; so he gave one final roar, and 
| then, turning himself round, walked placidly 
| back amidst the herd. 
Johnny made his way on to the road by a 
| stile that led out of the copse, and was soon 
| standing over the earl, while the blood ran down 
| his cheeks from the scratches. One of the legs 
| of his trowsers had been caught by a stake, and 
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was torn from the hip downward, and his hat! 
was left in the field, the only trophy for the bull. | 
‘¢]T hope you're not hurt, my lord,” he said. 

“Oh dear, no; but I'm terribly out of breath. 
Why, you're bleeding all over. He didn’t get 
at you, did he ?” 

“It’s only the thorns in the hedge,” said 
Johnny, passing his hand over his face. ‘‘ But 
I've lost my hat.” 

‘¢ There are plenty more hats,” said the earl. 

«1 think I'll have a try for it,” said Johnny, | 
with whom the means of getting hats had not} 
been so plentiful as with the earl. ‘* He looks 
quiet now.” And he moved toward the gate. 

But Lord De Guest jumped upon his feet and 
seized the young man by the collar of his coat. | 
‘Go after your hat!” said he. ‘* You must be 
a fool to think of it! If you're afraid of catch- | 
ing cold you shall have mine.” 

‘‘T’m not the least afraid of catching cold,” | 
said Johnny. ‘Is he often like that, my lord ?” | 
And he made a motion with his head toward | 
the bull. 

‘<The gentlest creature alive; he’s like a lamb | 
generally—just like a lamb. Perhaps he saw 
my red pocket-handkerchief.’” And Lord De 
Guest showed his friend that he carried such an 
article. ‘* But where should I have been if you | 
hadn’t come up ?” 

“You'd have got to the gate, my lord.” 

‘Yes, with my feet foremost, and four men 


carrying me. I’m very thirsty. You don’t hap- 
pen to carry a flask, do you?” 

‘No, my lord, I don’t.” 

‘*Then we'll make the best of our way home, 


and have a glass of wine there.” And on this 
occasion his lordship intended that his offer 
should be accepted. 





HOUSELESS. 
T is not without sore apprehension and mis- | 
giving that I see the annual day of tribula- 

tion and trial approaching—i refer to ‘“* Moving 
Day.”. So much of my time has been spent in | 
hunting after a suitable domicile, wherein to | 
shelter my lares and penates, that I am con-| 
scious of a diminution in my income by reason 
of jolting to and fro in stages, or rumbling in | 
cars, or crossing over ferries to visit dwellings 
that prove uninhabitable when critically exam- 
ined. 

My income is limited. We will assume that | 
it is $1000 per annum ; and that out of this sum 
there are three little Gummidges (my name is | 
Gummidge) who expect me to provide bread, 
and a great deal of butter to nut on it, for their 
subsistence, and furnish them besides with shel- 
ter and changes of apparel. Of the bread and | 
butter I do not here propose to speak, nor of the | 
apparel, but merely of the shelter. How am I 
to provide it ? 

It is the misfortune of Mrs. Gummidge and | 
myself to have moyed in societies that had a 
wholesome regard for the externals of life: as, 
for instance, cleanliness, good behavior, and geu- 


| means can live quietly. 





eral rectitude of demeanor. Departures from 
these cardinal virtues pain us; exposure to che 


| contrary practices weakens our own observance 


of them; and vet—I say it with pain—there is 


| no help for us; and we must, for all I see, asso- 
| ciate with those who are not only untidy as to 


their persons, but who permit filth of all Minds 
to collect on the stairs, balusters, on the doors, 
and in the halls of the houses wherein they 
abide. 

If I were asked why this is necessarily the 
case, I should answer, Because there are no 
dwellings convenient to the business part of the 
city, known to me, where a person of small 
I know that this as- 
sertion will be contradicted by many; but I can 


| substantiate it, if I may be allowed to construe 


those qualifications as I understand them—what 


| Significance I attach to them will presently ap- 


pear. 

Let us consider the amount of our incomes; 
I say our, because there are many persons in 
situations similar to my own. Upon an aver- 
age they may be stated as ranging from $750 to 
$1250 a year—my own income I have already 
put down confidentially at the medium of $1000, 
all told. Now how much, or how great a pro- 
portion of this can one afford to pay for his 
rooms? Whole houses are out of the question. 


| Clearly not more that one-sixth of the whole 


amount; and this portion will be a sore tax if 
we have any considerable number of little mouths 
at home to be filled. Let us take $166,454, 
in our hand and set out to visit the apartments 
which are to be had for that sum. If one is in- 
experienced in such journeys as these the first 
cover that he will seek is likely to be those 


| streets on the eastern side of the city, about 


Grand Street, such as Columbia, Willet, Pitt, 
ete. The aspect of these streets is not by any 
means inviting ; but that is not to be hoped for. 
| Garbage is there, and piles of ashes, and odor- 
ous swill-boxes; gangs of boys swear and curse, 
and play hide-and-seek about your person as you 
pass along. But these features are not repuls- 
ive; one becomes indifferent to them after years 
of association. Here is a house with a bill up— 
**Rooms to rent.” Let us see how they look. 
Directly opposite the house is a long row of 
slaughter-houses; and on one side is a grave- 
yard, thickly tenanted. Still, the dwelling is 
outwardly respectable, and we enter, hoping that 
we shall be lucky enough to obtain a good bar- 


gain. 


First Act.—A ring at the door. If we wait 
patiently, and ring twice more, we shall hear 
footsteps slowly and deliberately approaching. 
The door opens about six inches, and a wo- 
man’s dirty face and unkempt head appears in 
the crevice. She says, ‘‘ Whod’yerwant?’’ We 
| reply, mildly, that we desire to know what rooms 
are to rent, ‘end are gruffly answered, ‘Third 
floor.” ‘Can we see them?” The ae handle 
is relinquished, and the landlady marches off 
| toward the uncarpeted front stairs. This is a 
| sufficient answer, and we are expected to avail 
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on the several landings the staring inmates of 


ourselves of the invitation and follow. We pass 





Let us examine briefly the practical bearings 
| of the subject. There was a plan of a building 


the various apartments, who have come out to | which would answer all the requirements one 


view our garments and make remarks upon our | could reasonably expect ; 


appearance; and we finally reach the third floor, 


and although the ut- 
| most limits of the scheme may not be realized, 


and wherein all the foul and stale odors of the | it is safe to assume that such a dwelling would 
regi below have ascended and become con- | be a much more desirable residence than those 


densed. There are strips of paper here and | now to let at immoderate prices. 


there left on the wall; 


This plan was 


the remainder of the | one projected by some parties whose names are 


pattern has been playfully removed by the for- not made public: it was never carried out, be- 


mer occupants. 

We ask, ‘‘ How many rooms are there, and 
what is the rent ?” 

** Five rooms, and $14 a month.” 


By the calendar month just $168 per year: a | 


little beyond the sum to which we have mentally 
limited ourselves ; but we won't stand upon that 
if the rooms will answer at all to our wants. 

**Ts the water up?” 

‘* The water’s in the yard.” 

‘* Where can we put our coal ?” 

‘*There ain’t no place for coal; 
buy it by the bushel, and don’t want no place to 
keep it. You'll have to do as the rest do.” 

‘* Will you repair the rooms and re-paper the 
walls ?” 

‘*No. You must take the rooms as they are.”’ 

Clearly these apartments will not answer, and 
we léave the place, glad if we escape insult on 
the way. One hundred and sixty-eight dollars 
a year for the rent of such a place, not fit for 
the habitation of human beings. 
ple of what a man of moderate means in search 
of a home will find. Ransack the city from side 
to side, and this is about the net result; some 
will be a little better and some much worse. 
But you will be fortunate if you find any thing 
that comes within the limits of your means, if, 
like mine, they are ‘‘ moderate.” 

Now what is the remedy for all these evils 
and troubles? Obviously the erection of such 


dwellings as shall accommodate the vast and | 
continually increasing population of the city who | 


have ‘‘ moderate” incomes: we will say, for ex- 
ample, book-keepers, artists, editors, clerks, law- 
yers, copyists, mechanics, and members of other 
professions and trades who desire privacy and 
retirement ? 

Let no person sneer, ‘‘ This writer doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about,” and straightway 
bore the Editor of this Magazine with a long 
letter telling all about the houses in 999th Street 
and 40th Avenue, or about one or two others of | 
socialistic tendencies and principles; the writer | 


of this article is familiar with all of these struc- | 


tures, and does not consider that they at all an- | 
swer the demand. In the various suburbs of | 

the city there are cheap dwellings, in clean | 
streets, with healthy surroundings generally, so | 
it is not of them that I would speak, but of | 
homes in the parts of city easily reached in half | 
an hour from the great centres of business and | 
trade. Why are there no dwellings of the kind | 
under discussion? Because capitalists do not 

know, or are averse to considering, how easily 

and profitably such dwellings may be erected. 


folks here | 


This is a sam- | 





cause the scheme was not planned upon a prop- 
jer basis. Depending, as it did, upon the co-op- 
| eration of the people generally it naturally fell 
|through. ‘* The New York Palace Home,” as it 
was magniloquently called, was intended to be a 
large structure inwardly and outwardly—a huge 
hotel having every convenience on its several 
stories for a quiet and luxurious home. Strict 
privacy was insured to every dweller within its 
walls, and every possible convenience was pro- 
vided. The locality was to be near the Central 
Park, and the whole affair was to cost in the 
neighborhood of a million of dollars. The idea 
was good, but the fatal defect was the method 
by which it was to be built and operated. This 
practically defeated the whole thing. The as- 
sociation purported to be one designed to afford a 
home for those persons having moderate incomes, 
and the projectors of the scheme immediately 
requested the class in question to come forward 
| and take from one to five thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock—a very probable piece of enterprise on 
the part of the lean-pursed. 
Such projects as the above will always fail for 
| the reasons stated. I have before me a plan far 
more modest, yet quite as comfortable and orig- 
inal in its conception, for dwellings affording 
quiet retreats after the labors of the day. It is 
| by an architect formerly of this city, but now 
doing his country service at the seat of war. 
Here is the author’s verbal description of this 
plan: 


| “The great and fundamental difference between this 
plan and that of any houses hitherto erected in New York 
for accommodating more than one family is the complete 
separation which is obtained, and which—with the excep- 
tion of using one grand general staircase for egress and in- 
gress—enables the families to be as private and distinct 
| from each other as if each possessed a separate street en- 
trance on the same block. In this respect the design bears 
no resemblance whatever to what is usually understood 
| here as ‘ tenement houses.’ 
“On arriving at either landing the visitor comes to the 
| front door of a first-class residence, where he has to ring a 
| bell for admission, precisely as he would in the strect ; and 
on passing the door to enter the vestibule he finds himself 
in a house completely detached from all the others, and 
| possessing, on a single floor, every convenience of a well- 
| built modern house. Each house has a fine front parlor, 
16 feet square, four bedrooms, bath-room, water-cloeet, 
china-closet, and other closets in abundance; dining-room, 
kitcheu and all appurtenances ; facilities for raising coal 
(from a separate cellar in the basement) and getting rid 
of refuse, without the necessity of ascending and descend- 
ing any stairs ; a piazza in the rear, and # brick-inclosed 
fire-proof staircase, to prevent the possibility of any dan- 
ger from fire. Arrangements are also made for washing 
and the use of a drying yard for each house, without any 
admixture whatever of the families. 
** Upon two lots of 25 feet by 100 feet, and in the centre 
of any block, I can, in o four-story structure, afford te 
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eight separate families the accommodations above men- 
tioned, and with all modern improvements. I have made 
this design expressly to meet the requirements of that large 
and respectable portion of the community whose means are 
not sufficient for occupying separate houses in the central 
and convenient portions of the city. Such families are to 
be counted by thousands; and it is an astonishing fact 
that while there are abundant accommodations for the 
wealthiest and the poorest classes in the community, so 
little attention should have been paid to providing decent 
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| quarters of the town. In the upper part of the 


city—near the Central Park, for instance—land 
is comparatively cheap, and if it be necessary to 
go as high up as that line, a row of houses could 
be erected at a price that will pay from 10 to 15 
per cent. on the investment if properly managed. 
The writer has consulted with builders and ar- 
chitects in reference to this matter; and they, 


and comfortable homesteads in town for the families of | while acknowledging the want of such buildings, 
gentlemen with moderate ineomes. | think the scheme a feasible one. 

“I believe that my scheme is fully able to meet the ne-| + ig not the intention to burden this article 
cessities of the case, andI am confident thatifonly onesuch| . So , 7 
edifice were erected in New York, capitalists would have | with plans and specifications for tenements which 
enough to do to keep pace with the demand upon them for | can be furnished by the proper persons. The 
more.” | writer leaves the subject here with those whose 

Here are suggestions worthy of attention. | interests lie in this direction, confident that, 
The price of such a house, or houses, depends | with due attention to the business details, the 
wholly upon the finish of them; and it is not an scheme can be made a profitable one, and that a 
illogical conclusion to assume that people would | large proportion of the people of this city will 


prefer the comforts which are here attainable to | 
stifling among the unwholesome and crowded | 


be no longer houseless. 
Who will take this matter in hand? 





IN LOUISIANA. 


AJ ITHOUT a hillock stretched the plain; 
For months we had not seen a hill; 
The endless, flat savannas still 
Wearied our eyes with waving cane. 


One tangled cane-field lay before 
The ambush of the cautious foe; 
Behind, a black bayou with low, 

Reed-hidden, miry, treacherous shore; 


A sullen swamp along the right, 
Where alligators slept and crawled, 
And moss-robed cypress giants sprawled 
Athwart the noontide’s blisterirg light. 


Quick, angry spits of musketry 
Proclaimed our skirmishers at work; 
We saw their crouching figures lurk 

Through thickets, firing from the knee. 


Our Parrotts felt the distant wood 
With humming, shrieking, growling shell ; 
When suddenly the mouth of hell 

Gaped fiercely for its human food. 


A long and low blue roll of smoke 
Curled up a hundred yards ahead, 
And deadly storms of driving lead 

From rifle-pits and cane-fields broke. 


Then while the bullets whistled thick, 
And hidden batteries boomed and shelled, 
“Charge bayonets!” the colonel yelled ; 
‘Battalion forward—double-quick !” 


With even slopes of bayonets 
Advanced—a dazzling, threatening crest— 
Right toward the rebels’ hidden nest, 
The dark-blue, living billow sets. 
TawopEavx, La., March, 1863. 


The color-guard was at my side; 

I heard the color-sergeant groan ; 

I heard the bullet crush the bone; 
I might have touched him as he died. 


The life-blood spouted from his mouth 
And sanctified the wicked land: 
Of martyred saviours what a band 
Has suffered to redeem the South! 


I had no malice in my mind; 
I only cried, ‘‘Close up! Guide right!” 
My single purpose in the fight 

Was steady march with ranks aligned. 


I glanced along the martial rows, 
And marked the soldiers’ eyeballs burn ; 
Their eager faces, hot and stern— 

The wrathful triumph on their brows. 


The traitors saw; they reeled, they fled: 
Fear-stricken, gray-clad multitudes 
Streamed wildly toward the covering woods, 

And left us victory and their dead. 


Once more the march, the tiresome plain, 
The Father River fringed with dykes, 
Gray cypresses, palmetto spikes, 

Bayous and swamps and yellowing cane; 


With here and there plantations rolled 
In flowers, bananas, orange groves, 
Where laugh the sauntering negro droves, 
Reposing from the task of old; 


And, rarer, half-deserted towns, 
Devoid of men, where women scowl, 
Avoiding us as lepers foul 
With sidling gait and flouting gowns. 
J. W. De Fouest, U. 8. A. 
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A TRIP TO THE CAUCASUS. 


“y 


jealous of foreigners, especially of Americans.”’ 
My interlocutor was the British consul at 


ELL, Sir, you will never get there. 
The Russian Government is excessively 


Odessa. He had been in the country many 
years, and was supposed to know something 
about it. As, however, I had received every 
encouragement from the Russian embassy at 
Constantinople, my friend’s words did not trou- 
ble me. But the next day I met a more seri- 
ous difficulty. Inquiring of the captain of the 
steamer about my proposed tour, he asked me if 
I had a “ padarozhna;” and told me that with- 
out one I would not be able to travel at all. 

A padarozhna! It was the first time I had 
ever heard the word, which any one who has 
ever been off the main lines of travel in Russia 
can never forget. A padarozhna is a Govern- 
ment order for post-horses. With one you can 
travel, at fixed and very low rates, from one end 
of the empire to the other—from St. Peters- 
burg to Kamtchatka, from Archangel to Tiflis. 
This invaluable document will procure you your 
three horses at every post; and if you browbeat 
and swear a great deal at the postmaster, you 
may procure them without much delay. 

**But, Monsieur le Capitaine, can I not pro- 
cure one at Poti? I have letters there.” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“ At Poti you take the boat; you will hardly 
be able to get the padarozhna before you reach 
Maran; and I doubt if there is a single man 
there who can speak any language that you can. 
But perhaps something will turn up.” 

Well, something did turn up. There was a 
tall, gentlemanly young officer promenading the 
deck, and now and then looking our way while 
I was talking with the Captain. Half an hour 
afterward he approached me. 

** Ah, Monsieur”’—[I may as well state, once 
for all, that all through this journey I was ev- 
ery where taken for a Frenchman ]—‘‘ Ah, Mon- | 
sicur,” said he, ‘‘I am delighted to hear that 
you are going to Tiflis. I am on my way there 
myself, and it will be very agreeable to have 
your company.” 

**I should be delighted also, Monsieur, to go 
with you; but unfortunately Iam in a difficulty. 
I have no padarozhna, and the Captain doubts 
my being able to procure one at Poti.” 

“Well, Sir, that makes no difference. 
have one, and it is for two persons. You can 
go with me. I shall have the pleasure of your 
society, and you will pay one half the expense.”’ 

So I was at once handsomely clear of my 


I 








his history. He was born in Volhynia, and, of 
course, was a Pole, though a subject of Russia. 
The old generation of Russian haters have grad- 
ually disappeared from the scene, and the young 
men have no sphere of advancement whatever 
open to them except in the Russian service. 
He had been educated at a military academy 
near St. Petersburg, and had graduated with 
honor. He had received an appointment on the 
General Staff, and the honor of a presentation 
to the Emperor; and was now bound to report 
himself for duty to the Prince commanding at 
Tiflis. 

** And how long, Captain, do you expect to 
remain in Circassia ?”’ 

‘*God knows; perhaps my whole life. I 
shall probably be stationed at some little post in 
the mountains—perhaps in Daghestan; and if 
I escape being murdered by the Chirkess (Cir- 
cassians), I may grow old before I again see 
civilization.” 

“ And do you like the prospect ?” 

** Mon Dieu! what shall Ido? Iam twen- 
ty-five years old. Something may happen some 
of these days. Who knows ?” 

We steamed along the sides of the beautiful 
green hill which was once Fort Alexander, and 
into the magnificent harbor of Sebastopol, halt- 
ing our boat at the site of the celebrated bridge 
that saved the honor of Russia in the great war. 
Then we sailed along the iron-bound coast of 
Kertch, where we had to await the arrival of 
the Circassian steamer. 

It arrived during our second day, and in the 
evening we stood out to sea, and the next morn- 
ing we reached the little port of Nova Rossisk, 
in Circassia. This is a beautiful bay, closely 
locked in by high mountains, except on one side, 
where it is open to the sea. Here, as every 
where on this coast in Circassia, the Russian 
authority scarcely extends more than a gun-shot 
from the forts. There was some excitement 


| about military matters, and we were not allowed 


to land. We stood down the coast, which now 
became of singular beauty. The hills come 
down to the water’s edge, ending in a steep 
bluff, so smooth and sheer that not even mosses 
of any kind are seen on its bare, clean surface. 
For miles it seems as if some mighty power, 
with trenchant arm, had thus laid bare their 
masses. Behind these, other ranges, sometimes 
as many as four in view at once; and behind 
them all, lifting aloft their snowy masses in the 
glow of the afternoon light, were the giant Cau- 
casus, now gazed on for the first time with won- 
dering eyes by every one of our party. 





troubles. The young Captain produced the | 
document, which read—according to his trans- | 
lation—as an Imperial command to all post-| 
masters in the empire to furnish for Captain 
Dragatte and his friend three post-horses and a | 
britchka on presentation of this order. 


We at once formed a friendship. ‘‘ Travel- 


ers’ friendships” are proverbially facile, but they 
are not the less lasting. 


The Captain told me | 





But I forgot—you have not been introduced. 
Here comes Herr Consul L——, consul of His 
Bavarian Majesty at the port of Odessa. He 
sings a capital song, tells a world of good stories, 
speaks wed/ in English, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, Russian, ete., etc., and is on a 
visit to Tiflis on some Government business. 
Also Mr. S——, a telegraph engineer of high 
repute, who helped to lay the cable across the 
Atlantic, having been on board the Agamemnon, 
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He has a salary, although a German, from an 
English company, of £1000, and has been /ent to 
the Russian Government to assist in engineering 
the line about to be laid from Poti to Tiflis, and 
perhaps to Baku. He is an enthusiast, and in- 
sists that he is coming some of these days to visit 
me in America, with the end of the new Atlantic 
cable in his hand! 

Our captain, in true Russian style, had been 
a colonel in the army during the Crimean war, 
and was now a captain in the navy. The boat 
was very comfortable, with handsome cabin and 
good state-rooms. Herr Lieb, a German con- 
sul, and the captain of the ship, played and sung 
the whole afternoon. Oh, Signor Verdi, think 


of ‘* Traviata” and ‘‘Trovatore” echoing over | 


these lonely waters! Truly this was fame! 
Toward evening a high promontory became 


visible, which caused much consternation among | 


the officers, as they feared they had lost their 
reckoning. Finally they pronounced it a mi- 
rage; but the passengers were incredulous, and 
bets were made upon the subject. The ship 
kept on her course, and in about an. hour the 
cape had dissolved into thin air. Both captain 
and officers affirmed that thecape, as we saw 
it, did exist, but was thirty miles away from its 
apparent position. 

But dinner is announced. It is Russia, and 
you must take the zakoosca. This consists of a 
glass of vodki—the whisky of Russia—which is 
served to every one at table in very small glass- 
es. Then come sardines, perhaps pickles of 
some kind, and almost always caviar. ‘This is 
the green-colored salted roe of the sturgeon, and 
is excellent when one is a little accustomed to it. 
The zakoosca is served as a separate course, as 
an appetizer, before the soup. The sturgeon 
here is white-fleshed. 

The Russians are guilty of that barbarism, 
‘*phonetic spelling,” and one is amused at find- 
ing one’s old acquaintances figuring on the wine 
cards as ‘‘ Ho Sorurn,” ‘‘ Suato Marco,” ete. 
I picked up a Russian volume in the book-case, 
and found it was a life of Marshal Turey. I, 
however, follow their example, and in all the 
Russian words introduced write them as we 
would spell them to produce the same sound, 


koom—at seven the next morning. Thisisasmall 


village of one-story houses or huts, with a few | 


better buildings for the officers, as it is an im- 
portant military post. The country around is 
very lovely—the scenery almost unequaled, and 
the vegetation most luxuriant. Wild roses, as 


full and double as our garden ones, rhododen- | 


drons, hawthorn, and wild honey-suckle made 
the woods fragrant. The whole country was a 
forest, and in all the glow and beauty of spring. 
Going along a most beautiful glade, two ladies 
rode suddenly out of the wood, followed by a 
Circassian in his round sheep-skin hat, with his 


carabine slung across his back, his kindshal/—a | 


knife eighteen inches long, silver mounted—in 
his girdle, and half a dozen little cylindrical 
boxes for cartridges sewn on each breast. The 


ladies were singularly beautiful—brunettes, with 
rather oval faces and transparent color. Circas- 
sian and half barbarous as they were, they knew 
they were beautiful, and that we thought so. 
The youngest struck her horse as we passed, 
and showed her little hand gloved and jeweled, 
just as any other belle in the world would have 
done. 

We climbed up a hill and visited a “ Prince” 
living in a long, rambling, one-story house. 
Our object was to see his sisters, who had the 
reputation of being very lovely, but our lauda- 
ble purpose failed. We then walked toward a 
beautiful valley, an opening in the mountains, 
showing several ranges beyond, and closed in by 
the towering forms of one of the higher Cauca- 
sus. But our host stopped us, 

** Don't go there!” 

** Why not?” 

‘* You'll be shot!” 

This was unpleasant. Nevertheless, the val- 
ley was really very tempting, perfectly Alpine 
in its character, with a luxuriance of vegetation 
unknown in Switzerland. Between us and its 
entrance was a quarter of a mile of upland ley- 
el, fringed round with flower-bearing buslies. 
There was not a particle of danger visible, at 
least, if there were any at all. So the Consul 
and myself stole away from the party, and were 
soon enveloped in the shady thickets. Present- 
ly we heard a great noise behind us, and there 
were the ‘‘ Prince” and a dozen followers of all 
degrees and conditions, calling on us to stop, 
and apparently frantic lest we should be killed. 
Mein Herr Consul turned round to me: 

“The ‘Prince’ says if we go any further the 
Circassians will kifl us for our boots! Mein 
Gott! if they would kill Aim for his boots they 
would hang and quarter us for ours!” 

So, as we really knew nothing of the condi- 
tion of the country, we turned back. 

That afternoon, with a party of Russian offi- 
cers, we mounted Tartar horses; and now, con- 
fident in our numbers and arms, rode away in 


| search again of our happy valley. It was our 


second experience in Tartar saddles. These are 
merely a square cushion of leather strapped firm- 


|ly on the horse’s back on a little frame, from 
We arrived at Sookoom Kalé—Castle of Soo- | 


the front of which sticks up a sharp-pointed 
piece of wood about four inches high and one 
thick. What this is for, except to give one a 
lively idea of impalement, does not appear. 

We scampered over the hills—the Tartar 
horse knows no gait save a run and a walk— 
and were soon lost in the deep shades of the 
valley. We followed it for a long time, but 
| there was no break to the woods, and were about 
| to return when we heard a noise ahead. Our 
| party rushed rapidly forward, and there was one 
| of our officers in confab with a good-natured 

looking Circassian, who was holding up his arms 
) in admiration of the Russian’s revolver. 
‘*Mein Freund,” cried the engineer, riding 
; up and drawing his, ‘‘ sehen Sie hier!” 
| *Regardez moi, donc,” said the Consul, draw- 
ing his. 
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“Look here, old fellow,” shouted I, ‘look 
at mine.” 

What the Pole said I have no idea, but we 
surrounded the Circassian, who appeared lost in 
amazement at the number and beauty of our 
weapons. 

It was all very well, but most probably if any 
one of us had been in that lonely glade, armed 
with a rusty old carabine, and had met a party 
of Circassians mounted and armed as we were, 
he would hardly have taken the affair so coolly. 

The people in the town are Mingrelians; a 
very fair race—almost as fair as the Irish; they 
are peaceful and timid, but called us Giaours. 
There are about 2000 people living here besides 
the soldiers. The Circassians, spite of our sym- 
pathy for their struggles, are perfect savages ; 
bound by no oaths, respecting no obligations, 
and robbing and murdering all Franks who fall 
in their power, Those from this point to Anapa 
are under the dominion of Mehmet Ameen, who 
it is said has 150,000 men under arms. At the 
time of my visit to Sookoom, he had lately made 
a treaty with the Russians; yet the very day of 
my departure from Tiflis he fell upon a corps 
darmée and killed and wounded 2000 men. 


Schamyl said he was betrayed by his brother- | 


in-law. His chiefs retired, each one to his own 
fastness, in Daghestan, and declined to acknowl- 
edge the treaty made by him. 

We passed some hours the next day at Redout 
Kalé, amidst an amphitheatre of distant mount- 
ains such as is rarely seen. One hundred miles 
distant, Elbrous was conspicuous, rising 18,000 
feet high—the snowy monarch of the Caucasus— 
with many a grand compeey. All along on the 
left these snowy giants extend; and all along 
on the right, for many and many a league, 
stretches another chain, the mountains of Ar- 
menia, alike in grandeur. It is the most won- 
drous point of view on the sea level that can be 
conceived of, and it is worth the voyage to lie 
here one hour. The shores are low, but the 
hills rise very soon, one range after another ; 
the high mountains forming the greater part of 
the back-ground, looming up grandly in the dis- 
tance, till the eye meets the line of the snow, 
sparkling and gleaming in the morning sun. 

From Redout Kalé to Poti one hour. Here 
we bade good-by to the captain, surgeon, and 
engineer, who are always educated, and almost 
always gentlemanly fellows. On all the Russian 
steamers on which I sailed the engineer was an 
Englishman. There is always a young doctor, 
generally with a young wife; the latter, when 
able to speak French, a very desirable addition 
to the party. The service is excellent on these 
boats, and the cheloweks, or waiters, generally 
speak French and German. We wandered for 
some hours around Poti, which, though an an- 
cient place, presents the appearance of an Amer- 


ican clearing; the deep forests all round giving | 
Huge | 


trunks of trees encumbered the streets, and the | young German came up and addressed us: 


way to the rapidly increasing village. 


sound of the axe and the saw was heard all round. 
The older part of the town is a miserable col- 
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lection of one-story frame huts. This whole 
coast is villainously fever-smitten: perhaps the 
case all over the world where the vegetation is 
excessively luxuriant and climate warm. Poti 
is the worst spot on the Black Sea, and the peo- 
ple generally looked yellow and sickly. No 
‘** European” can live here, except at his peril, 
during the warm season; and the few who are 
compelled to remain look miserable enough. In 
regard to travel inland this fever is the great 
drawback. For a stranger to remain at this 
spot two weeks to await a steamer it is almost 
as dangerous as to do the same at Chagres. 
This fever ceases after you enter the hills. 

Fortunately we were not compelled to test the 
hospitalities of this place: the little English-built 
steamer Akerman was lying here, ready to trans- 
port us up the river Rion, in whose estuary we 
were now lying; so taking our luggage with us, 
we went on board and succeeded in getting some- 
thing to eat, as well as a place, on the benches 
that surrounded the cabin, to sleep on. 

The next day we started up the river. We 
were in Colchis; and wondering whether Jason 
had ever done the same, and how it was possi- 
ble, in so very early an age, for accounts of this 
remote country ever to have reached Greece, we 
proceeded up the magnificent stream. The 
scenery, as far as the stream and forest were con- 


| cerned, was not unlike certain portions of the 


Mississippi. A very full, flowing, turbid stream, 
dashing through a thick forest, bearing trees 
upon its surface, and planting ‘‘snags” and 
‘*sawyers” in its muddy bed, passed through a 
perfectly level and low-lying country. Houses 
along its banks stood upon poles to avoid inun- 
dation. Soon we approached a more peopled 
region: village after village appeared of low, 
wooden houses, all built within the wondrous 
magnificence of these eternal woods. The Min- 
grelians thronged the shores as we passed—it 
was a féte day—clad in brilliant contrast of red, 
blue, green, and yellow—the latter apparently 
the favorite color, whose hues contrasted pleas- 
ingly with the dark foliage. These people in re- 
ligion are Armenians. Taking a branch of the 
Rion we arrived at Maran, a large village of 
wooden houses, where we were told there was a 
gentleman living who “could speak French,” 
but he—accomplished man—was not to be found. 
But as the Captain and the Consul spoke Rus- 
sian perfectly, it made no difference to us; so we 
proceeded to the post-house and demanded a 
britchka. 

As it was a “‘regular steamer’s day” there 
was no delay. The Captain’s padarozhna was 
examined, and the horses were promptly forth- 
coming. Our friends, the Consul and the en- 
gineer, were alike fortunate. Besides ourselves, 


_ there were three young Germans, traveling to- 


gether, who managed to crowd into another 
britchka. 
Just as we were about setting out another 


‘*T am a poor man in search of employment 
as a watchmaker at Tiflis. I can not afford to 
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take a britchka to myself. Will you allow me | bosom; along face ; nose straight, and a thought 
to go with you? I will pay my share, and will be | too long for strict beauty; fine color, not exact- 
of service in attending to your luggage.” ly fair but a clear brunette, where the light 

Not knowing any thing of the country I stood | seems to linger about the outline, as if it thought 
mute, but my amiable Captain at once proposed | to enter and be a part of the beauty it exhibited ; 
granting the desired permission. Asthe britchka, with her long yellow robe closely fitted to throat 
as well as the horses, must be changed at every | and wrists, a broad ribbon, of gold embroidered 


stanca, or post-station, he proved so useful to us 
in transferring the trunks that we did not allow 
him to pay any thing. In fact, except that he 
was ignorant of Russian, he proved as good a serv- 
ant as could have been desired. The britchka 


is built much like a small country skeleton hay- | 


wagon, the body semi-cylindrical, without seats, 
except your luggage, which in our case it was 


| velvet, worn like a crown around her head, and 

| long veils falling on each side; mounted, with 
short stirrups, astride, the only way ladies ride 
in the East, a graceful iron-gray Tartar, with a 

| pretty foot peeping out coquettishly from her 

voluminous drapery, she was a fair type of the 

| Mingrelian. 

| Nobody ever learned to ride on horseback—it 


too small to hold. A rope is passed frequently | comes by nature, like reading and writing. 
from one side to the other, which will make a | Gentlemen were dashing around, sitting on any 
seat; it is not so bad if you own a cushion, but | part of their steeds, grasping and poising their 
at first setting out you are not apt to know/| lances, charging and racing each other, an ex- 
enough to buy one. You are always in danger | ceedingly animated scene. On foot men and 
of being spilled if the road is hilly, but we met | women were singing abominable ballads to in- 
no accident except that once we lost our German | tolerable tunes, and dancing in rude measures, 


overboard. The shafts, fastened as usual, have 
also in the Russian style “ outriggers,” running 


from the ends of the fore axles. The horse, | 


generally a good trotter, is geared to a high bow 
in front, while two other horses are geared loose- 
ly, one on each side, and generally manage to 
keepinafullrun. The Jzvoshchick sits in front 
in a Bob Logic hat, with a bright sash round his 
waist, a long coat coming nearly to his ankles, 
and boots outside of what would be his nether 
garment in any other part of the world. He 
flourishes his whip and reasons with his horses : 
‘* Ah now, my good friends, go forward; go on 
quickly! Hurry along, and the good gentlemen 
will give us some drink-money!” The body of 
the britchka is supported on two long poles rest- 
ing on each axle—a dim approach of the Rus- 
sian mind to the idea of a spring. In this way 


you can travel throughout the Russian domin- | 


ions. Each stanca or post-station—they are 15 
to 18 miles apart—is furnished with two or more 


rooms, in which are found two or three wooden | 


boxes, sometimes bare, often spread with a kind 
of coverlet, never thick and always dirty, on 
which you may sleep if you are not over-nice, 
and so prefer the floor. 

But Izvoshchick cracks his whip, our friends 
have already started, the trunks are strapped 
on, and we mount upon them. No-no-no-o-o !” 
cries Izvoshchick to encourage his horses, and 
away we go. 

Dashing out of Maran we met numbers of 
people in beautiful costumes and found it was a 


| altogether a strange exhibition of semi-barbar- 
ous life. 

Off we went, leaving the river and crossing a 
| pleasant hilly country. At the first stanca we 
| found our first trouble with the postmaster. 
| Horses there were in abundance, but none for 
‘us. Our Captain and Consul swore, jumped, 

and stamped about, but the postmaster is a 
|**born thrall,” and used to it. Every body 
swears at him, threatens him, and perhaps beats 
him; it is what he expects, and woe betide you 
|if you undertake a journey into the heart of 
Russia alone, and without enough of the lan- 
guage to swear by! 
| While awaiting the pleasure of his highness, 
| the master of the stanca, some one called for 
| wine: about a galon wus served us in an earthen 
| jug, and drank from the same glass; the price 
was 30 kopecks—a kopeck is {ths of a cent-—and 
the quality surprisingly good. Some of these 
days, now that the steamer has fairly made its 
way here, there will be a great trade in this ar- 
ticle all through this country. 

Off we were at last, and pushed on through a 
very pleasant country, striking the Rion again, 
jand keeping on its banks till at 1 a.M., abso- 
| lutely worn out with the unaccustomed fatigue 

of the britchka, hungry and supperless, we ar- 
| rived at Kutais, the capital of Imeritia. 

| In traveling one thousand versts (a verst is 
| two-thirds of our statute mile, 105 to a degree ) 
|} in the britchka one becomes used to it, but at 
| first the fatigue is almost overpowering. It is 


holiday. To the féte we went, and found thou- | much better, if you meditate a prolonged jour- 
sands assembled on the green, and in the groves | ney, to purchase a kind of carriage they have 
outside the town. The costumes were really here, with an unpronounceable name, which is 
very striking—a wondrous profusion of yellow, | mounted on decent springs, protects you from 
unquestionably the favorite color. | the weather, and in which you can sleep. 

We were, as distinguished strangers, taken up| We hammered and thundered at the door of 


to see the Princess, who ‘‘ could speak French” — 
a very great accomplishment here ; but it proved 
a false alarm, her yellow robed Highness speak- 
ing naught but her native tongue. Tall, slen- 
der, but well made; with handsome chest and 


the “hotel,” and at length obtained entrance ; 
but there was “nothing to eat.” Finally we 
| procured some bread and cheese, and that was 
all. But the great institution of Russia was 
there to comfort us—the ‘‘ samovar,” or tea-urn. 
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Every traveler in Russia, no matter what he 
blames, praises the tea. I forbear to add any 
word of commendation beyond this: ‘‘I say ditto 
to Mr. Ross Browne.” 









ably had once been new, and the next day ex- 
amined the town. Kutais is on the Rion, which 
has here diminished to a sturdy and roaring 
mountain torrent. A bridge, destroyed many 
years ago, forms a picturesque ruin, with its 
three piers remaining. The views are very fine, 
all round, of the mountains. ‘The costumes are 











open sleeves, pendent from the sheuiders, and 
silk tight ones. The universal kindshall, or 
poniard of Circassia, often two fect long, and 
double edged, is carried in a belt richly studded 
with silver. The bazar was the dirtiest and most 







deal. There is a very handsome public garden 
here. Next to Tiflis it is the largest city in the 
land. A universal peculiarity of the costume 
of the married women all through this country 
now began to show itself. The bosom is carried 
in two—not little—sacks, which are invariably 
in striking contrast of color, such as red on yel- 
low, or yellow on blue, with the dress itself. 
At first the effect is exceedingly ludicrous, but 
one soon gets used to it. 





















and sublimity to the narrow valleys. 










a-glow with pleasure. 






pitality !”’ 
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greeting. 
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We slept reasonably well upon sofas that prob- | 


Georgian; gentlemen wear close cloaks with | 


filthy I had ever seen, which was saying a good | 


Leaving Kutais at noon, we took an affluent 
of the Rion, the Quirita, and followed it up and 
up among the mountains amidst a scenery real- 
ly charming. The hills, mostly conical, were 
not large in themselves, but were piled one upon 
the other, with numberless lateral valleys, giv- 
ing to every turn of the road a lovely prospect. 
Every few miles an old castle was perched high 
up on the rocks, which grew more savage as we 
advanced. The road narrowed; huge cliffs bent 
over our heads; all that can be imagined of 
grandeur encompassed us as night closed in. 
Soon the moon arose, the same wondrous vari- 
ety of scene lit up by another and softer light— 
the blackened shadows lending additional depth 


At last, fatigued enough—for the second day 
of a britchka journey is like the same period in 
one on horseback, the most wearying of all—we | from his tranquil pools. 
arrived at a stanca, and found there was nothing together; and at half past eight a perceptible 
at all to eat, a party of Russian officers having | round of the road told us that we had left the 
engaged every thing there was in the house. 
With travelers’ philosophy we were half satisfied tresses here are the giant Caucasus, and had 
with our bread and tea; but the Captain went fairly entered the Valley of the Caspian. 
into the house, and came running out, his face 


I had been looking through the window, and fall into the Caspian near Baku. 
was working myself into a bad humor at the not changed its name within the memory of man 
prospect of eight or ten officers sitting round a —its ancient name, Cyrus, having been pro- 
table enjoying themselves, while I stood supper- | nounced the same as its modern one. 


gray-headed colonel; and the others all throng- 
ed round us and received us with the warmest capital dinner. 
It was partly on my own account, as 








the Captain had told them I was an American 
traveler, and it was a long time since they had 
met a traveler in that land of war. 

We sat down to table, and Prince Vsevolo- 
jisky helped us to soup from a wooden keg with 
copper hoops. Being strangers, we had plates, 
while the officers had platters. Wine was most 
plentifully served from a skin they carried with 
them. Of course the quality was good. The 
officers, nearly all of whom could speak French 
or German, were on an expedition against the 
** Cherkesse,” and pressed me earnestly to join. 
The colonel offered to guarantee me a lieuten. 
ant’s commission, and the Prince a medal; but 
I was afraid of being detained in the mountains 
till the fever had set in on the coast. Finally 
our symposium, as all symposiums will even in 
the Souram Mountains, came to an end. Mein 
Herr Consul and the engineer, who had arrived 
late, but had made up for lost time, took one 
room, the Captain and I another. The Prince 
| made his adieu in true Russian style, embracing 
me as I never was embraced before, and the old 
| colonel wished me happiness and prosperity. I 
wrapped myself up in my shawl ; but before fall- 
ing asleep hegrd somebody fall very heavily in 
the eating-room. ‘This is a wonderful country 
for drinking, and has been so for all ages. A 
| southeman native will often take ten or twelve 
bottles at a sitting. 

I believe I went on dreaming of our soirée 2 
la militaire, but at three roused myself and hunt- 
ed up the Consul. ‘* Ach Gott! let me sleep; 
it is too soon;” but, all pretty well drilled to 
travel, we were soon off. The moon was still 
bright, the scenery not quite so stern, and day 
dawned as we were still ascending the Pass of 
Souram. 

Soon the scenery underwent a change: our 
little friend we had so long followed seemed to 
lose his character and become dissipated in the 
plashy meadows. The nightingales, whose day 
or night unceasing song had accompanied us 
every step of our journey, were heard no longer; 
the hawthorn-trees were scarcely in bud. Still 
we tracked his way by the greener grass, and 
heard, not his voice, but the bellowing frogs 
At last he was lost al- 


far-reaching basin of the Atlantic, whose but- 


Souram we found a thriving town with a pie- 
turesque old castle; and shortly after we struck 


‘** Ah, mon ami, the officers offer us their hos- | the Koor, a turbid river rolling from the mount- 


ains of Armenia through valley and steppe, to 
This river has 


| Crossing the rapid stream by a splendid rope 


**Ach, mein Herr! come in, come in,” said a ferry, we went on by an admirable road to Gori, 
where we ordered—and really obtained it—a 
Gori is a fine town, with a 
very large bazar, which is regularly roofed in 
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with board-roofing—in fact, a civilized bazar. 
We here found, what in Georgia is never lost 
sight of, the regular Georgian house. A one-story 
square or oblong of stone, with little windows, 
and a roof of heavy timbers. On these are 
placed three or four feet of earth, on which 
grasses and plants grow, and frequently the 
sheep and goats are seen browsing. There are 
here a fine castle and ruined bridge, said to have 
been built by Queen Thamar, one of the great- 
est Georgian sovereigns, who has been styled 
‘‘the Elizabeth, the Catharine II., and the Se- 
miramis of her country.” The tradition that 
this lady was in the habit of inviting handsome 
strangers to her palace, treating them with ex- 
cessive hospitality all night, and then killing 
them and throwing their bodies into the Koor, 
still survives; but, as we have the same story 
of another lady and another river, some two or 
three thousand miles farther west, I can not 
vouch for its authenticity. Both traditions are 
more improbable than they are impossible. What 
is really interesting is that the person who told 
me the Georgian tradition had never heard of 
the French one. 

Promenading after dinner about the streets, 
the Georgian ladies, in picturesque costumes, 
gathered together on the house-tops, would often 
address us; but as no human being not a Geor- 
gian can speak the Georgian or Grusian lan- 
guage, we could not reply to them. 

The next day the valley had widened into an 
immense steppe, the high mountains were at a 
distance. Peasants were at work driving the 
plow, to which thirteen, fourteer, and, in one in- 
stance, sixteen oxen were attached. The soil is 
hard and tough, and the plow a miserable affair. 
In Illinois one sees thirteen or fourteen oxen at 
work “ breaking prairie,” but it is a different 
plow. 

At last the hills reapproached the Koor, and 
the scenery again became interesting. Immense 
bodies of soldiers met us, on the march against 
the Circassians; line troops in their long coats, 
and Cossacks numberless. Great trains of wag- 
ons, drawn by oxen and buffaloes ; the latter, the 
stronger animal, being invariably geared to the 
wagon and the oxen in front. At length, wind- 
ing down the side of a mountain, with church, 
theatre, and castles surmounting an immense 
throng of low, grass-roofed houses, ‘Tiflis was in 
sight, and we soon were at the ‘*‘ Hotel du Cau- 
case.” 

But gentlemen who have once become accus- 
tomed to the luxury of sleeping on a bare board 
in a stanca are little likely to be satisfied, at 
least in summer time, with the sleeping accom- 
modations of the ‘‘ Kavkass,” or, in fact, any 
other hotel in the dominions of his Imperial 
Majesty ; so we all went the next day to private 
lodgings. Dragatte and I took the first floor of 
a new brick house, which received its first, and 
unquestionably its last washing, before we took 
possession. 
** noble.” 

‘* C'est tres dréle,” said mon Capitaine, ‘that 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 156.—3 E 


Oar landlord and landlady were | 


| you, a plain Republican without any title, should 
| have your boots blacked by a Russian nobleman, 
| and your clothing washed by his lady !” 

But so it was; all Russia is noble or mujik 
Had this man, who cleaned our room and brushed 
our clothes, struck another of ten times his wealth 
but not noble, he would simply have been fined 

|a few rubles; on the other hand, had the other 
one struck him, nothing could have saved the 
offender from imprisonment. ‘There are inter- 
mediate grades, as the “ first” or ‘‘second guild,” 
of the merchants, who also have the privilege of 
purchasing, at a round price, ‘‘ nobility” either 
for themselves alone or all their families. Our 
** Herr Consul” was a merchant of the first guild, 
‘* Mon Capitaine” was noble. 

But it rained every day, and there was no 
chance for mountain excursions. The streets 
of Tiflis—called by the native Georgians* ‘‘ Tif- 
il-is”—-were a sea of mud. Mounted in droskies 
we drove all about the town and its neighbor- 
hood. Buffaloes are continually in use and al- 
ways have the post of honor, although the cattle 
are fine and powerful animals. It is a wonder 
that this hardy worker, the buffalo, has never 
crossed the Atlantic. He is more hardy, much 
stronger, and less liable to disease in any way 
than the ox, and is of immense use all over this 
region. 

Tiflis is a pleasant little city of 60,000 people, 
lying on both sides of the Koor, in a narrow val- 
ley, closely invested by ranges of hills, that are 
| overlooked by high mountains, springing up at 
| once from their bases. At the lower part of the 
| sows is a large castle on the river, and opposite 
| is a botanical garden, which stretches to the top 
|of a huge bluff, the last spring of the mountains, 
| whose face toward the city is a precipice. This 
| garden is beautifully arranged, with a pretty cas- 
| cade and walks most tastefully laid out on its 

various levels. 

| Stepping out from the topmost wall of the gar- 
| den the sheer bluff under you springs right from 
| the streets of the city. As in all Georgian towns 
| you see so many verdure-covered roofs, with here 
and there a kid or goat browsing upon them, 
you half forget you are looking at a city. But 
| the life in the streets, the great progress of im- 
| provement, and the many really fine buildings 
|in the Russian style soon correct this. 

| On your right, around the bluff, the Koor en- 
| ters the scene from a large suburb below; the 
|current of the river, however, flowing toward 
| your point of departure. Then, winding round 
| to your front, it is spanned by two bridges right 
| under the walls of another castle, crowning a 
| little eminence, and extends almost in a straight 
line before you till lost in the distant hills. All 
| around, below you, and on both sides, stretches 
| the city, connected again by a massive bridge of 
| brick and iron, some distance up, and lying in 
| patches, as it were, on both sides of the river. 
| The country around is very sparsely wooded. 
With our party, reinforced with a Count B——, 





* Those whom we call “Georgians” style themselves 


‘“*Grusians." I use the words interchangeably. 
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who was a colonel in the army, we made an | 
excursion, riding some fifteen miles over the | 
mountains to a little Douchan. This word—pro- | 
nounced with a guttural, like the word Khan—in | 
all this region and in Greece, represents a coun- 
try inn, where bad vodki, or sometimes real New 
England rum, with Boston names on one end of 
the barrel, and the great Pera house of ‘‘ Aza- 
rian” on the other, is sold, and people sleep on 
the ground, or at best a platform a few inches 
above it. ‘‘ Beds” are not to be looked for—and 
it is a great mercy. We had a glorious view of 
the steep and snow-crowned fronts of the Cau- 
casus, and had a capital lunch on the banks of 
a lovely cascade. A village was near by, of lit- 
tle huts in Georgian style, half buried in the 
sides of a hill; the inhabitants, poor wretches! 
scarcely above the condition of savages. We 
seampered along toward the village, having a 
fancy for some eggs to help out our lunch. 

“ Halte la! halte la!” cried all the party; 
and I found I was actually riding on the roof of 
a gentleman’s mansion, and within an ace of 
galloping down his chimney. But how on earth 
were we to get the eggs, as not a soul could speak 
Grusian? The Colonel crowed, the Captain 
spurred with his elbows, I clucked, the engineer 
drew an egg on paper, and Mein Herr Consul 
flapped his arms! We obtained the eggs. 

** Ventre & terre!” shouted the Colonel; 
** Ventre a terre!” shouted the Consul; and off 
Our horses were 


we flew over the green steppe. 
very good—and ‘‘ ought to be,” said the Colonel, 
‘*for they cost from 80 to 100 rubles a-piece”— 
60 to 75 dollars. 

Another ride was over the first and second 
ranges of the hills, on Ascension-day of the 
Greek and Armenian churches, to visit a little 


church in a narrow valley. It was a great 
shrine, dedicated to St. George, who was repre- 
sented all round the house as killing snakes in 
every possible way, It was a very great holi- 
day, and at least three or four thousand people 
had thronged to this pilgrimage. They were 
mostly married women, with their breasts hung 
in their droll sacks in front; and the particular 
object of this pilgrimage was the same for which 
Lucina was worshiped of old, St. George now- 
adays apparently having the same attributes. 
They— the women—went round the church, 
kissing the jutting angles of the walls, as Cath- 
olics do. Two large three-storied buildings near 
answered for hotels, where the Grusians were 
lodged on the floors. The coup d’eil of this 
large gathering was brilliant. Every girl, or 
woman not old, was pretty, and the costumes 
were very striking indeed and becoming, and the 
immense variety of color in a crowd very effect- 
ive. A band of dark velvet—say 2} inches 
wide—stands up from the brow and incloses the 
hair. It is embroidered in bright colors—gold, 
green, or blue. On top of the head lies a rich 
folded satin handkegchief, with the corner in | 
front. From each side falls pendent a long veil 

reaching to the hips. A corsage of pink satin, | 
fitting to the throat, lies easily, as it were, on 





the most charming chest and bosom in the world, 
and unites, in a point above the waist, with a 
rich jacket or bodice of blue. A long robe of 
white satin falls to the feet; no crinoline—it is 
not needed ; a bright ribbon round the waist: 
narrow sleeves, lace-trimmed at the wrist; bright 
buttons along the edge of the corsage, running 
up to the shoulders ; and itself studded with sil- 
ver stars or small points, and you have the cos- 
tume of a young Georgian lady. 

So much for Art. Perfectly round, but rather 
small eyes, jet black; black, round, well-defined 
eyebrows; a good forehead; nose perhaps a 
thought too short, for the Georgians are very 
amiable, and have hardly the character of the 
Circassian or Mingrelian; a small mouth and 
chin, beautifully rounded; with a clear, trans- 
lucent color; and you have an idea of Na- 
ture. Nevertheless, when you look into the eyes 
of these beauteous barbarians, you feel at once 
that something is wanting. Like a bright boy 
in conversation with men, they open wide their 
eyes and you see the mind lies dormant; the 
vital spark that should kindle and illumine the 
whole is inactive ; the intellect lies unawakened; 
and you feel that, handsome and pretty though 
they be, they are not strictly beautiful. But 
then there are so few beautiful women in the 
world !—I have seen one or two. The hair is 
frequently brought down in plats in front, and 
you sometimes see three or four tails— real 
‘* Kenwigs”—pendent behind, possibly a far-off 
re-echo of the fashion immortalized by Dickens. 

The men wear the high conical sheep-skin 
cap of the kind we call Astracan ; a jacket, gen- 
erally with pendent sleeves; a leathern belt, 
richly studded with silver—often an heir-loom— 
supporting the kindshall, or long poniard. 

Riding back over the steep hills, the road was 
literally alive with the Georgians. From the 
top of one of the ridges we had a view of a long 
range of steppe, in which lay two lakes, each of 
some miles extent, whose borders were for some 
distance round thickly incrusted with salt, gleam- 
ing like snow in the sunshine. Tiflis we found 
in a whirl of excitement; stores all closed, and 
every one gone to the féte in the outskirts of the 
town, where gentle and simple, Russian officers 
resplendent in gold lace and uniform—‘all 
Russia is in uniform’’—and Georgians and Cir- 
cassians of all ranks and conditions were riding 
round and chasing each other, with thousands 
of fair spectators. Being well mounted, we of 
course joined the throng. Our Captain was 
perfectly resplendent in his new uniform. He 
had presented himself to Prince Baratinsky, and 
received an appointment on his staff, and was 
delighted with his prospects. 

While riding round, a Georgian gentleman, 
an acquaintance of our Count-Colonel, saw him, 
and invited us all to his house. Entering by 4 
side gateway, we passed through a garden set 
out with fruit trees. The Grusian spoke Rus- 
sian. ‘*The Grusians are always hospitable. 
Whenever they plant a tree for themselves they 
plant one for the stranger: it is the law of the 
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co sei : 
country that you may always, when you are 
hungry, go into the orchard and eat of the fruit.” 

Passing round by the back of the house— 
which was of stone, of one story, and with a 
grass roof, as usual—we were received by an old 
gentleman with a magnificent beard: he was 
the father of our friend. His mother and two 
fair sisters, dressed as before described, but ‘all 
in white,” comprised the family. Two divans, 
one on each side, extended the length of the 
room. The floor was of earth, partially covered 
with mats. Beyond this room was another, ap- 
parently similarly furnished. The old man pro- 
duced a skin of good wine of the country; but 
as conversation through an interpreter is rarely 
interesting, our visit was short. 


The great glory of ‘Tiflis is a Botanical Gar- | 


den, or rather Park, kept by one Herr Fertsing— 
a broken-down basso, who, after figuring on the 
various European boards, was finally offered this 
position rent-free by his friends in St. Peters- 
burg. It contains a very good café, besides pa- 
vilions, etc. Here we met all the rank and 
fashion of Tiflis, who came out every fair day, 
and to whom we had many introductions. We 
had numerous suppers here—in fact, every day. 
Game of various kinds, truffles, mushrooms, and 
other delicacies were very abundant, and the 
cuisine excellent. In consequence of the weath- 
er I had made no arrangements for a visit to the 
Caucasus, except to search ineffectually for a 
valet. One evening the Captain came in in 
great excitement. He had been ordered to 
Temir-han-shoora, a military postin Daghestan. 
As our friend the Consul at once offered to lend 
me his servant, I agreed to go along as far as 
Vladi Kavkass, relying on finding a papooshick 
there. A papooshick is a traveling companion, 
going the same way, who gives you a seat in 
his britchka and divides the expense. In case 
of emergency I also put in my pocket the pada- 


remain at Tiflis. 
promptly drove round, ‘‘ Michiel” packed in the 
Captain’s trunks, and off we started, seated on 
top of them, and holding on to a rope for dear 
life to avoid being thrown overboard. 


gentlemen of the city—we wore the bashowici: 


or Circassian turban, a conical hood of heavy | 
white cloth, with sides some four inches wide | 


reaching to the hips. We wore them simply to 


keep off the rain; but the native winds the ends | 


round his head, and it becomes a heavy and 
efficient defense against the heat of the sun. 
Ourarms, which had been laid aside during our 
stay in the city, were now resumed. 
Reascending the Koor some twenty miles we 
crossed an affluent, the Aragua, and ascended its 
valley through a beautiful country. We soon 
passed the confines and entered Circassia—a 
fact at once evident to us, as the old round 
ruined Georgian watch-towers we had so often 
seen on the hill-tops now gave place to equally 
old and ruined Circassian ones which were 


| of the pass. 
At six the next morning the izvoshchick | 


Over our | 
white linen Tiflis caps—much affected by the | 
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squa At night we arrived at the town of 
Dushel having traveled 80 versts. Dushet is a 
large village, with an old Circassian fort, now 
laid out by the Russians as a pleasure-garden. 
Of course there is no inn here; but a nice little 
woman at the stanca, who spoke worse German 
than I did, though more of it, asked me if I were 
French or German? ‘I come from America.” 
** America !"’ responded she, ‘‘ what is that?” 
She had never even heard the name before. In 
return I asked what countrywoman she was. 
She replied, ‘‘I am a Jewess.” She was from 
Wilna. Michiel also, when I asked him the 
same question, replied, ‘‘IamaJew.” Do the 
Jews, then, own no country? Michiel was an 
Esthonian, and spoke ‘‘ plat deutsch.” 

The next morning we were off at dawn and 
commenced a rapid ascent. The views were 
most charming—Dushet soon lay below us, it 
and its pretty lake embosomed in green hills; 
while before us stretched a long line of the 
snowy peaks of Caucasus, many and many a 
giant lifting up his head, his sides clothed with 
eternal whiteness. Descending again into the 
valley we soon struck another river, still pour- 
ing from the north, and commenced another 
ascent. The road was one mass of mud, through 
which the horses were unable to draw us, and 
we were compelled to pick our way on foot. <A 
lovely little village, a thousand feet below us, in 
a parterre of the most living verdure, reminded 
me of Tyrol. Soon we left the region of trees 
altogether; and excepting mosses, and here and 
there, where the ground had a southern slope, a 
little grass, all verdure. Up and up, hour after 
hour, ever and anon a square tower, half in ruins 
from the cannon-balls of Roosky, as the Russ 
calls himself, marking the way. Then a dreary 
ascent, the snows coming down to our feet and 


extending in unbroken fields to the heights 
| around, and at last we arrived at ‘‘ Holy Cross,” 
rozhna of our engineer friend, as he expected to 


a little church with a cross marking the summit 
This was about 8000 feet above the 
sea—7474 French feet—about the same height as 
the Gemmi in the Swiss Oberland, but about 
four degrees further south, and there were still a 
few traces of vegetation clinging to the sunny 
side of the rocks. The view of the snowy 
wastes and sharp peaks around was appalling. 
I thought of ‘‘ Prometheus in chains”—supposed 
to have lived hereabout; but there was no 
‘* sounding sea” to waft him words of comfort 
and sympathy from the daughters of ocean. 
Descending we soon struck the Terek—a wild 
and roaring torrent, cradled thus among the 
snowy Caucasus, and tearing its way between 


| them till, after many a winding maze among 


mountain and steppe, it pours its flood of disin- 
tegrated rock into the northern part of the Cas- 
pian. Our road now led us through immense 
masses of hard snow, through which it was cut, 


and which formed a solid wall some fifteen feet 


high on each side, into a narrow defile, in which 
for some miles the Terek was wholly lost, flow- 
ing under the snow which filled up the bottom 
of the pass. Here a squadron of Russi in horse, 
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31 men, were buried by an avalanche of snow in | we entered and passed through, a succession of 
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1858, and the road was now obstructe@® by an | small basins with cliffs rising 1000 feet all round 
avalanche of stones that had fallen three days | us; stern, bare, and jagged, their sharp and 
| broken outlines rested against the blue sky, with 


before. 

It came on to rain heavily, all but the near 
mountains disappearing from view; the road 
descended yery rapidly, and at four we arrived 
at the little town of Kasbek, right under the 
mountain of that name. But of all capricious 


beauties in the world none are more so than | 


these mountain ones, and Kasbek obstinate- 


| were closed with bars of iron. 


ly refused to be seen, though we had traveled | 


such a weary way to pay our call. We strain- 


ed our eyes against the dull sky, where we were | 
told the peak ought to be visible, and finally | 


decided to pass the night here. A very pret- 
ty little church, perched on a terrace a little be- 
low the road, from which the mountain rapidly 
sloped down to the Terek, was here, and service 
was going on though it was Saturday. A crowd 
of hardy Circassians, in their round sheep-skin 
caps with the woollen crowns projecting above, 
and more portentous kindshalls hanging by their 
sides, gathered round, and the boys—rapidly 
learning to be Swiss—offered us almost un- 
equaled specimens of crystallized sulphuret of 
copper. 

Procuring a vile mixture of what was called 
“ cotelet” and onions, which we managed to 
consume by the aid of good tea and a portion 
of the contents of our skin of wine, we button- 
ed our coats to our chins, put on gloves, laid 
down on a leather cushion, an inch thick and 
really not harder than the boards, and slept till 
morning; the Captain and myself on benches, 
and Michiel on the floor alongside. ‘‘ First 
come first served’’ is the law of the stanca. A 
Russian lady, who came in after us, had to take 
a worse room than we had. 

The next morning Michiel, who had gone out 
to rouse the izvoshchick, came running in in the 
wildest excitement. 

** Ach mein Herr, Sie kannen Kashek gut se- 
hen!” 


no exit visible from their close approach, and 
the similarity of each savage wall of rock. The 
Terek, already a river, roared and dashed with 
deafening noise at our feet. Here were the 
‘* Gates of the Caucasus,” the object of awe and 
dread to the ancient world, who believed they 
Through this 
wild pass the Sarmatians of old poured down on 
and overwhelmed the softer civilization of the 
world below. 

The Captain, with the national pride of a 


| Slavonian, had been ever and anon, as we pass- 


ed a scene of grandeur, asking me whether it 
was not superior to any thing I had ever seen. 
At last I gratified him, and acknowledged that 


| this ‘‘ Pass of Dariel” was superior to any thing 


, sky was visible, a few firs appeared. 


in Switzerland or Tyrol. 

After a while the pass widened, more of the 
Presently 
a pretty fortress, garrisoned, in a gorge that 
seemed beautiful after the savage scenes we had 
passed. A soldier stopped us and examined 
our padarozhna; then came two or three little 
villages, and the pass softened down into what 
might be called a valley of the Terek. Then sud- 
denly it shut in close again, and passing through 
lofty mountain buttresses, leaving scarcely room 
for road and river, we emerged at once upon the 
plain. The Caucasus was entirely behind us, 
and, save one or two outlying ridges of the Cau- 
casus, of no great elevation, and a few rolls of 
the land in the heart of Russia, the steppe we now 
looked on may be said to extend, in one unbroken 
level, over two thousand miles to the Polar Sea. 
Taking all things into consideration—its great 


length, its variety, the awful and savage charac- 


And there it stood superb, rising a thou- | 


sand feet above Mont Blanc, and the highest | 


mountain in the Old World after the Himalaya, 
Elbrous, and Ararat. <A splendid cone, with a 
circlet near its top of the flimsiest frozen vapor, 
rose white and dazzling in the first rays of the 
morning sun, over two miles above us. Be- 
tween us, a high mountain crowned with a ruin- 
ed Greek chapel and green with mosses. Be- 
yond Kasbek stretched his fellows, only less high, 
but with little snow, their steep and sheer preci- 
pices not allowing it to rest. 


It is said that the | 


ter of some of its scenes, and the height of its 
mountains—this Pass of Dariel is certainly one 
of the grandest in the world. 

T; was Sunday morning; before us lay the 
pl.in rich in vegetation, and the pretty Russian 


| village of Vladi Kavkass, wiih its green painted 
, roofs and houses of one and even two stories. 


The bells were ringing as we drove up to the 
best inn and secured its best room. 

We called on some officers who were slowly 
passing away the heavy-footed years, waiting for 
promotion in this little village. In the evening 


there was to have been a charity concert, but a 


Caspian can be seen from the summit of Kas- | 


bek—the distance is 150 miles. But the sky 
was by no means “settled fair,” and the ground 
very wet, so we determined to go on. 

** No-no-no-oro !” said Izvoshchick, and away 
we went through the wildest of all gorges; huge 
snowy summits on each side, and the track of 
the frequent avalanche ever recurring. Atlength 
the pass narrowed, huge beetling cliffs encom- 
passed us; a stone from a rock 500 feet high 
might have been dropped into the britchka. Soon 


torrent of rain postponed it. There were some 
twenty or thirty gentlemen and six ladies pres- 
ent. Excepting myself, the gentlemen were all 
in uniform. Our Captain was particularly fine, 
all ablaze with gold. Two of the ladies were 
of high degree, but the whole six were precisely 
the same six young ladies you meet all over the 
world in a remote village at a charity ball. 

At Vladi Kavkass—‘‘ Beset-by-the Caucasus” 
—Dragatte and I parted. His route now took 
him through the savage defiles of Daghestan to 
within forty miles of the Caspian. I should 
gladly have accompanied him, and worked my 
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way down the Caspian to Baku, but the diffi- | and then found myself wondering whether they 
culty of travel with oniy a servant speaking the | ever did, really and truly, wash themselves when 
language, and the dread of detention in the des- | they were not at the Baths! 


ert steppe between Tiflis and Baku, as well as | 
the fear of sickness in the lower country, de- | 
terred me. | 

At Baku the “‘ Eternal Fires’’—the object of 
the oldest of existing faiths—are still burning | 
from the four towers of a temple, and for some 
two miles round the country is represented as 
forever illuminated by them. I had not then 
heard of the oil springs, now so celebrated in 
Pennsylvania ; perhaps the time will come when 
their surplus will be burned, causing eternal fires 
at home. 

At the Captain’s suggestion I took off my coat 
and boots on retiring. In all our journeying 
it had been our custom to make the necessary 
change of clothing before going out in the morn- 
ing, but we had always slept in full dress. Mak- 
ing a bed on eight chairs, although there was 
a good-looking bed in this good-looking room, 
I fondly hoped to sleep. Miserable delusion! 
I thought the fleas would lift me up bodily and 
carry me off! It is impossible to conceive the 
filth of these Russians. Allowing sixty-one mill- 
ions as the population of Russia, and allowing 
only one thousand fleas apiece for every Russian 
from the Emperor down, there is a population 
of exactly sixty-one thousand millions of fleas 
who are to get their living from the dirt, care- 
lessness, indolence, and nastiness of Roosky, 
and then possibly you may form an opinion as 
to how great the dirt, carelessness, indolence, 
and nastiness of Roosky are. 

I was gravely advised by an officer not to wash 
my face in the morning, as the sun would burn 
me still more if I did. Water from a jug is 
poured by a servant upon your hands, and this 
is the extent of Roosky’s ablution. Basins are 
used to catch the falling water, but you put your 
hands into them at your peril. At Kasbek, 
asking for a drink of water, they gave me that 
which had fallen in rain the night before, while 
there were a dozen mountain rills in sight. 
Tiflis has no fountains except its remarkable 
warm spring, and water is hauled round in buf- 
falo-skins, while the Koor pours its volumes at 
your feet, and a cascade, with a hundred feet 
of ‘*head,” leaps away in the Botanical Garden. 

‘“*But, my dear Sir, you are talking of ‘ Cir- 
cassia, Georgia, and the Caucasus;’ it is not 
thus in Russia proper ?” 

**Isn’tit? Go to the Hétel Abadie, hand- 
some as it is, in Moscow. Go to the best hotel 
in St. Petersburg—visit any hamlet near—and 
say then that I am wrong.” 

For my part, I was so dreadfully impressed 
by the Turtarism* into which my little attrition 
against Roosky had scratched him, that, a year 


| 





after, on forming an acquaintance with the fam- 
ily of one of the most princely and renowned of 


| 


Here I procured a burka—a felt cloak made 
without a seam, which the Circassian wears con- 
stantly; as from its stiffness it will not fold 
close, he keeps the open side to leeward, and 
shifts it as the wind or his direction changes—it 
is impervious to water. Also a kindshall, or 


|poniard, 15 to 18 inches long, double-edged, 


made by the Circassians, and though of soft 
metal, very sharp. It is carried in a scabbard 
mounted in silver, so treated by some process of 
the Armenians that, when held in the sun, it re- 
fracts the colors and gleams like burnished jew- 
els. Arms are necessary, as the Government 
holds little except the highways, which are ever 
guarded by the forts. On the one side the wild 
Circassians of the Black Sea, and on the other 
those in Daghestan, are ever apt to make incur- 
sions. All those I had met were Christian and 
civil enough. 

Thus equipped, with cap and bashowick also, 
able to defy all enemies, I bade adieu, with 
Russian gmbraces, to my good friend. There 
was no Srapooshick” to be had, and I did not 
care to wait for one. I sent Michiel to the 
stanca to order horses for the ‘* Telegraph En- 
gineer,” as my borrowed padarozhna declared 
my quality—and the horses came; Michiel in 
great glee saluting me as ‘“‘ Mein Herr Siemens.” 

Off at noon; rapidly driving over the plain, 
we soon approached the entrance of the pass. 
The clouds hung so low, concealing the tops of 
the rocks, it gave one the idea of entering a 
cave. On and on, the cliffs of Dariel had the 
same appearance as though the world were cov- 
ered by a cloak. At Kasbek no mountain was 
visible ; so we pushed on to Korbek, 58 versts. 

All through this country there is a very fine 
breed of dogs, somewhat smaller than the New- 
foundland, but with shaggy, cream-colored hair, 
and very powerful and graceful animals. These 
are doubtless the same mentioned over five cen- 
turies ago by Sir John Mandeville, most credu- 
lous of travelers, but who, somehow, on this 
occasion must have obtained tolerably correct 
information: ‘And after is Albania, a full 
great realm—so called because the people are 
whiter there than in other countries thereabout. 
And in that country are so great and strong 
dogs that they assail, lions and slay them.” 

Off early in the pouring rain—britchka, burka, 
and bashowick all spattered with the mud. 

** No-no-no-0-0!” says Izvoshchick. ‘‘ Pat- 
ter, patter, patter, patter,” says the rain. Up, 
and up, and up the long ascent. Soon the 
rain gathered in big drops—in flaky masses—in 
heavy snow falling in right lines—up and up, in 
curved lines, in a whirl. The mud was whiten- 
ed—disappeared ; a waste of snow, ail but the 
sharp volcanic escarpments, whirling and whirl- 


the nation, at a German watering-place, I now | ing, beating the face, blinding the eyes, piling 





itself up on the britchka. So on the rocks dis- 


* “Seratch a Russian, and you will find a Tartar be- | 2ppeared altogether—nothing but a waste of 


neath.”—NAPoLEon, 


| 


snow below us, nothing but a whirl of snow 
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around. Michiel, untraveled wight, was fright- | 
ened. ‘Est ist lauter Winter, mein Herr!” But | 
I had seen such things before, and knew where 
it must end. It was an Alpine tourmente in 
the Caucasus. After a while we passed the 
summit, our fingers aching with the cold. We 
then rapidly descended, and the snow ceased to 
whirl so fiercely, then began to come down in 
right lines again, in flakes, in heavy drops, and 
at last patter, patter, patter, patter came the 
rain. At the stanca we met a party of Circas- 
sian gentlemen, one of whom could say ‘‘Bon- 
jour,” and ‘‘ Votre santé, Monsieur ;” which last 
we pledged from a skin of wondrous wine they 
carried with them. They were extremely in- 
terested in the Telegraph, and asked many ques- 
tions, which Michiel translated and I answered. 
Passing Dushet, the lovely valley of the Aragua 
opened to us, and we slept at Souhan, 93 versts 
for the day. 

The next morning we passed an officer and 
his lady who had been compelled to pass the 
night in their carriage, in a pouring rain, be- 
cause Michiel and I had the only room in the 
stanca. Poor lady! she tried to look angry, 
but only looked sleepy. At the statfta at the 
mouth of the Aragua we met the only difficulty 
in regard to horses we had encountered. Mi- 
chiel stormed and implored by turns. An offi- 
cer was then waiting who had arrived before us. 
He had been five days making the journey from 
Viadi Kavkass, which we had jusi made in two 
anda half. So much is it a matter of luck in 
getting your horses. After a long delay, three 
horses were procured which properly belonged 
to the officer. With incomparable politeness 
to a foreigner, he turned round and offered to | 
take me and my servant to Tiflis with him, and 
leave his own to follow on foot, 17 versts, and 
in this way we arrived. 

Remaining a few days longer, we passed our 
time admiring the crowds at the bazar. Tar- | 
tars with red-dyed beards; Circassians with | 
round cap, and cartridge-cases on each breast; | 
the conical-capped Georgian, with his pendent 
sleeves ; and hosts of women who had only to 
be young to be beautiful, forming animated pic- 
tures. Out to Fertsing’s we went every day. 
The old fellow’s voice was a magnificent ruin, 
but a great attraction undoubtedly. Sometimes 
he would grow melancholy and want to go to) 
America. Then he would sing 


“Denk ich an Deutschland in der Nacht” 


until tears rolled down his cheeks. But this | 
was generally late in the evening, when the Gar- 
dens had been very full, and a great many gen- 
tlemen had asked him to take a tumbler of wine 
with them. 

Through the assistance of my friend the Con- 
sul I made a contract with a Tartar, for fifty 
rubles, to convey me in his covered fourgon to | 
Maran in four days—no pay in case of non-ar- | 
rival in time. This was to secure passage by | 
the steamer, as I feared detention on the road | 
from the postmasters. The distance was 290 





versts, and we had three good horses, making 
an average of more than 48 miles per day. 

The Tartar, from some inscrutable reason, 
kept in by-roads and stopped at little Douchans 
He was very obedient—but then my stock of 
Russian was so small—and so attentive that he 
would not let me sleep on a pile of boards one 
night without tucking them in. On Sunday we 
stopped at Souram. The young ladies were all 
out in full feather, and beautiful to see. The 
men—a surly-looking throng—were gathered 
apart ; the girls dancing by themselves very pret- 
tily. A beautiful creature, after a long dance, 
picked up a cloak that was hanging on a fence 
and put iton. It was of the finest green velvet, 
trimmed with what I took to be ermine, six inches 
deep ; and yet this pretty creature had probably 
never slept, except on the bare ground, or within 
a couple of inches of it, in her life, and lived in 
a one-story hut with two feet of clay on the roof. 

A Georgian gentleman came up to me and 
did the honors of the town. We went round 
the ruins of the old castle, of which, however, 
little remains but fragments of the walls. As 
our only medium for exchange of thought was 
the Russian language, our conversation was not 
the most animated. Pointing to a group of the 
young women, he told me that one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty rubles would buy any one 
ofthem. As this was the precise sum that had 
been named to me by two previous and different 
parties, I have no reason to doubt its truth. 
At the next stanca I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing our engineer friend on his return to Tiflis, 
in company with General Melikoff. The Gen- 
eral scolded me for going away so soon: ‘* When 
I come to your country I shall give you at least 
a year. Ah,” added he, ‘‘ you see us now after 


| fifty years of war; come back again and see us 


after ten years of peace,” 

It is true, there is an immense deal of move- 
ment in this country; already the telegraph 
poles had been set up half way to Tiflis. Some 
day there will be a railway to Baku: there is 
but one difficulty—the pass of Souram, which is 
but little over 3000 feet high—and then the 
trade of Persia and “Farthest Ind” will pass 
here. And notwithstanding the sympathy it 
is the fashion to feel for the Circassians as a na- 
tion struggling for ‘“‘independence,” it is im- 
possible for one who visits the country not to 
wish success to the Russians. Wherever they 
go they carry law, regular government, absolute 
security to life and property; the arts of civil- 
ization, and the Christian religion. The wild 
Circassians are simply bigoted savages: the 
same who were almost at that moment deluging 
the streets of Damascus with Christian blood. 

With various comical adventures, arising from 
an inquiring turn of mind and ignorance of Rus- 
sian, we reached the lower country and rode all 
the day long, by a by-road, through that superb 
forest, with the most glorious trees and the rich- 
est undergrowth; the air a mass of sweet odors ; 
the ground carpeted, the thicket studded with 
flowers; babbling rills tumbling across our way ; 
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nightingales singing from every thicket; doves 
cooing from every tree; the cuckoo’s deep note 
heard ever from afar. The gay Mingrelians 
and Imeritians in their brilliant colors, true hu- 
man birds of the green-wood, going along their 
way. Even my “princess” I thought to rec- 
ognize from the dim depths of the old fourgon. 
Tramp, tramp; splash, splash; ting-a-ling, till 
at eve we struck the branch of the Rion, and 
arrived safely at Maran in the time named. 

But there was no steamer; so the next morn- 
ing, in company with the Germans I found at 
Maran, we procured an open boat 30 feet long, 
and were rowed down the Rion. It was clear 
and intensely hot, and at ten a.m. the air shim- 
mered over the green pastures as you have seen 
it at home over a burning lime-kiln. At last we 
arrived at Poti, and I found refuge at the com- 
fortable Hotel of Madame Jacot, a nice little 
French woman, whose face, from fever, was the 
color of a guinea. Here procuring the unwont- 
ed luxury of plenty of water and towels, I laid 
aside revolver and kindshall, burka and bashow- 
ick, and resumed the ordinary habiliments of 
civilization; and the day after, in company with 
a pleasant party of ladies and gentlemen, made 
my way, by the gallant steamer Constantine, un- 
der the command of Prince Maxsoutoff, toward 
Batoom and many-fountained Trebizond. 
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IN THREE 


PARTS.--PART I. 


PROPHETIC OF THE ROSE. 


“Were not mortal sorrow } 
An immortal shade." | 


GARDEN green with June, and into it, 

“A. descending from the second floor of the 
old house, a flight of wooden stairs without bal- 
usters, and already nearly buried by branches | 
of scented starry honey-suckles. Half-way down 
a young girl overlooking the maze below, and 
suffering the mystery of morning to permeate all 
her spirit. 

Roses, roses, roses—every where roses. Roses 
in thorny thickets that lined the wall, and climb- 
ed with sprays of bud and blossom to toss them 
across, and give the wayfarer a clew to Eden; 
roses that towered in masses of creamy cloud, | 
and aspired to lay the topmost point upon the 
mossy roof; roses that slept, crimson-hearted | 
and drunk with sweetness, tangled in great plots | 
upon the grass; roses over which the atmosphere 
forever dissolved in fresh fragrance: around, 
above, below, every where roses. They were | 
warm in the sunshine, that fell through them 
stained to ruddy richness; they were drenched 
with the dew, that absorbed their ravishing odor, 
and lingered languishingly, loth to seek the sky; 
they were hundred-leaved, and spotless white as | 
sweet snow-flakes are; they were deep-dyed in 
all sovereign suffusion ; royal-red with flushes, 
heavy with perfect bloom. Roses, June morn- 
ing, youth. What more could the maiden de- | 
sire? 
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Plainly nothing. She was at that sole point 
of experience when life replies to itself. Hap- 
piness rippled serenely in her heart from brim 
to brim—an idle lake, where no diver had ever 
plunged for the pearl of price. As she ran down 
the stairs her gown broke off the persistent 
bunches of honey-suckle that had begged her 
glance; as she brushed along the old walks the 
rose-boughs put out their blushing tips, and 
caught her and delayed her ; as she reached the 
end great wreaths of buds were clinging all 
about her, and so lending her their nectareous 
breath that it seemed to distill from her pres- 
ence as from the lovely ancient deities. 

She stood on tip-toe and stretched her hands 
across the wall, then inserted a daring foot on 
a scaffolding of cobweb and brier, and mounted 
to the grassy top. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Ambrose,” said she. 
** Are you coming in to see grandpa ?” 

‘*Yes, Miss Melicent, and to bid him good- 
by.” 

**Good-by! Where are you going ?” 

‘* Not into a garden of roses,” said he, look- 
ing over this wilderness of petaled perfume, that 
took the morning as easily as if there were an 
eternity of June before it. 

‘* Won't you come into one? There's the lit- 
tle gate round there, you know. It’s much the 
shortest way, and the pleasantest, to the house 
—though, to be sure, the wet will take the shine 
off your boots.” 

The young man laughed, and, placing a hand 
beside her, had cleared the hedge and was with- 
in. 

‘*Capital!” said she, touching a pair of noise- 
less palms. ‘‘ You would be just the one, Mr. 
Ambrose, to cross the ice-fields, scale the bergs, 
and leap the gaps.” 

** What made you think of that ?” 

‘*Grandpa was reading Parry yesterday— 
Grandpa Aubichon.” 

‘* Ah, indeed! And you haven't any little 


secret lien on my thoughts, then ?” 


’ 


** Any little what?’ 
‘* Because that is exactly where I am going.” 


‘*Going? Where? Oh, I forgot. Mr. 
Ambrose, you're not quite in earnest? Don’t 


tease.”’ 

‘* My little friend, is it to the moon?” 

“Tt might be just as well.” 

** As to the North Pole!” 

‘‘Nobody that wasn’t moon-struck would 
think of it.” 

** You just said I was the very person to go.” 

‘*Well, Sir, the two don’t contradict each 
other.” ~ 

“Thank you. So— Shall we proceed?” 

** Yes—but—Mr. Ambrose, I’m thinking—” 

‘Indeed! I should never forgive myself if 
I disturbed such a process—delicate, dangerous, 
and unusual.” 


‘*Unusual? Do you suppose I don’t think?” 


“* Women never think.” 
Why, how do they get 


** Never think? 
me 


along ? 
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** With fine senses, instincts, and intuitions.” 
“But, Mr. Ambrose, aren't they any thing 
but creatures ?” 


“They may thank Heaven they are that on 


such a morning as this.” 
‘7 shouldn’t. But then I’m not a woman 
yet; so I suppose you'll allow that J can think?” 
** As well as the best—as much as the rest.” 
** Mr. Ambrose, if that is the way you regard 
women you may as well stay at the North Pole, 


where you won't be troubled. don’t want ever | 
to see you again!” And) rising on her perch, | 


she went, daintily balancing herself, out of reach 
—the arms curving and swaying, as she tripped 
along, in all quaint gesture and pretty attitude. 


he obtained no answer. 
the corner, and her path was beset with thorns. 

‘* Miss Melicent, are you going to make this 
morning a type of my travels? 


gions ?” 
Here the corner was rounded, and, satisfied 


with the achievement, a slender trill of triamph- | 


ant tune broke from her throat. 
turning after her much as the girasole is sup- 
posed to turn after the sun, walked below yet | 


beside her. 


**So I am to go without a word ?” he said. 

**T haven’t any words for one who esteems 
me so slightly.” 

‘*T didn’t say I esteemed you so.” 

**T don’t wish to be singled from my sex. I 
think all women are splendid. You'd think so 
too if you knew Flora. But you don’t deserve | 
to know her, Mr. Ambrose. And now you 
won't!” In making this affirmation Miss Meli- 
cent forgot her precarious footing. A little 
brier that had long been doing its best to catch 
one of the branches that trailed from her gar- 
ments suddenly twisted about her foot; the 
dainty balance was lost, and rather than make 
effort for its recovery, and feeling intuitively 
that there was somebody whose duty it was to | 
save her, whether he fulfilled the duty or not, | 
Miss Melicent suffered herself to fall. Mr. | 
Ambrose had but a step to take and set the lit- | 
tle damsel on her feet again, walking along de- 
murely on the ground this time, and clinging to | 
his arm with some slight trembling. 

“*Now perhaps you will inform me what) 
weighty subject it was you revolved a moment 
since.” 

**T was thinking, Mr. Ambrose, that you 
won't be here at Grandpa Aubichén’s birthday. 
You know it is his name-day too—St. John’s | 
Day—and I have a party: such a party!” 

** Of course.” 

“But Flora will be—” 

** Will she, indeed? And shall an Arctic 
Expedition therefore be delayed? My little 
friend, this unknown goddess has scarcely the | 
charm for me that—” | 
**That’s because you don’t know her.” 





Am I to be} 
a castaway in unknown and inhospitable re- | 


| 








| “As you will. Only the loss of Miss Meli- 


,cent herself is all I should have to regret on 


mid-summer eve.” 

‘*T wish,” said she, ‘that you had told me 
you were going. I should like to have done 
something for you—made you sweetmeats, knit 
something, caps or socks. Oh, I know! That’s 
just the thing!” And seizing his hand with 
an imperious motion, and as suddenly dropping 
it, she caused her companion to move toward 
the house with a swiftness corresponding to her 
own. Opening a door beneath the flight of 
stairs, and beckoning Mr. Ambrose to follow, 
she conducted him through a labyrinth of pas- 


| sages, finally to deposit him in a little cabinet, 

‘*Come down! come down!” said the young | 
man, laughing at the indignation of her adieu. | 
‘*Come down and show me the way in.” But | 
She was approaching | 


where an old gentleman sat reading the news- 
paper of the preceding day. 

‘*Here’s an early bird come to catch you, 
Grandpa Aubichon,” she cried, putting her head 
in the doorway. 

**He hasn’t caught me napping,” responded 
that individual. 

‘*Now you must be very good to each other 
till I come back. And don’t let me find you, 
Grandpa Aubichon, obeying your savage in- 
stincts and beating poor old Mr. Ambrose to 


Mr. Ambrose, | pumice with your big clubs there, because he’s 
| 


going away. Maybe to return to Lochaber na 
mair,” she sang, dancing off just in time to es- 
cape a pair of boxing-gloves that flew past her 
ears. 

**So you're sorry that Mr. Ambrose is to be 
‘out in the cold?’” cried Grandpa Aubichon, 
in a great hearty voice that always filled the 
house, as she returned. 

‘*And I've brought my mite to keep him 
warm.” 

‘There never was an instance where you 
didn’t add fuel to the fire!” 

‘There, Mr. Ambrose. It’s real lucky it's 
just this color. Now if it were crimson or scar- 
let it would worry you blind up there, and if it 
were blue or gray it would be of no manner of 
service; but just this warm, soft flush over 
white, you see, will always wrap me in your re- 
membrance with couleur de rose !” 

** As if this were necessary for that, Miss 
Melicent!” he interpolated, while lifting both 
of her little hands she threw the scarf about his 
neck, and wound it again and again with fold- 
ings and doublings and great tender knots. 

‘*But my dear little maid—if you will just 
remember your latitudes,” sighed the stifling 
victim. 

‘*Why—to be sure. 
and January there.” 

“A little too much latitude for my taste!” 
exclaimed Grandpa Aubichon. ‘‘ An old man 
is privileged to feel those arms round his neck ; 
but Mr. Ambrose— Fie, Honey!” And he 
drew the owner of the arms to his own knee, 


So it is! June here 


where she sat in varying shades of color, and 


confusion pulling the scarf into fantastic shapes. 

‘* And whose eyes are you going to pull the 
wool over next?” asked Grandpa Aubichon. 
But suddenly, without a word’s announcement, 
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capricious tears flooded all the face, and turning 


a moment to hide them on his shoulder, she as | 


instantly rose and darted from the room. 

“ Surprised ?” said Grandpa Aubichon to the 
other gentleman. ‘‘June is the time for thun- 
der-showers.” 

** But not April.” 

‘Qh well. It is just a little flaw that has 
blown down to ruffle her heart.” 

«* And flaws do no damage ?” 

The other did not reply at once, but sat drum- 
ming on the arm of his chair some perplexed 
tune. 

‘*To quit metaphors,” he said, abruptly, ‘I 
don’t know what to do with the child.” 

**Do with her? Let her alone.” 

*¢ Little summery soul—I thought in such se- 
clusion to secure her happiness; but I have only 
made an exotic of her. A breeze that the frail- 
est rue would only quiver in exactly uproots her. 
I wonder into what kind of a columbine or clover 
I could transform her.” 

‘*You must wait till trouble shapes her.” 

“Trouble! I’ve never let her know when the 
wind wag east! But what’s the use? There's 
no folly like tampering with identities. You 
prevent symmetry and create distortions. I'll 
turn her wild!” 

** You can’t do better.” 

‘Oh, Grandpa Aubichon! are you talking 
treason? And the little blushing face, with 
just a trace of its gust of tears, flashed round 
the half-open door again. 

‘* Oh silly April-Fool’s Day!” criedhe. ‘Are 
you ready for another rainbow ?” 

“Give me bread, and give me wine, 

So my wishes you divine. 

Do not ask me, ask me why— 

If you vex me I shall cry!” 
sang Melicent. 

“ Bread I have, but wine, you gipsy, 

Runs the reddest on your lips—eh ? 

Get along, the roses miss you, 

If you vex me I shall kiss you!” 
replied Grandpa Aubichon. Upon which they 
both at once burst into uproarious chorus: 

“Kiss me? Kiss you! There's the issue! 

Always snatch a juicy cherry! 

Brush the bloom off, ¢he perfume off— 

Take and make a dull heart merry!” 


After which osculatory bacchanal she rushed at 
him with open arms and shouts of laughter. 

‘*There, there, there!” cried Grandpa Au- 
bichon, in a smothering condition. 
be maddened with kirsch-wasser, and then 
soothed with kissing-comfits and lip-salve—how 
long do you suppose a man can exist on such 
diet and doctrine? I want my breakfast. Run, 
Honey, and see that all’s ready, with a fork for 
Mr. Ambrose.” 

When Melicent returned a half hour later the 
last-named gentleman had vanished. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Ambrose?” she said, looking 
about her, and throwing open the blind for a 
great freshet of morning wind. 

“Gone, Honey.” 


“* First to) 


| ‘Gone where ?” 

“Gone to Greenland.” 

‘*Gone? And without—” But here an in- 
stinct from the advance-guard of years snatched 
up her words, and Melicent buried the bursting 
sob in her soul. 

For a day or two there lingered the least sus- 
picion of sadness about the child, sufficient to 
insure her quiet, to set her dreaming over a vol- 
ume whose leaves never turned, to keep her 
needle long drawn upon a stitch. But then 
there dropped upon her from Flora’s mail a book 
of German cuts, drawings whose strange beauty 
of outline and intention stirred up all her soul, 
excited her gladness, hushed her phantom of 
| pain, and with a certain spark of emulation kin- 

dled again the animal spirits. Certainly this 
emulatory emotion manifested itself in a singu- 
lar manner, keeping her perpetually dancing, 
bounding, springing, as if she wished to soar, 
and allowing her to be found only in a nest un- 


, 


der the scuttle or among the stacked chimneys, 
J 


or yet climbing the garden trees and swinging 
herself from bough to bough as lithely and 
blithely as some creature of a forest. Mean- 
while Grandpa Aubichon fluttered distractedly 
on the ground, his soul torn by doubts of the 


| conventional, his heart warm with the child's 


glee, not wishing to disturb her antics, but anx- 
iously fearful of the neighbors’ remarks and of a 
second deputation of solicitous Goodies worse 
than the first. Moreover, a terrible phantom 
loomed forever in the back-ground of Grandpa 
Aubichon's affections, one magnificent Grandpa 
Grey, for whose vague apparition he taught the 
child a certain sublime worship, and who might 
at any moment fall on her and rend her from his 
grasp. This, however, was a very unnecessary 
terror; for althofigh Melicent was undoubtedly 
Grandpa Grey’s property, he had never shown 
the slightest recognition of her existence. 

The results of Miss Melicent’s gymnastics ap- 
peared to Grandpa Aubichon one morning when 
she approached his bedside and rung him up by 
the tassel of his night-cap as if it had been a 
bell-rope. They consisted merely of the birth- 
day decorations ; but yet were none the less the 
offspring of inventive genius because, instead of 
stones or pigments, they were to be fashioned 
of sugar crystals. ‘The idea seemed to Grandpa 
Aubichon, as he turned it over in his mind, a 
stroke of astonishing brilliance, and he straight- 
way set about its accomplishment. 

Profound silence fell upon the house. Their 
ancient haunts knew them no more. Old Sor- 
| rel rested in his stall; for his master abandoned 

patients, sought no post-office, and mingled with 

the gossip of no reading-rooms. The garden 
| ran wild; and, buried in a subterranean labor- 
| atory, mysterious whispers and great chuckling, 
| stirring of glass sticks, gentle fizzings, and now 
| and then unmistakable saccharine odors in a 

state of scorch, alone gave evidence in their be- 
/ half. Various opinions prevailed in the little 
| household meanwhile. The parlor-maid won- 
| dered that master would so spoil that girl; while 
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the cook informed her that a great many girls | let velvet trail of the cloak, some gleam of nox- 
would like to be spoiled that same way, and | ious night-shade in its luxuriant September ap- 
bread could be too sour as well as cake too sweet. peared; but then she raised a white arm to bend 
Thomas peeked, and peered, and haunted the | away a bough, and one saw dripping thence 
cellar, chiefly, it must be confessed, in the re-| heavy coils of beryl beads, and remembered a 
gion of the cider casks, and gave it as his decis- wild woodside growth, be it dogwood or some 
ion that master was brewing mischief; at which | deadlier thing, that hangs its berries like drops 
the cook retorted, with sarcasm that scathed his | of incrusted virus, half unripe and leprous white, 
single failing, that the brew wouldn't last so long 


as Thomas’s pewter mug would, and then pro- 
ceeded to throw every obstacle in the way of 
these godless rites till herself called into confer- 
ence; after which she was ten times more gran. | 
diose and darkly bodeful than if the Holy Office 
had been established in the cellar, and she were 
an attaché of the Grand Inquisitor. Finally, 
whatever were the effects of all this labor, the 
little tomb-like ice-house at the foot of the gar- 
den swallowed them, and it was the eve of the 
summer solstice. 

Melicent had taken care to christen her en- 
tertainment a festival of flowers, and to expect 
her guests all in some floral guise. So it was 
a pleasant sight for Grandpa Aubichon, as he 
wandered through the merry groups of the warm 
evening, each looking as if a bunch of blossoms 
had taken wings and new life for the hour. 
The air was heavy with the rare fragrances del- 
icately dispensed from the tissues of these false 
flowers, all fanning forth the very breath of the 
bloom they wore; and among them their black- 
robed chevaliers moved like their shadows. Here 
were flaxen-haired damsels, ruffled into the snow- 
iest chrysanthemums that ever danced, thrown 
into relief by magnificently got-up dowager dah- 
lias; here cunning draperies seemed to hang in 
tulips and campanulas; here white and golden 
beauties turned themselves into lilies and mag- 
nolias, and among them blazed a gladiolus or a 
carnation; here fluttered sweet-peas and lark- 
spurs; here the begonia—that leaf of most in- 
tricate and wonderful beauty that, if the world 
should perish, would well deserve some fossil 
immortality as the crown of all foliage dead and 
gone; here the begonia leaves swept their long 
curves over a lightly-flushed cloud crowned atop 
with a little pink face; here superbly-clustered 
geraniums looked like the spirits of sunsets burst 
to blossom; and here busts, like statues, rose 
from spotless callas and lotus flowers; here, in 
the flare of the chandeliers and the glare of the 
mirrors, stood a camellia—that piece of floral 
sculpture—to receive her haughty homage; here, 
as the draught between the long and open case- 
ments fluttered her gauzes, the wild convolvulus 
seemed to shake in the wind; here, on the grass- 
plot, a wreath of sweet-brier and an apple-blos- 
som confided their secrets; here, in the moon- 
light, Arethusa flirted and Azalia sighed; and 
there, in the gloom of the garden walks, wan- 
dered another figure. 

At first sight one could hardly discern in 
what inflorescence this solitary shade had chosen 
to mask herself. As she reached a vine, among 
which tiny crimson lights were bunched like 





clusters of berries, and your eye caught the vio- 


/ half cold, pale, poison green, with a metallic 


lustre, vanquelinite, and venomously virid as 
serpents’ heads—berries that Mithridates would 
have worn threaded for an amulet. Still was 
one puzzled to penetrate the array: it might 
have been the flew de lis haughtily hooding 
such sweetness, with all its suggestion of po- 
etry, and romance, and heroic chivalry; or yet 
it could have been the violet, double and mid- 
night dark, in whose fresh, cool, dewy scent 
one feels forever the wide high heaven passion- 
ately purple and quivering with stars. Yet, 
after all, was it any thing but wolf’s-bane ? 
If it had been a ragged ribbon only that made 
the disguise, in it the sensitive appreciation 
would yet have found all these fancies, 

Up to this creature of mystery and shadow 
danced a little, frank, free figure; for Melicent 
had taken no character, unless in the triple folds 
of rdseate tissue one pictured the opening flower. 

‘¢ All alone?” she cried. ‘‘ And because you 
like the night air and the darkness? Let me 
see you. It’s lovely! It’s the best to-night! 
They’re all too evident; they look like a paint- 
ed scene-curtain from here. But you are per- 
fect—mysterious, pensive, and capable of mur- 
der.” 

‘* Very perfect then,” replied a low, thrilling 
tone, to which the leaves seemed to shiver re- 
sponsively. 

‘*Tt’s the greatest luck that we found the old 
cloak. Any body’d take it for a court domino. 
Dear, sweet Flor, you are divine!” And she 


’ 


| threw her ayms round the other’s throat, gave 


her a quick little hug of overflowing affection, 
and was off again. 

Then approached another figure, stood lean- 
ing against the opposite tree in the gloom and 
watched a moonbeam touch all her outline, sil- 
ver the lights, and embay the shadows. With 
no genial warmth it’filled him; he did not feel 
that he looked on a human being; but when he 
had sufficiently seen the moon flood the violet 
velvet, strike up the jewel-points, and illumine 
the shapely hand, moved away as he would have 
done from any other picture. And she to all 
appearance stood there as placidly as if she were 
some adjunct of the garden’s stately night-beauty, 
yet sending a penetrating glance from under the 
hooding helmet, a wild, keen glance, like that 
of some bewildered wakening soul, a glance that 
received the imprint of his whole nature as a 
single star-beam bathes disk and ray of a blos- 
som. But he saw it not; andif he had, it would 
have reached him as coldly and sharply as the 
the gleam from an iceberg. 

Meanwhile, as Melicent flitted among her 
guests, the clusters buzzed more gayly, the mu- 








sic breathed more sweetly, Grandpa Aubichon’s 
jests resounded more lightly, the flowers them- 


selves seemed to bloom with fresh tints; and so | 


at length she passed to an inner room, where 


every thing was yet in darkness save for the faint | 


moonlight that, as she waited, seemed to rise 
from a mock slumber and once more resume its 


floating play, finding the intruder was only | 


Melicent. She struck a tiny taper, and then 
wandered about to see that every thing was ac- 
cording to her will. The tables were laid, laid 
in a dazzling profusion of the rarest, strangest 
exotics, freaks of efflorescence, in fruits that 
were bloom-bathed with tropical weather. 

“ Well,” said a voice, coming from the long 
windows, as if the great moonbeam that poured 
through had there taken other shape. ‘‘ And is 
this all? Do you think us Barmecides ?” 

Melicent set the taper down where it flung 
strange glints through a heap of grapes that 
seemed full of Spanish sunshine, took a step in 
the direction of the fountain that, playing in the 
place, cooled all the heated air, took another to- 
ward the window, then paused, listening and 
waiting, with head erect and flashing eye. 

‘*So you look for me at first as if I were a 
water-wizard, and then you fancy me a lunar 
delusion. Make another guess, merry maid!” 

Melicent started back in dismay; she did not 
dare to turn, but something impelled her toward 
the door. A cold terror struck her, for she 
fancied she had heard a voice from beyond this 
life. 

** Melicent! 
me?” 
light. 

‘“*Mr. Ambrose!” She bounded forward, then 
paused half way, lifted her candle and approached 
him, offering her hand. He took it, and for a 
moment retained it, gently stroking it with the 
tips of his fingers as in an allowable caress. 

‘** And you are glad to see me?” 

“*T thought you were in Labrador.” 

** Really! I am not in the habit of giving 
my friends the cut direct. Besides, why should 
I be in Labrador ?” 

**T mean, have reached the coast.” 

‘*A mistake. Our expedition is overland.” 

“Overland!” said Melicent, brightening. 
“And that must be quicker and less danger- 
ous?” 

‘* Neither.” 

‘**Then why don’t you go by water?” 

‘If I accomplish nothing so, it is possible that 
I may see what can be done with ships, provided 
I can join any undertaking. How? By going 
up from South seas through Behring Straits.” 

**Oh, don’t! Don’t talk geography and sci- 
ence to me!” 

** Very well, I won't.” 

Melicent stooped to arrange the rose-buds. 
“Mr, Ambrose,” she said, rising, ‘‘ what can 
induce you to go?” 

**Oh, I’m not going to talk science to you.” 

“Please, Mr. Ambrose. You won't be un- 
kind to your little Melinet—your honey-flower ?” 


Little Honey! Don't you know 
And here he stepped into the fuller 


ROSEMARY. 
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| she said, looking up under half a pout yet with 
smiling eyes. 
| You little witch! you'd melt a stone. 
long since you became my honey-flower ?” 
**Oh, just while you tell me what makes you 
go.” 
** Various reasons.” 
‘*One, I suppose, is a humane reason ?” 
, ae 


How 


“Then you wish to determine scientific ques- 
tions ?” 

** Another.” 

** And you are tempted by dreams of the de- 
moniac ice-beauty, you said ?” 

“A third.” 

“Desire of adventure; curiosity ; what else ?” 

*“Miss Melicent, I am tired and sick of the 
report of the world) There, unless the equator 
| change place with the ecliptic, I shall know no- 
thing of it!” 

** Poor Mr. Ambrose !” 

Melicent went and dipped her fingers in the 
great basin that caught the falling spray. 

**Come and lave your hands, Mr. Ambrose,” 
she said, after a little. ‘* See, 7 made this ba- 
sin. It is all pebbles; some from the Black 
Sea and some from the White. Some are the 
little Mediterranean mosaics that wash up the 
shore from sunken temples: and those belong 
to the feathery palm-islands of Australasian seas. 

rrandpa Aubichon brought them home before 
mamma was born, ‘ As he sailed, as he sailed !’” 
she sang. ‘* And down among the jaspers I've 
spelled his name—John Aubichon—with smooth 
white stones, because he has marked every day 
of my life with a white stone, you know.” 

** And many of mine, Miss Melicent.” 

‘*Isn’t it queer that my birthday’s the same 
as his? And the girl born on St. John's Day, 
whenever it comes round, must keep more clear 
of the water than I’m doing, or the spirits of the 
vasty deep will rise and sweep her in and keep 
her forever, or only send her back transformed.” 

“* But your pebbles ?” 

**Oh, that’s all. There are some from all 
the famous rivers, some that have come slipping 
down volcano sides, some that have bubbled up 
in the Geysers. And Grandpa Aubichon has 
set a great tank in the attic, and here’s my fount- 
ain. So you don’t think much of my banquet? 
That’s because you didn’t see us melting June 
tn the laboratory and freezing it in the ice- 
house.” 

‘** A process like my own.” 

‘“Why? How?” 

** A year ago grilling in Africa, a year hence 
walled in behind the ramparts of winter.” 

‘Mr. Ambrose, must you go? There! Don't 
let’s think about it! Wait till I light up and 
change your mind as to the refection. I can’t 
trust the servants with this, of course. See!” 
she cried from her nook before half the work 
was done—‘there’s nothing but flowers and 
fruit—flowers to eat, and flowers to drink. 
Grandpa Aubichon’s got a corner of his own be- 
| yond, with the heavy viands ; but here—will you 


| 
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have a salad or a mayonnaise ?—take this spray 
of crisp celery, or of young rose-tree leaves, 
faintly red and faintly green, and you are well 
content.” 

‘* Spiced with imagination, I presume ?” 

‘*No, indeed. They are nothing less than 
the identical object you demand.” 

‘*Oh! Sealed into such shape. Happy Neb- 
uchadnezzar !"° 

“Tf you make fun I shall turn you out.” 

“Go on, then, little expositor.” 

** But if you wish so vulgar a thing as ham 
and bread sliced thin as petals, behold this red 
japonica, and turn your teeth to leaf-cutter 
bees.” 

‘*That is absurd, Miss Melicent. And a lit- 
tle disgusting, too—to profane a flower so!” 

‘I'd be sorry to disgust you. But if you 
should try one now? ‘They’re only the out- 
skirts, though ; and, to tell the truth, that was 
Grandpa Aubichon’s affair, and he would turn 
the mustard into pistil and stamens.” 

**They’re not so bad.” 

** You see this great white flower de luce, Mr. 
Ambrose? It’s a delicious piece of pastry; and 
here's the cream-tart of pomegranates.” 

“You haven’t forgotten the pepper ?” 

**That you must find out for yourself. Now 
look at these jellies. All beautiful shapes—all 
deep, rich tints. Nobody ever saw such blos- 
soms, to be sure; but they might grow in Abys- 
sinian kings’ gardens, in Xanadu—-” 

** We can imagine then Dryden’s fairies, who 

‘Fall from above 
In a jelly of love." 

“Horrid! Like a mildew! I'll leave the 
jellies. But there’s a spire of foxgloves, white 
and amaranth; they ought to be inspissated 
with poison by the look.” 

‘*Tf you pass them, I shall expect you to put 
on the grace of an old régime and the air of a 
certain marchioness.”’ 

“T like things so frail as a flower, and yet 


so full of such power over life and death as a) 


poison-plant must be. 
brose ?” 

‘* You're not the first female addicted to the 
pleasurable emotions of toxicology.” 

‘¢ For shame, Mr. Ambrose! It’s plain I’m 
not the person to teach you to respect women. 
Yet these foxgloves—they are the rarest little 
ices!’ You prefer creams? There they are in 
those strawberries; in those grenadillas on the 
stem ; the vanilla’s in the nepenthes bunched 
there among the sugar heliotropes—purple and 
tan-colored smells. Here’s a dish of the bloom 
of plums—just curdled air and perfume. Here's 
a tear, which is delicious; and a kiss—” 

** Yes, I should like that, Miss Melicent.” 

‘** A cloud—see if you don’t taste crimson and 
gold; and starbeams—was ever any thing so 
frosty and sweet? Here’s a tickle.” 

“* A what ?” 

**A tickle. In reality there's a little drop of 
vitriol, or something, there. You mustn’t touch 
it. I shall see it set some false teeth on edge. 


Don’t you, Mr. Am- 





It will seem as if a torpedo were touched off by 
a flash of lightning inside the mouth.” ‘ 
‘*Naughty mischief! You'd better throw it 


away.” 
‘““No. I'll tell you. It’s for that old Miss 
Jones. I had fun making it. She's always 


putting grandpa up to things; and she told him 
the day I climbed the chimneys to get the swal- 
low’s eggs; and she really boxed my ears once 
in church; and she made me take a pinch of 
snuff when my head ached, and it shook me all 
to pieces sneezing—and I hate her! She’s a 
prim precisian, and never laughs; but she'll 
think she’s laughing herself to death to-night!” 

**You’re all alike, Miss Melicent. Catch a 
woman losing her revenge !” 

** Well, Mr. Ambrose, I won't, if you don’t 
want me to. I can get something else that will 
do just as well.” 

‘* Two reasons why you'd better keep this.” 

“There! It’s safe in the bottom of the side- 
board. I'll forget about her. Here’s a smile— 
you need it; it’s like manna. I like to have 
you scold me, Sir; it puts me in mind of lem- 
onade. And here’s a sigh—that loses itself in 
your lips like a bitter-flavored snow-flake. And 
if by this time you are thirsty you shall have a 
bunch of grapes, each one a cup of the most ex- 
quisite liqueur; or, better yet, a handful of 
white-heart cherries-——they are brimmed with 
maraschino. Barmecide?” And Melicent threw 
him a triumphant askance and went, before re- 
turning to her perch, to massing the antique 
silver and scattering the delicate china. 

‘A feast fit for Titania!” exclaimed Mr. 
Ambrose. 

** And it’s to be eaten by fairy light, too— 
glow- worms, phosphorescences, flashes from 
dew-drops. Just you wait. Look at the cor- 
nice, Mr. Ambrose; you see that wreath run- 
ning all round the room and dropping its wan- 
dering vines? Presently the least glimmer of 
| a rush shall steal out from the heart of all the 
gold-colored and deep blue blossoms, and shed 
the tenderest twilight, a little lambent, lustre- 
like fragrance. Oh, Mr. Ambrose, have you 
seen Flora?” 

“T have seen Astarte disguised as a nun un- 
der the shadow of the garden walks. 


‘O nightingale! What doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly?” 


‘‘ Hush, hush, Mr. Ambrose!” murmured the 

low and thrilling tone of the garden an hour be- 
fore. ‘* Here she is.” 

| «Qh, Mr. Ambrose, this is Flora!” 

‘¢*Mr. Ambrose turned; the exquisite cool 
hand touched his own as he extended it; an an- 
swering laugh slipped from the wolf’s-bane hel- 
| met, but the face remained shrouded in shadow. 
'It seemed to him perhaps an affectation, for 
| he immediately commenced doing what he had 
| not dreamed of doing before—assisting Melicent 
| with her artifice of light—so that it was then 
| impossible to exchange further syllables with the 
sweet-voiced masker, and if he threw her a glance 
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forgetful nature. 

And while Melicent had exercised magic with- 
in, Grandpa Aubichon had used no less without, 
for the guests seemed now to take shape in the 
place like spirits, as if the wind bore them in at 
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HE greatest changes we are little apt to note, 
because they carry us and all things along 
together, and therefore do not leave to us the 


the casement, or they rose with Banquo through | fixed landmarks that allow us to measure our 


the floor. 
but each found in the strange light and the novel 


And no one seemed to be himself, | rate of movement by their stability. 


Thus most 
of the human race have not yet found out that 


scene a new identity, or rather was startled from | we are moving on in space, because the whole 


his veils by the fancies of this child, so that no 


witch-revel could have been fuller of keenest | 


surprises. The flower-draped beauties wore also 
the sweet nature of flowers, their knights bent 
with the devotion of romance. The music still 
breathed, low pulsing tunes far withdrawn ; brok- 
en scents floated all about the room; the gay mur- 
murs fell to a soft voluptuous enjoyment of the 
hour. Melicent, now among the nymphs of the 
pasque-flowers, and now among the crape-myr- 
tles, danced here and there like a little rosy 
flash of swamp fire. She had been waiting on 


Flora, who yet sat in the gloom near a window 
where the air murmured silverly on low olian 
wires, and had just carried to her a bunch of 
those sweet things in which the sunbeams long 
buried in earth bud forth again, and that now 
inclosed a luscious draught of such wine as blos- 
soms ought to hive, humming the while she bent, 


** The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

These be rubies, fairy favors, 

In those freckles live their savors.” 
Just now she stood at the head of the table, 
somewhat isolated, and bathed in the azure lus- 
tre that fell from a great blue African lily, and 
in her wreath of rose-buds she had jauntily set 
her tiny blazing taper. Brown eyes translucent 
for the soul, brown lashed above a cheek of 
peach—as she stood crowned with the fairy flame 
she was an impersonation of piquant willful 
beauty. There came a low, smothered cry from 
beneath Flora’s hood, as suddenly she fell head- 
long and fai~ ting, and then all saw—turning by 
instinct to the other and not to Flora—saw the 
little taper reeling and slipping down among the 
gauzes and leaving a coil of fire behind it. <A 
dozen vaporously-clothed creatures sprung for- 
ward for a flaming holocaust, but they were 
caught back as two other figures leaped through 
the confusion and outery ; and when Melicent’s 
eyes closed in fiery forgetfulness behind the tow- 
ering sheet of red and searing agony, the vision 
of Mr. Ambrose’s face was sealed upon her brain. 
But it was not Mr. Ambrose that snatched her, 
that rushed with her, that plunged into the deep 
fountain-basin, drawing her under and under till 
the dashing coldness seemed to swathe her soul— 
till torture, and terror, and flame went out to- 
gether in the icy pool; not Mr. Ambrose, but 
Grandpa Aubichon’s strong arms and leaping 
heart. And as hurriedly the guests dispersed 
and wrung the hand of the departing traveler, 
it was the same stout breast that hid from every 
glance the dreadful guise of his so lately beauti- 
ful darling. 





globe with its people moves on together; and 
even those of us who have studied our astrono- 
my, and have a tolerably clear idea of the Coper- 
nican system, and honestly laugh at the old su- 
perstition that the whole heavens are pirouetting 
eternally about this dear little earth of ours, like 
Oriental dervishes about their idol or court dan- 
cers about their queen, have a very poor notion 
of the gctual rate at which we are driving on. 
It —— pret our greatest astronomers, even 
an Airey or a Peirce, to be brought for an in- 
stant within hailing distance of some other plan- 
et, and have a single glimpse of the celestial 
voyager as it bears down upon us, and then flash- 
es away upon its receding path with a speed 
compared with which a cannon-ball or chain 
lightning is slow. If we would take an hum- 
bler illustration of the same idea, watch two rail- 
way trains, first when running the same way on 
parallel tracks, and then when running in op- 
posite directions. In the first case they who 
are riding do not seem to each other to be mov- 
ing at all; and in the second case the two sets 
of travelers dash by each other too swiftly for 
recognition, looking more like a streak of light 
and shade than distinct objects. Perhaps as good 
an illustration of the effect of general movement 
in concealing itself is given by what the Arctic 
sailors call ‘‘ drift.” Writes Dr. Kane, in his 
journal of September 20, 1850, thus: ‘‘ We are 
now, poor devils! drifting northward again. 
Creatures of habit, those who were anxious have 
forgotten anxiety; glued just here in a moving 
mass, we eat and drink and sleep unmindfal of 
the morrow.” Again, the day after Christmas, 
he writes: ‘“‘Of our drift, save by analogy, we 
know nothing.” 

So, too, of our social and civil drift on the 
great sea of time we know little or nothing save 
by comparison, or as we look at some distant 
age or nation, as the Arctic navigator looks at 
some distant headland, and so by analogy infers 
that he is not fixed but in motion, and at a cer- 
tain rate. The ice drift moves generally some 
five or six miles a day; but we have no such 
definite measure for the tide of public opinion, 
or the movings of the great waters of history. 
We need the help of the historian to show us 
whither we are tending, by showing us our dis- 
tance and bearings from the harbor whence we 
started, and from the grounds where we have 
anchored. Sometimes a single glance at a by- 
gone age, as presented by some master of his- 
tory, throws a flood of light upon our position, 
and shows us what we have become in showing 
us what the people of that age were. In no re- 
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spect is our drift more imperceptible, and more | cerned, far distancing us in radicalism. Amer- 
in need of such illustrations by analogy than in lj | ica, so far as theories of society are concerned, js 
our domestic and social life; and any man who | | comparatively conservative, and has not origin- 
will sit down at home, after a day spent in visits | lated a single one of the socialist theories that 
of pleasure or of business, and read a chapter out | | assail the established ideas of the rights of prop- 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch or the Roman Pan- | | erty and the sacredness of the family. A thor- 
dects, in illustration of family life in the age of | | ough- going American Democrat would be scouted 
Abraham or Moses, or during the rule of the | at as a sad old fogy in the radical circles of En- 
Tribunes or the Emperors, will be startled at | | gland, France, and Germany; and Jefferson him- 
the vast difference between the old and the new | self never carried his enthusiasm for popular lib- 
order of things. What should surprise us most | erty to the extreme of his French masters, and, 
in the comparison is not so much the theory, or | social aristocrat as he was, he put a wide margin 
what is systematically taught as essential to be | between his abstractions and his practical policy. 
believed, but the practice, or what is taken for We allow that we as a nation are less bound by 
granted as believed by every body. We propose | ancient conventionalism than the old monarchies 
to compare ancient and modern society from two | | of Europe; yet even the laws of conservative 
or three commanding points of view, with the | Europe have made slashing work with the Le- 
aid of such studies as most readily present them- | vitical, the civil, and the canonical codes; and 
selves, yet with an eye rather to obviou@useful- | are giving more and more proof that a judge’s 
ness than to recondite learning. | gown or a chancellor's wig can not frighten away 
Suppose we take our stand with the Oriental | the saucy spirit of progress, or make the new 
patriarch, the father of all the faithful, and listen | generation walk in the leading-strings of the 
to old Abraham as he sat at his tent door re- | old. 
ceiving guests with the largeness of that primi- The time was when in France and England 
tive hospitality, and giving orders to his family | positive law of church, or state, or priestly, or 
as to what was to be done to entertain them | royal prerogative had matters pretty much their 
fitly, we find that the whole habit of speech and | own way, and personal will was in one form or 
action differs from our current style. The great | another set aside by the authority that called it- 
father himself is set before us, not as is our way | self patriarchal. But now even the old rule of 
now in speaking of marked men, as an extraor- | the household has yielded to individual liberty, 
dinary individual born with peculiar gifts, and even when it seems most to affirm its right to 
sent out to seek his fortune for himself, and gain | be ; and when, as in France, the heads of fam- 


wealth by trade or honors by office. He is pre- ilies virtually choose husbands and wives for 


sented to us as born of a certain stock, and call-| their children with something of the ancient 
ed to be the head of a certain family, and his majesty, the parties thus disposed of become in- 
family life is held up as having important bear- | dependent as never before by marriage, and a 
ings upon the destiny of mankind by being the | specific contract, not merely family status, is re- 
source of the life of a Providential people. The | lied upon to decide their future relation to each 
whole narrative starts with the idea of the fam-| other; so that the most devout little French wife 
ily, and with the natural relation or status of the | would be apt to make faces at the jurist, and 
parents and children and kindred within the | perhaps at the confessor, who would remind her 
family, and Jooks toward the inheritance to be | of the patria potestas of old Rome, or the supreme 
expected from that source, so as even to found | authority of the ancient patriarchs. John Bull, 
the hope of future conquest, or the claim to the | we have reason to believe, has not kept all of his 
land of promise upon an old family title—a way | ancestral hold over his children; and young En- 
of thinking in which Rome agrees essentially | gland, both masculine and feminine, has been 
with Israel, and according to which even now | giving the old gentleman a good deal of trouble, 
the Pope claims dominion over the world as heir | and not seldom calling him ‘* Governor,” because 
of Abraham and of the Cvsars, as father of the | he thinks himself such and they do not. We must 
faithful and master of the world. These three | allow, however, that we Americans have well- 
ideas express the ruling characteristics of the old | nigh broken with the patriarchal system, have 
civilization as best embodied in Judea and Rome: | given a free rein to our young people, and some- 
first, the family ; secondly, the status, or situa- | times made light of the very idea of family gov- 
tion, or starting-point; thirdly, the inheritance. | ernment, and have debated the question whether 
We have very nearly changed all this, and sub- | there can be any just authority that does not 
stituted a wholly different class of ideas. In- | originate with or please the party governed. It 
stead of the family, we speak principally of the | is thought by some persons who would pass for 
individual; instead of the status, we think most | good patriots and conservative citizens, that na- 
of the contract, or choice ; and instead of inherit- | tional life is but a compact that originated in 
ance, we put our trust most in acquisition, and | mere choice, and in mere choice may be brought 
rely upon making fortune for ourselves instead | to an end, so as to give us back to our original 
of taking it from our ancestors. condition as separate States or individuals—a 
In these respects we Americans are some-| condition, by-the-by, which we never held nor 
what peculiar in our ways; yet the Old World has | our fathers before us. 
been gradually easing the way for us in our path Until the recent awakening of public spirit 
of innovation, and, in fact, so far as theory is con- | and national loyalty, we were tending more and 








more to entire individualism, and it has been 
common to regard a man as lightly bound by few 
if any obligations that are not defined by a regu- 
lar agreement if not a written contract. It has 
been thought the smart thing for a youth to quit 
his father’s house in his teens, and set up not 
only his own business but his opinions and man- 
ners for himself; and gay Paris is a rigid Puri- 
tan school-house to the young in comparison 
with the free-and-easy generation that so does 
what is pleasing in its own eyes in this most dem- 
ocratic of all cities; this indulgent, and worldly, 
and self-willed, yet very charming and neighbor- 
ly New York, which all strait-laced people con- 


demn, and yet seem to love dearly—probably on 


the ground that we are bound to love our ene- 
mies. We have not, indeed, forgot our com- 


. | 
mandments, however much we may sometimes 


forget to keep them; and we are altogether too 
sound in the faith to agree for a moment with 
certain ultraists, who hold forth to us from time 
to time in defense of the doctrine of juvenile sov- 
ereignty, not squatter but creeper sovereignty, as 
if babies in the cradle were a sufficient law unto 
themselves, and all little folks should rule their 
own plays and studies, morals and religion, as 
if they came into the world without a paregt’s 
agency, and were self-existent facts, independent 
monads by themselves. 

We are quite as little in danger of being led 
captive by those sticklers for ancient rule, who 
would have us go back to the ways of the Jew- 
ish patriarchs or the Roman fathers ; and the best 
answer to such reactionists would be simply to 
take them at their own word, and ask them to 
conform to their boasted pattern. Thus some 
good friends of ours are great admirers of the 
patriarchal system, and think it a great mercy 
for an intelligent master to own, and feed, and 
direct his slaves, instead of leaving them to 
their own darkness, liberty, and imbecility. How 
would these friends like to have the whole sys- 
tem carried out? and what would a young sprig 
of Carolina chivalry say if his father, according 
to the Abrahamic method, should claim him as 
his own personal property, with authority to 
marry him, or hire him out, or to punish him at 
pleasure, even to the taking of his life for crime, 
or to the sacrifice of him as a victim to religion ? 
The patriarchs owned their children very much 
as they owned their slaves, and while the system 
lasted, the son was little favored above the serf, 
except in his prospect, as a child of the blood, of 
one day becoming the head of the family him- 
self. The father owned all the flocks and herds 
of his children, and the Mosaic code, which so 
far modified the rigor of his prerogative, proves 
by the necessity of such modification the severity 
of the original rule. The Roman father had, if 
possible, a sterner rule, and one in which rigid 
law was less softened by domestic love. The 
code of the Twelve Tables implies that he could 
chastise his children at will, even to the penalty 
of death; he could shape their personal condi- 
tion as he chose, give a wife to a son, or a hus- 
band to his daughter, divorce either son or 
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| daughter, transfer them to another family by 
| adoption, or sell them outright. Even the pub- 
| lic service which suspended the exercise of this 
| law of the patria potestas did not annul it, and 
| the son, who as a general or judge might com- 
mand his own father in the field or sentence him 
|in court, was obliged to submit meekly to the 
old gentleman as soon as the bands of office were 
| laid aside and the yoke of domestic rule was re- 
| stored. Even as late as the age of Justinian, 
| whose Pandects bear the date of 533 a.p., the 
| refi rms in Roman law left to the father author- 
| ity over all the goods of his children during his 
| lifetime, and allowed them to own, in their own 
right, only such acquisitions as did not come 
from the parent’s property. 

It would be somewhat amusing to see an at- 
tempt made to carry out any of these laws in our 
day, even in the most conservative quarters. Im- 
agine one of our judges or generals visiting the old 
homestead and ordered to hand over his salary or 
pay to his imperious papa; or one of our willful 
young gentlemen or spirited young ladies called 
into the parlor and told positively that a marriage 
had been decided upon, and instant submission 
or a severe flogging, or imprisonment, or worse, 
must be the alternative. What consternation 
would possess any of our clubs of young men, if 
it were announced at one of their charming ré- 
unions that a relentless father Abraham were at 
the door in search for young Isaac to sacrifice him 
on the altar! He might find it hard to get him 
to go to church at all, even to immolate his in- 
dependence upon the altar of matrimony under 
circumstances of tolerable favor ; but the idea of 
any thing like giving up his well-fed, well-clothed, 
and good-looking person to the sacrificial knife, 
even in the most ideal or symbolic sense of the 
term, would be too preposterous to conceive of : 
far more so than the opposite idea that the fa- 
ther’s business it is to offer himself for his son, 
and to plan, and toil, and sweat, and groan, and 
spare, and spend that the precious youth may 
have every thing his own way, and be thor- 
oughly spoiled instead of consecrated by the old 
man’s sacrifice. Our daughters are more gentle 
and devoted, but our modern life does not pre- 
sume to ask of them to submit to any Jephthah’s 
rash vow, or take the part of Iphigenia to pro- 
pitiate Diana’s wrath. Our fair Iphigenias look 
for the sacrifice sometimes in the other quarter, 
and the plodding father or long-suffering mo- 
ther is the victim to be sacrificed to the maiden’s 
dainty ease or perverse will. 

While we criticise the stern old rule of the 
family, and note its wide opposition to our mod- 
ern life, we must not forget that it had many 
redeeming traits, and that stringent authority 
was in the main based upon the idea of exacting 
homage that it might give protection. The 
family was the governing power, and ‘obedience 
was the price of its protection. Now that the 
governing power has changed its centre, and acts 
through social, civil, and religious laws, ideas, 
and institutions, we must not forget that it still 
exists, and that men are, on the whole, governed 
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as much as they ever were, and obliged to hold 
property, and even life itself, subject to human 
will and jurisdiction. We freemen are taxed 
and drafted, whether we individually like it or 
not; and we are liable, and justly so, to be called 
to give our lives to the defense of our country. 
There surely can be no greater fallacy than to 
believe that authority is to die out because its 
form changes; and it is probably true of civil 
society, as it is true of the material universe, 
that throughout all transformations the same 
essential forces survive and act. As when the 
water in the lake evaporates and seems to be 
lost, it reappears in the clonds, the dew, and the 
rain, so the forces of society that seem to die are 
sure to reappear; and even the passions and 
self-will that so strongly mark barbaric tribes 
and yield to civilization are not wholly lost, but 
survive in a better temper and more healthful 
rule under the rightful enthusiasm and just order 
of lawful society. We must remember alike 
when we find ourselves ridiculing the arbitrary 
restraints of primitive ages, or chafing at ex- 
isting restrictions upon our personal liberty, 
and believe that social force is as much a fact 
of mankind as physical force is a fact of na- 
ture, and we can not possibly get rid of it, ex- 
cept by duly acknowledging and regulating it. 
When patriarchal power was so softened as to 
lose its iron yoke, it reappeared in the law of 
the nation, and then in the authority of the 
king; and when the thrones of the world were 
shaken, and the reign of absolute love was pro- 
claimed, the new empire did not destroy the old 
authority, and the new father of the faithful 
called on all nations to obey the throne of Heay- 
en. Shall we expect our new liberalism to de- 
stroy the old loyalties, and in our passion for 
ever-varying liberty can we desire or hope to do | 
away the constant elements of the true order? 
What is clearer than the fact that every revolt | 
against rightful power instead of securing per- | 
fect liberty is sure to set up some new and ob- | 
jectionable force, and all license tends more or | 
less swiftly to utter despotism? If we quit our 
old anchoring ground and drift out to sea, vain- | 
ly thinking that we are wholly free, we soon | 
find our mistake, and learn that the winds and 
tides will master us if we do not master them ; 
and while seeming to drive on in sweet and un- | 
disputed liberty, we may drive into a quicksand 
or be dashed against a rock. 

Precisely whither we have been drifting since | 
the great break-up some three centuries and | 
half ago we can not say with entire certainty, yet | 
we may be sure that the disintegrating process 
is not yet completed either in the Old World or 
the New, and there is no fixed substitute for the 
old priesthood and crown. When we outward- | 
ly conform, there is an inward questioning, or 
protest; and there is no unchallenged authority 
either in the household, the state, or the church. 
What is constant is not yet clearly distinguished 
from what is variad/e in our civilization; and 
individuals and communities are adrift as to the | 
first principles of social stability. 





| 
| 
} 
} 


Some of the | 





attempts to free us from the old fastenings have 
but riveted our chains, by sending men from the 
excesses of democratic license into the hands of 
the new despotism ; and in France and America, 
the countries most impassioned for liberty, mil- 
itary despotism is the first and most pressing 
danger. Yet we can not be other than our- 
selves, nor deny that we are seekers for some 
relief from the ancient yoke, nor that we yearn 
for an individual liberty of thought and action 
such as the world has never seen. We can no 
more go back to the old thralldom than an eaglet 
can go back into the egg after having pierced its 
shell and spread wings to the air. We honest- 
ly confess to a deep sympathy with the liberal 
party all the world over, and invariably side 
with them rather than with the dynasties and 
alliances, however holy in name, that are trying 
to tread them under foot. From our respect for 
the liberals we are all the more earnest to see 
them judiciously led, and shall be glad to hear 
or speak any word that may tend to show that 
the true progress must start from true loyalty, 
and the movement that is variable must rest 
upon a ground that is constant. 

Thus, take the first point of difference be- 
tween the old and the new civilization—the dis- 
tinction between the family, which was the old 
unit of history or society, and the individual, 
which is the modern unit. We confess to hav- 
ing taken our full part in the current protest in 
behalf of individual liberty against the cast-iron 
conventionalism that has so long striven to run 
the whole community in the clay moulds of 
hereditary prejudice and bigotry. We like 
unity, indeed; but it must be of the free and 
living kind, like that of the water that flows 
forth in one full tide, and not like the ice that is 
held together by deadly cold. Even when we con- 
demn excessive individualism, and make merry 
at the virtual radicalism that so turns the tables 
against the Hebrew and Roman patriarchal rule 
as to set boys and girls to lording it over their 
fathers and mothers, we must check the mis- 
chief by understanding, not by hiding its source. 
For we shall make poog headway against the 
folly unless we ewe | the redeeming traits 


| in its composition; and instead of restoring a 


grinding parental tyranny that ignores or de- 
spises all differences of gifts or dispositions, and 
is determined to put the same stamp upon all, 
we are to appreciate every trait of individual 
character, and rule each in such way as to do 
justice to all. We certainly see much to re- 
joice at in the free culture of our age, and never 
found too strong a champion of the faith that 
each soul is itself, and not another; and that 
rational creatures of God are not to be herded 
and driven together, like cattle, at the word and 
with the brand of a common owner. We as- 
cribe that rich and dauntless modern literature, 
of which perhaps Shakspeare is the best repre- 
sentative, to the hearty emancipation of personal 


| and social life from the old trammels; and so 


far as protesting against the essence of papal 
absolutism, we give the bard of Avon a place 
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above the monk of Wittenberg. Nor do we 
wholly condemn the excessive freedom of mod- 
ern thought and speech and manners, that have 
brought such rich varieties of character and gen- 
ius from the same families, communities, and 
churches. We are glad that there are many 
men of many minds, and many women too; 
and our hope for the true unity rests not in 
suppressing but recognizing the just rights of 
the individual. The many can be really one 
only when freely, rationally, and healthfully so, 
as the flock is one, not by being chained togeth- 
er, but by following the one shepherd to the 
pleasant pastures or the secure fold. 

Here the great question presents itself, how 
this is to be accomplished; and, without enter- 
ing into particulars, we may affirm entire con- 
viction that it will be accomplished, and that 
the dawn of the better day of the reconciliation 
of domestic and civil and religious authority 
with wholesome individualism already appears. 
We are learning that if we as branches would 
grow fully and freely, we must grow from the 
root, instead of expecting the root to grow from 
us. The families that develop the sweetest 
graces and fairest faculties in the members are 
generally such as are brought up under rey- 
erential discipline ; and a dozen girls and boys 
are all the more able to think and feel heartily 
their own way from belonging to a hearty and 
united household, that cherishes all their gifts in 
one spirit of love and duty. We rejoice very 
much to note so many signs of the alliance be- 
tween youthful enthusiasm and parental and 
pastoral discipline; and while not inclined to 
scoff at any thing that serious people regard as a | 
revival of religion, to us the most hopeful of all 
revivals is the recent awakening of reverence in 
children and youth by deepening their faith 
without deadening their affections, and by mak- 
ing parents and pastors their friends and com- | 
panions without ceasing to make them their | 
guides. Arnoldand his Broad Church school on 
both sides of the water have done wonders by this | 
union of genial young life with devout faith and 
obedience ; and we are delighted that Arnold’s 
pupil and biographer, Arthur Stanley, is chief 
chaplain and adviser of the Prince of Wales, and 
has just published a volume of sermons that were 
delivered upon his late tour with the son of Vic- 
toria and the heir of England. The spirit that 
mingles such freedom and reverence cheers us 
every where, and is no stranger to our some- 
times wayward Young America. Much of our 
fresh young life is accepting with enthusiasm all 
the great loyalties. It is not common to find | 
any generous and thoughtful man who makes | 
the miserable mistake of confounding reverence 
with fear, or discipline with servility. Our freest 
and heartiest type of religion is loyal and self- 
controlled, and the ally of all good order in the | 
family and the nation; while it is very clear | 
that the great uprising of our people for the | 
Country and the Constitution can not end with- 
out legitimating all forms of just authority, and | 
making us all feel that liberty is the handmaid | 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 156.—3 F 





of obedience. The many are free and strong by 
the union that makes them one, and true sub- 
jection is perfect freedom. We can not say that 
all is yet well in our domestic manners, and that 
the unit of individualism is always willing to 
defer to the higher unity of the household or the 
nation. But that the principle of reconciliation 
has been set forth is beyond all doubt, and we 
ask no fairer form of social liberty and subordin- 
ation than what our American life in its best ex- 
amples is now exhibiting. Nowhere on earth 
have there been families that have been more 
free to develop their individual gifts, and com- 
bine the true variety with the essentials of unity 
than with us. Some of them are part of the 
history of our literature, art, and enterprise, 
morals and religion; while the greater host of 
them move in more quiet, yet not less import- 
ant and useful spheres. May their shadows 


never be less! and may we learn from them 


anew how to read our national motto, and in 
every good way be one from many, without sac- 
rifice of the unity of the spirit or the diversity of 
the gifts. 

We trust that the national life itself is work- 
ing from both directions toward the true order, 
and while individual liberty is bringing our peo- 
plato the necessity of public authority, the pub- 
lic authority is also bravely coming to the sup- 
port of individual liberty ; and under the sacred 
guidance of the great father of our country, who 
still lives in the hearts of the people, we are 
rising up in our unity as a family, and our vari- 
ety as a multitude, and calling the name of 
Washington blessed. 

The same comprehensive thinking that recon- 
ciles family unity with individual liberty will 
show itself in a second act of reconciliation quite 
as important, and will teach us to harmonize 
our status with our contract, or the fixed facts 
of our lot with freedom of personal choice. It 
is useless to deny that many persons seem to ig- 
nore the very idea of a status, and to speak and 
act as if we were all afloat upon the sea of opin- 
ion, and every thing in the world depended upon 
our choice. In rejecting this folly we are, of 
course, to shun the equal absurdity of denying 
that men have any rights of opinion, and affirm- 
ing that all they have to do is to settle down 
heavily upon their antecedents, and live as if 
the past were all and the present and future were 
nothing. We must give fair play to the new 
age, even if we would deal justly by the old 
time, just as we must give a boy fair chance to 
grow and show what is in him, if we would do 
justice to his old father, and prove that he is 
born of a living man, and means to be alive and 
kicking. We rejoice that opinion is so watch- 
ful, and that modern thought is so determined 
to examine into ancient usages, ideas, and insti- 
tutions, and so many monstrous abuses have 
been set aside, and so many noble movements 
have been started. We are not alarmed at the 
spirit of free inquiry upon the most sacred sub- 
jects, and are glad to have young people ask, 
not only why they onght to. believe, but also 
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why they ought to obey. Yet thinking will not | son still, although he may go into a far cot 


be free, but fettered, if it is not allowed to start 
from its own rightful antecedents, and to grow 
from its own root. True choice begins with the 
fixed facts of our own position and being, and 
contract, unless it is afloat in the air, must found 
itself upon the solid ground of reality. 

Take the simplest bargain as an illustration 
of what we mean. You wish to buy a piece of 


. . . . | 
land of your neighbor, and in approaching him 
you use your full liberty of choice, and act upon | 


the supposition that this is a free country, and 
land, instead of being settled upon the few by 
primogeniture and entail, is open to the many 
by free contract and consequent occupation. 
You make your contract, but you can do so only 
by recognizing the status of the facts and the 
parties. You investigate the title to the land, 
and procure a deed based upon the prior own- 
er’s right and the laws of the country, so that 
you commit yourself wholly by that transaction 
to the stability of the public order, and in your 
choice you move upon a solid ground of conserv- 
atism. Moreover, in meeting the other party, 
you carry your character to the interview, and 
he carries his, and in all that passes between you 
you are obliged to recognize your mutual status 
or antecedents. When you give your word, it 
is your word, not another man’s; and the first 
principle of all honorable trade is that men mean 
what they say, and their language is to be inter- 
preted according to its equitable meaning, and 
not twisted from it by verbal chicanery. All 
fair business is done on the supposition that the 
parties are honest men, and mean what they 
say; and thus all fair contract proceeds upon a 
certain status of character, so that immense 
transactions are made every day in a great city 
like ours upon the simple word of the parties, to 
be taken in its equitable sense, without the need 
of the interminable distinctions of technical law 
to guard against mistake or fraud, and a man 
would be at once read out or kicked out of the 
market-place who should go on the principle of 
lying and cheating except when he gave a writ- 
ten obligation or a public promise to speak the 
truth and be honest. 

Nothing can be clearer than this instance, 
and it is sufficient to establish the principle that 
all choice implies an antecedent, and liberty of 
contract is based upon’some fixed fact or status. 
Thus in family relations, we can not deny that 
children have a certain liberty of choice, and 
that from the very dawn of intelligence they 
should be left to decide some things for them- 
selves, if it be only to say when they are hungry, 
or cold, or weary. But this choice is the choice 
of children, and such is the status upon which 
they obtain and enjoy their liberty. Even when 
at play and indulging to the full the freedom of 
their animal spirits, they are enjoying themselves 
as children under their parents’ protection, and 
owe their very liberty to this protection. When 
the age of pupilage ceases, and the child goes 
forth to seek his fortune for himself, he carries 
the family name with him, and is his father’s 





intry, 
| like the Prodigal, and waste his substance in 
| riotous living. God’s providence and his own 
heart have committed him to his own blood and 
| kindred, and however wretched he may be, how- 
| ever negligent of the lessons of his early days, 
he will never renounce his birth-right, and deny 
his parentage and his home, unless he becomes 
| a heartless wretch, an inhuman monster. If he 
comes back in rags, and asks to be a hired sery- 
ant, he may say that he is not worthy to be 
| called a son, but he will never say that he is not 
his own father’s son, nor will his father ever dis- 
}own him so long as there is a single drop of 
| the old blood beating between the two. Still 
| more memorable is the fact of the status, if the 
son is true to a worthy father’s name, and fol- 
|lows his antecedents throughout an honorable 
llife. He keeps firm foothold upon the ground 
| upon which he started, and builds his fortune 
and name upon the estate, character, and repu- 
tation of his father. However modest may be 
his claims and moderate his successes, he feels 
that he is carrying out his antecedents loyally, 
and that his good repute is as much his birth- 
right as his acquisition. 

When he has children of his own, he is bound 
to give them the same status that he enjoys, and 
encourage them to enlarge it by their wisdom 
and energy. He brings them up to regard 
themselves as committed to the great loyaltics 
of good civilization, and expects them to be 
good children, and in time good parents, patriots, 
and Christians. The household, the nation, the 
church, are not strange regions that they are to 
| discover for themselves, but facts fixed, and as 
such to be used and loved, essential goods of 
their birth-right, and as such never to be lost. 
| To deny the fact of such status on the ground 
that a man is not bound by any thing but by his 
own free act or contract, is as absurd as to deny 
that he had a nature when he came into the world, 
or to affirm that he made himself by choice or con- 
tract, instead of being made by the Creator, and 
born into the world through his parents with a 
certain body and soul, 

The application of this principle to education 
is most important and interesting, and an en- 
larged view will show us the need of insisting 
more upon certain fixed facts or starting princi- 
ples in the training of our children. We ought 
to give them very decided notions of what they 
ought to be and obey, as a matter of course, and 
without trying to revive any exploded notions 
of family pride or aristocratic prerogative, we 
may bring them up to regard themselves as well- 
born and well-bred, as having a certain birth- 
right of genuine republican respectability, which 
they can not renounce without disgracing their 
blood, and, in fact, without denying their own 
good name. They surely start with a happy 
status who begin life with the conviction that 
they are to grow up loyally from the good old 
stock of our common American intelligence, en- 
ergy, sobriety, and reverence, and bear as much 
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fruit as they can of that divinely planted tree. 
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The application of the principle to national 
matters at present is most important, and may 
help us much in this time of agitation and per- 
plexity. As a people we are everlastingly bar- 
gaining and voting, and so incessantly are we 
called to say what or whom we choose to have 
over us, that the feeling is not an uncommon 
one that nothing is fixed among us, or that all 
depends upon contract and nothing upon status. 
We are at least once a year voting in the village 
and city, and as often as once in four years we 
choose our chief magistrate in the nation, and 
there is something in this constant choice that 
keeps the public mind awake, and in spite of its 
dangers may be turned to great good. But 
what does our choice imply? Does it imply 
that our vote does every thing and implies no- 
thing antecedent to itself, so that we may make 
or unmake the government or the nation at 
pleasure? Surely not. When we vote, we vote 
not as an inorganic mob, but as an organized 
nation; and in our freest act we most loyally 
acknowledge our national status. We find our- 
selves one nation as we find ourselves a fam- 
ily; and we can no more unmake our civil than 
our domestic antecedents—no more repudiate 
our country than repudiate our father and mo- 
ther. 

It may be said, indeed, that our fathers made 
our country, and we have as good a right to 
undo the work as they had to do it. How 
would the same principle look if carried into 
household matters, and we were to say that our 
parents made us a family, and we have a right 
to break up or destroy the family and undo their 
work? Let our ready execration upon all dis- 
turbers of household peace and fosterers of family 
quarrels be the sufficient answer. But without 
urging this point, we deny that our fathers did, 
by their own mere choice or contract, make this 
nation into which we are born. They acted ac- 
cording to the antecedent status. They found 
thirteen colonies already united by a certain his- 
torical bond, first, by the mother country, then 
by mutual alliance against the Indians and the 
French, and, lastly, by the War of Revolution, 
and the common life growing out of this war. 
The articles of Confederation acknowledged the 
status of union, but very inadequately, and the 
Constitution of the United States acknowledged 
it effectively, and confirmed the vital principle 
of the old Union that had been growing from 
the first colonial times, so as to fix and deepen 
the old status by the new contract. Call the 
Constitution if you please a compact, was it not 
a compact between the people of States that 
had a previous existence, rights, duties, and 
union? The Constitutional Republic was the 
legitimate child of the Confederacy, and we are 


legitimate children of the Constitutional Re- | 


public; and by the grace of God and our own 
stout right arm we mean to keep our birth- 
right. Weare not made, but born a nation; not 
facti but nati, not a faction but a nation—and a 
nation we will be. It is as a nation that we 
have done our great work, and won our honors, 
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and entered into our prosperity and joy. Asa 
nation we have our status, and not as sections, 
or what are usually called States. The nation is 
the State, while the sections are, in an inferior 
sense, States. No State, not even this Empire 
State, is the State, but the nation is the State, 
and this imperial New York has its honorable 
history and prestige, not in itself but as constit- 
uent part of the nation, and loses status in los- 
ing nationality. In fact the sections never were 
severally the States, nor of themselves were they 
independent States. They owe their standing 
even as States to their position in the Union, 
and apart from this they never could have had 
being as commonwealths, nor held out against 
foreign invaders or civil dissensions. Secession 
is not only death to the nation but suicide to the 
separate States, and they lose caste the moment 
they break away from the system to which they 
belong, alike by the providence of God and the 
free act of the whole people. 

This doctrine is sound in every part of the 
country—sound South and West, as well as 
North and East. It gives status and strength 
to Kentucky as well as to Massachusetts, and 
may yet save mad little South Carolina from the 
isolation and infamy that rebellion is bringing 
upon her. The Constitution secures the States 
in securing the status of the nation; and every 
returning Prodigal shall find a home, and a law, 
and a defense in the father’s house. The word 
may not be ‘‘ Wayward Sisters, go in peace,” 
but it should be ‘‘ Wayward Sisters, no peace 
for you but husks and swine until you come in 
peace.” Such is our standard of loyalty; and 
we ought to glory in it as combining the strength 
of a fixed status with such freedom of personal 
contract. 

We Can barely allude to the last distinction 
that we named at the outset, and must leave it 
to our readers to expatiate for themselves upon 
the importance of our remembering what we 
inherit in our greediness for what we hope to 
earn. We will not quarrel with the enterprise 
and fortune-making of our people, and we like 


| any sort of decent activity better than stagnation. 


But what folly it is for us to forget the affluence 
of which we are made heirs by the providence of 
God and the sacrifices and labors of our fathers ? 
Are we not sometimes virtually outcasts from 
our own rightful heritage in our passion for new 
domain and new gains? We slight our best 
lands and our best prospects and associations in 
the rage for speedy riches; and many persons 
act as if fortune were to be wholly made by per- 
sonal force instead of being accepted by personal 
docility and obedience. How sadly we slight 
the magnificent scenery, the noble institutions, 
and excellent society of our old settlements, and 
sacrifice culture and health, either in our false 
methods of living or our vain and feverish wan- 
derings! We shall not be wise until we calm 
_our pulse, and open our minds and hearts, and 
| take the riches ready for us, and check our haste 
to make the riches that are so very uncertain. 
We are heirs of the whole country, nay, of the 
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whole earth and of all ages; and we do not be- 
gin to know what education is until we know our 
wealth and enjoy it, and train our children to 
enjoy it. 

We are to accept as a sacred inheritance all 
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that comes to us in the line of our antecedents, | 
whether outward or inward, or having the worth 


of circumstance or of character. It is well for 
each family to make the most of its own heri- 
tage—to use well its patrimony, whether large 
or small, and treasure up all the lessons and 
examples of its ancestry. 
to keep faithfully the great heritage of our mag- 


nificent civilization, and use our new earnings | 


All the more are we | 


so as best to bring out, interpret, and diffuse the | 


old wealth of the race. We are all rich by this 
standard, while apart from it gold and silver 


are but dust, and property is but a pompous | 


name for poverty. Out of the line of culture 
and civilization millions of money are of no 
high account; but in the true line of humanity 
and God a modest competence is priceless rich- 
es, and unlocks and inherits the treasures of all 
time. We as a people are sadly negligent of 
this truth, and our wealth is crude and coarse, 
and has hardly.begun to know the true wisdom 
and to master the true art. If the next ten 
years every man of means would spend his mon- 
ey with an eye to this truth, and would ask not 
how he may follow the reigning mode, but how 
he may best take the highest wisdom and art 
of mankind, and leave the most precious heri- 
tage to those that come after him, a great revo- 
lution would be inaugurated, and a new day 
dawn upon our manners and entertainments, 
our houses, schools, museums, galleries, and 
churches. 
their benefactors, and make the whole nation 
as well as our children rich with the fteasures 
that de not perish but increase with years. 

But we must not, in our somewhat sombre 
moralizing, fail to see the bright side of our 
American society, nor forget what immense 
temptations we have had to struggle against in 
this new country, with its restless temper and 
ever-fevered career. 








Americans who are worthy of the picture among 
the living and the dead: ‘ 
“*T survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world; 
To frustrate prophecies; and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity, till now: 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea; 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods. 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now call we forth our high court of parliament: 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best-governed nation: 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. 
And (God consigning to my good intents) 
No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say, 
Heaven shorten Harry's happy life one day. 





THROUGH SUFFERING. 
HEY were sitting about the library fire, 
Margaret, Dr. Moorefield, and Philip Du- 

pleix, in silence, and with only the light of a 
single jet burning low in its globe. The stir 
in the halls without had died away; flowers 
were trailing from cornice and casement, crowd- 
ed in tall vases, and drooping from baskets ; 
drawing-rooms and staircases glowed like the 


Pavilion of Haroun, flaming out on the night, 


through the dank intervening shrubbery to the 


sodden roads beyond, and staid old Rocky Crest, 


Heirs of the ages, we might also be | 


If we have drifted away | 


from some of the old landmarks, it has not been 
because we were idle, but too much engrossed ; | 
and now that we are in pressing danger, seri- | 
ously reckoning our course, and observing our | 
bearings, we find much to encourage the hope | 


that we are to respect the good old loyalties 
with all the freshness of our young life, and to 


affirm the family, the status, and the heritage in| 


the home, the nation, and the church all the 
more freely and heartily because we have float- 
ed a little too far on the tide of individualism, 
choice, and acquisition. Shakspeare was in 
many things a prophet for both hemispheres ; 
and his picture of Prince Harry, when sobered 
by his accession to the throne, does well as a 
portrait of our Young America as we wish to 
see him, now that his majority has come, and 
he is to rise to the empire of his father or to 
come to naught, cumber the ground, and be 
unfit to fill a decent grave. We know young 


all day in delirium over its young mistress’s 
whim of a winter reception at her country seat 
rather than in town, had settled at last into that 
current stillness and expectancy peculiar to 
houses in time of féte. 

It was getting late. Mrs. Raynor, whom Mar- 
garet had constituted hostess for the evening, 
was dressed already and waiting in stiff splendor, 
and yet Margaret sat playing with Fauna’s silky 
ears, and frowning over the thought of the just- 
ended discussion, or rather dialogue; for Dr. 
Moorefield sat apart putting the subject coldly 
by, till urged by Dupleix’s sneers, she had her- 
self dragged the evil spirit over her threshold 
like Christabel, and insisted upon an answer. 
It came then, curt, decisive, unanswerable : 

‘*Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” 

And Dupleix had turned to her with a mean- 
ing smile, saying, ‘Senza maccola!” and she 
flushing redly, dropped the subject into a silence 
stormier than words; for this was no jest. but 
conviction. The man’s whole earnest nature 
was in his eyes as he spoke. Fair looks and 
true obedience would he exact rigorously of the 
woman that he loved. He would cherish her 
indeed tenderly, generously. He would be very 
patient with her, doubtless. He had been so 
with her, but he would not bate an iota of his 
prerogative. She must be always in his thought 
inferior, at best the pale reflection of himself, 
treated tenderly out of very scorn of hurting any 
thing so weak, but yielding to him in return will 
and thought, as ‘‘ too little payment of so great 
a debt.” Perhaps this was what he wished of 
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her! Why, this was what she had already done, 
and back rushed stinging memories of how— 
not once, but over and again—she had been 
turned from her most steadfast purpose by a 
touch, a low-spoken word, a look. At the very 
thought she burst out, angrily: 

‘¢ Sooner than that—” then stopped short. 

“ Sooner than what?” asked Dr. Moorefield, 
softly. 

Margaret rose as if she had not heard him. 

‘Tt is nine o’clock. Why did not some one 
send me up stairs an hour ago?” 

‘‘You have time enough,” answered Philip, 
at whom she looked. ‘‘ Do you mean to wear 
that colorless, filmy, floating thing, that I saw 
as I passed your door? Why, you will be a 
veritable snow maiden—a thing of the mist or 
sea-foam. Have a dash of color somewhere, 
to assure us that you are of earth; something 
purple or scarlet-—fuschias, for instance.” 

** No, wear lilies. I have a horror of fuschias.” 

Margaret looked from one to the other, but 
the time for discussion was gone; wheels were 
at the door. ‘The bell rang out sharply. At 
the sound she vanished. 

In her dressing-room stood Victorine, her 
maid, blank before the ‘ colorless, filmy, float- 
ing thing,” and two baskets on the table, asking 
with meek reproach, 

‘*Which flowers did Mademoiselle prefer ?” 

Flowers! Margaret stood amazed and unde- 
cided before broad, grandly curved lilies lying 
cool among their leaves, and fuschias burning in 
purple and scarlet. She had not ordered them, 
but she hesitated not between white whorls and 
trailing splendors, but Dr. Moorefield and his 
displeasure. She had never yet braved him. 
She was hardly sure of lgrself. By way of 
suggestion Victorine held up a lily against her 
hair. The law of contraries decided her. 

‘* Take the fuschias,” she said, sharply. 

The music went on below. The drawing- | 
rooms were erowded, the gayety at fever-heat, | 
the whirl at its maddest, but Philip Dupleix 
looked vainly for Margaret. He had seen her 
once—a floating airy vision, without sparkle or 
gleam of color except the flush of fuschias, half 
hidden in folds of tulle, and drooping low on her 
white shoulders from the golden knot into which 
her lovely hair was gathered at the back—and 
lost her again in the fluttering perfumed mael- 
strom. Meanwhile the languid air was pulsing 
and thrilling with wailing chords, warning, hur- 
rying notes of the weird Lava Strome, the waltz | 
that Margaret had once promised James Moore- | 
field always to hold sacred for him. She was 
sitting now in a recessed window looking up at 
him with a hateful smile, a thing of the lips, in 
which her angry eyes had no part. He had but 
just found her out—with a woman’s quickness 
saw on the instant the flare of the fuschias, 
guessed their meaning, and why his lilies lay | 
cool and untouched on her table; guessed, but 
kept silence of word and look, and, as a conse- 
quence, Margaret blundered, as most girls do in 
such matters—fancied, because he bled. beneath | 





his armor, that her blow had failed; lost pres- 
ence of mind, and did what she had not intend- 
ed—offered him a seat beside her. 

Meanwhile the restless music was throbbing 
and groaning about them like something living 
and in pain. Golden memories of the past 
golden time came back with every wailing chord. 
The sense of his power was strong upon her—the 
old subtle thrill of his look tingling in every 
vein. I think then and there she must have 
repented, only now it was his turn to blunder. 

** You would not wear my flowers?” he said, 
touching the fuschias. 

On the instant she was triumphant. 
not strong after all. She had hurt him. 

‘The stems are so thick!” she answered, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘and though lilies do vastly well in ro- 
mance, in real life they have such a painful 
tendency to break short in one’s hair!” 

‘‘That was your reason—your real reason ?” 

‘* How you look!—as if you were grand in- 
quisitor at least. I shall take advantage of the 
law, however. I am not required to convict my- 
self.” 

‘* This is trifling.” 

**Qn a grave subject—Lilies vs. Fuschias.” 

‘* Will you be serious for a moment?” 

‘* To-morrow. Lent commences then, and I 
all lay aside all my follies together.” 

** Oh, this is intolerable !” 

‘It is indeed. The air is positively stifling ; 
but they are so obstinate about the fires! and 
Mr. Dupleix has my fan. Won't you ask him 
for it ?” 

He rose as if to obey; went toward the cur- 
tains; came back, resolutely : 

‘*T will not go. ‘There is some meaning in 
all this folly. What is it?” 

* Really you exact too much,” she returned, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Authors seldom furnish comment- 
aries on their own works.” 

‘**T will not receive that as an answer.” 

** You will not.” 

“JT will not. <A fair hearing and the truth 
are only my right, and I claim them, and will 
have them, even from Margaret Brederode. Is 
there no sense of honor among you women that 
you will pledge look, manner,. action—all but 
words—and then callita jest? That I love you 
honestly and dearly you know; and you—let it 
sound as it will, if you are worth thought or 
mention, if you are any thing but a fair de- 
ceit—you love me. Youcannotdeny it. Your 
very face convicts you.” 

He caught her hands as he spoke, thinking 
her involuntary shrinking a movement to escape, 
and holding her fast, looked steadily into the 
face bending lower and lower before him, hot 
with blushes of shame and indignation. Re- 
monstrance, or fierce anger—something warmer 
or cooler—she had expected, but not this. She 
was positively tingling with self-contempt; all 
the blood of the outspoken Brederodes roused 
and burning to punish the lie, even though it 
were her own. 

Her silence and trembling deceived him. He 
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thought her grieved (whereas she was obstinate), 
and drew her toward him, murmuring, passion- 
ately, 

“Oh! why will you make me speak like this 
when I loye you so well? Why not give me 
the right to love you always?” 

‘* Polite parlance, meaning ‘Make yourself 
my serf; my bond-slave for life.’” 

‘‘T see [was mistaken. You do not love me.” 


**T do” (head erect and eyes flashing); ‘‘ but / 


~1 


I love freedom more ! 

‘* You have no trust in me.” 

**Oh yes! I know that the despotism would 
be sweet, and you are so dear” (crimsoning vio- 
lently, but bringing out the word resolutely) 
‘*that I should doubtless prove a contented 
slave. But I will not sell my birth-right even 
for you!” 

** Your birth-right ! 
and quiet spirit ?” 

**T am no divine.” 

‘* You are a woman, however, the dearest one 
in the world to me, and should be amenable to 
reason. Listen, Margaret! I am no tyrant. 
I should have no wish to exercise this authority 
of which you are so jealous, except where you 
yourself would approve. Can you not believe 
that? You say you love me. What kind of 
love is that that will put no faith in its object ?” 

Margaret rose with a wearied air. 

** Spare me the discussion. It is quite use- 


Should it not be a meek 


less. Besides, here is Mr. Dupleix. Where have 


you been? I have wanted my fan.” 

**Tt has done duty, I assure you; but won't 
you dance? You promised me a waltz, and 
this is your favorite, the Lava Strome.” 

A touch on her arm, felt principally by intu- 
ition, and ‘*‘ Remember your promise to me!” 
sounded close in her ear. 

Without turning, she took a spray of helio- 
trope from the Indian vase. 

** Will you fasten that, Mr. Dupleix, in my 
hair—to the right ?—thank you.” 

** Now, will you come ?” 

‘* If you go with that man I shall know how 
to understand it,” pursued the low, steady voice. | 

Margaret pulled off her gloves. 

‘*They are soiled with these flowers. 
them for me, James. 
ready.” 

And with the waltz-beat beginning now to | 
sound out of the wailing chaos, they whirled 
away. 

Dr. Moorefield stood quietly looking after 
them, pale and sad, but with no wavering about 
the compressed lips, no relenting in his burning 
eyes. Margaret saw and read aright; felt that 
henceforth a great gulf was fixed between them, | 
and she must have done with him forever. It 
was only what she had wished, and she was glad, 
of course, only a little startled and solitary in 
feeling, habit is so strong, and this foolish habit 
of trust and dependence on him was the growth | 
of two years. Heart and brain were in a whirl. 
She could neither dance nor talk; she must think, 
but refuge there was none, unless it should be 


Keep | 
Now, Mr. Dupleix, I am | 


the room of Mrs. Wilson the housekeeper. Uy 
the stairs she fled like a spirit, found it empty, 
locked and bolted the door, sat down, and drew 
a long breath. 

As it chanced she had taken Mrs. Wilson's 
easy-chair, evidently but just vacated; and stand- 
ing before a little table, on which lay an open 
book and the good woman's spectacles. Me- 
chanically she glanced down at the middle of 
the page, and read: ‘* God hath numbered thy 
kingdom, and finished it. Thou art weighed in 
the balances, and found wanting.” 

Had the hand that terrified the Babylonish 
king traced the words on the wall before her, 
she could have scarcely felt a thrill of stronger 
terror. In her disturbed and heated state the 
menace and the reproach seemed specially ad- 
dressed to her, and with something like a shud- 
der she took up a package of letters, the mail 
that Mrs. Wilson had not found opportunity to 
give her in the stir of the evening, and opened 
the topmost one. 

It was from Fairchild and Littlejohn, her law- 
yers. She read a paragraph, stopped short, 
went on again with a sort of dull incredulity, 
skimming the dry legal details and reserving 
their examination for acoolertime. Their sum 
a child might understand. The great lawsuit 
that she had inherited with her estate had been 
decided against her. Lands, moneys, all were 
gone. There was left her the Brederode name 
and pride, frail reeds, apt to pierce those who 
lean on them. Putting the letter in her bosom 
she went down stairs with a somewhat enigmat- 
ical but’ certainly calm enough face. Philip 
Dupleix looked at her earnestly, but she only 
smiled and remained impenetrable. As for Dr. 
Moorefield he was gow, and without bidding her 
good-night. He must have been bitterly an- 
gered so to have forgotten his usual calm court- 
esy, and I verily believe that she thought more 
of that as she lay awake that night than of the 


| crash of her fortunes. 


Her arrangements were simple and easily 
made. Every one was dismissed, every thing 
sold. She had no relatives, and no friendships. 


| Dr. Moorefield came to see her, but she would 


not receive him. The gulf between them was 
wider now than ever. Philip Dupleix came 


| also, and was denied like the rest, though she 


was not a little astonished at his coming. She 
had not expected it. Over Rocky Crest, so dear 
to Brederode pride, she shed some tears, but she 
had not found so much pleasure in her life of 
eating, drinking, and dancing that she must 


| needs lament it with a very bitter outcry ; in- 


deed there was little time for demonstrations of 
that sort; she was down now; on foot among 


| everyday strugglers for life, and people who go 
| wiping their eyes are sadly apt to be trampled 


on. There was a niche for her somewhere in 
the world, and she set herself to find it; dis- 
covered it of all places on the globe in a Con- 


_ necticut village, where an aristocracy compelled 


so far to follow vulgar usages as to send their 
children to school, were determined to concede 











no more to an encroaching common humanity. 
Parnassus should have a picket-fence, and Heli- 
con a special drinking-cup, or ignorance forever ! 
In short, there was required as teacher a lady by 
birth and education, who would receive no other 
pupils than those assigned her. The terms were 
fair, Margaret easily satisfied, so behold her in- 
stalled as teacher of the S Select School, 





doing well with it—thanks to her old habit of au- | 
thority—and leading a life outwardly monoto- 
| sometimes a little tired droop of head and eye- 


nous, yet not altogether displeasing. 

She liked her abiding-place—an old stone cot- 
tage standing on a low rise of ground, and show- 
ing her from its windows a rocky beach on which 


the sea lapped and crunched hungrily all day, | 
as though still mindful of the time when it held | 
| cone nest with blue silk pockets; a dainty thing, 


those very barriers in its ravenous abyss; then 
she approved, though she still kept at some small 


distance, Mrs. Ransom, its owner and a widow, a 


good creature like Mademoiselle Baptistine, pos- 


sessing a body principally as an excuse for a 


soul. Moreover, she had on hand a first friend- 
ship, only with a little, clear-eyed, cooing year- 
old baby, Ida Ransom; yet it kept her heart 
warm, and with it nestling on her lap, its soft 
hands tangled in the long golden hair that it de- 
lighted to pull from her comb down about her 
shoulders, talking to it in that curious language 


that a true woman has by instinct; making a | 


wonder of its solemn looks and low murmurings, 
kissing its fragrant mouth, its dimpled shoulders, 
its white eyelids, even its little pink feet. I ques- 
tion if the mistress of Rocky Crest were ever so 
happy; and time went on at least quietly till on 
one of these golden times Philip Dupleix sur- 


prised her, as with hair down and blowing fresh- 
ly back from her sparkling face she whirled 
with baby throngh the hall almost into his arms 
as he was coming in at the open door. As 


usual he was self-possessed. 


‘‘You have improved, Miss Brederode. I 
and then he put 
out his arms for the baby quite as a matter of 
course, giving Margaret time to fasten up her 
hair; and taking in the little parlor, its peace, 
purity, and refinement, Mrs. Ransom, all at one 
glance, was as much at home there as if he had 
been the scarlet cactus in full glory on the table 


” 


see they treat you well here; 


behind him. 


It was late when he arrived, and soon the 
day closed stormily in burning flame close along | 
the horizon, with here and there an upward 
golden gleam or flare of angry light into the 
pall of threatening clouds, dropping heavily 
With the twilight began to 
pelt a bitter storm, growing in fury with the 
Long dashes of rain and sleet beat 
against the windows, rattling and shaking crazi- 
ly in the gale, and the vibration of the room, the 
high shrieking of the wind, and the surge of the 
waves on the beach, gave the old house a curi- 
ous effect of having drifted off to sea like a cozy 


down to the sea. 


darkness. 
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the table, Margaret herself sitting by it with 
her work-basket and sewing, were marvelously 
home-like, and Philip liked it all, specially the 
quiet seamstress so near him. She had gained 
flesh and color, and a better expression, not al- 
together peaceful but quiet. Besides, the mis- 
tress of Rocky Crest had been a mutinous, un- 
tamed thing, to be approached with doubt and 
caution; but the figure near him had lost some- 
thing of its air of proud self-reliance, and had 


lids that pleased him best of all, perhaps because 
he thought the handsome, willful head might be 
ready now to rest on his shoulder from very 
weariness. 

He took up her work-basket—a sort of pine- 


as were all her belongings. 

‘* You have a curious way of setting your mark 
on all that you touch. I should know this even 
if it were dangling from the North Pole; and. 
by-the-by, I think that your power extends also 
to individuals. Do you remember the look that 
Dr. Moorefield christened my Brederode expres- 
sion ?” 

Margaret answered by an upward glance, only 
one of attention that told him nothing, and went 
on with her sewing. 

‘Poor James!” continued Philip. ‘*‘He was 
truly desolate at first. I used to pity him. They 
say now, however, that he is consoling himself 
with a certain Chicago belle. He has been spend- 
ing the winter there.” 

Here Margaret took a short, sharp lesson on 
moral somnambulism. She had kept her soul on 
the dry bread of reality, forced it to a Lenten 
fast from expectation, and here had it outwitted 
her after all; positively gone sleep-walking into 
Spain, and built a castle of whose existence she 

| first learned from the crash with which Philip's 
words sent it to the ground. Oh, fool and 
blind! she had refused herself the very thought 
of his name, and built after all on his faith. 
Philip drew his chair closer. 

** How could you refuse to see me?” he said, 
reproachfully. ‘‘You owed me friendship, at 
least a good-by.” 

‘**T was not in the humor.” 

‘‘ But you left no trace behind you. You can 
hardly guess what trouble I had to find you.” 

“*T am sorry.” 

‘**Ts that all you can say after six months of 
separation? I have never fully lived since then 
till now, and you tell me you are sorry—have 
you no—bah !” checking himself, *‘ I am a fool! 
what do you care for my regrets or torment? It 
is enough that, cold as you are, I can not do with- 
out you. Cannot! Wiéil/not!” 

Margaret laid down her work and looked up 
with a quiet more formidable than any flutter- 
ings of indignation. 

‘‘There is one objection, Mr. Dupleix; I do 





Noah’s ark, though if it had in reality, Philfp | not love you.” 


would scarcely have stirred. 


only heightened the comfort of the little sitting- | expect it. 
room. 





The din without 


** Have I asked you if you did? I did not 
I am no believerin romance. You 


The bright hearth, the shaded lamp on | can learn that after.” 
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‘* Impossible !” 

** You have not tried.” 

‘Tried! You know nothing of loving.” 

** You do.” 

‘That is my affair.” 

Philip took off the velvet glove. 

**Oh, I understand you. I know that you 
loved James Moorefield even when you drove 
him from you. Shall I tell you how far I help- 
ed you on in that sensible and noble resolve, by 
an occasional taunt or sneer, at the very time 
that you most vaunted to yourself your strength 
of will? If I moulded you then like wax, what 
chance have you now?” 

‘*TIt is possible that you may have influenced 
me then: it is certain you will not now.” 

*“Ah! then you— But why discuss the mat- 
ter? Surely there is nothing so attractive about 
this serfdom that you should refuse such a posi- 
tion as I can offer?” 

‘There are serfdoms worse than that of poy- 
erty,” retorted Margaret. 

“You are still dreaming of Moorefield; but 
he will not forgive you: do not think it.” 

**T do not.” 

“Why are you so obstinate, then ?” 

‘Simply because Iam quite unable to imagine 
the possibility of saying yes.” 

* But you must.” 

** Must!” 

‘Your destiny, your very means of livelihood, 
are in my hands.” 

“You mistake: that is not the Bosphorus 
yonder, and we are in the nineteenth century.” 

“True—in a village as suspicious, scandal- 
ous, and ignorant as ever graced any century, 
where it needs only a few well-directed hints to 


your exceeding impropriety in being young, 
beautiful, poor, haughty, and alone. Believe 
me, I forgot nothing, but considered the game 
well before I moved.” 

‘* Still I have a protector—‘ noblesse oblige ;’ 
and I will appeal to the honor of Philip Dupleix 
against himself.” 

**T do not wish to injure you: only to do yon 
good spite of yourself; to take you from a life 
of care and toil, even perforce. As for honor— 
what is that but a toy of civilization? We are all 
savages at heart.” 


still confronted him with cool disdain—even 
smiled slightly at the close, saying, 

**So be it, then; and God help the right!” 
and till his departure she kept up a stately and 
impenetrable serenity not a little galling. 

She was sorely shaken, however; wounded 
almost beyond endurance. ‘The loneliness and 
friendlessness on which he had presumed were 
on her in full force ; and she knew him too well 
to doubt either his purpose or his power to harm 
her. Instinctively her thoughts turned to Dr. 
Moorefield, only to be met by the bitter remem- 
brance that he neither knew nor cared to know 
any thing of her. Utterly desolate on earth, 
she looked up to heaven, and found that dark 





open wide the eyes of your lady-patronesses to | 


And savage indeed he looked; but Margaret | 


|also. For some months she had called herself 
| Christian, and walked straitly, and somewhat 
sternly and sourly, in the way of her new faith, 
She had it in theory that God was merciful and 
full of compassion, and now in her need she 

| looked up to him as to one a great way off, and 
found only space. In her distress she went to 
Mrs. Ransom : 

‘**T am forsaken both of heaven and earth,” 
she cried; ‘*God will not answer me.” 

‘* Because you are looking too far off,” said 
the widow, simply. ‘God is not far from ey- 
ery one of us; not shut out from us by clouds 

| and everlasting burnings. Neither is it, as you 
have said, an angry Lord scourging you for your 
sins; but Christ, who died for you, gently put- 
ting away the excuses one by one with which 
you try to bar him out. He is not punishing, 
but teaching. He took from you your fortune, 
and then you came to him, because you must 
lean on something, but coldly, unlovingly, only 
when you could not rely on yourself. Now he 
is trying to win you from your self-reliance. He 
{has darkened your eyes, and made your way 
| hard, and now he says, ‘Commit thy way unto 
| the Lord; trust also in him, and he shall bring 
jit to pass. Rest in the Lord, and wait patient- 
ly for him.’ Put your hand in his, and he will 
| guide you from your foolish ways into his bless- 
jed peace. Oh, believe that he is close by you, 
and that he is very pitiful. You know he does 
not willingly afflict or grieve. . With every 
temptation comes the way to escape from it; 
| and he will not suffer that bad man to hurt you. 
Even if, in his blindness, he closes one way 
against you, it is only that another and a better 
way may be opened. Mark—a better way!” 
‘If I only had faith!” sighs poor Margaret. 
| And indeed there was need. ‘Those who had 
disliked her beauty, or held themselves affronted 
by her hauteur, took up eagerly enough Philip’s 
| dark hints, mysterious silences, and outspoken 
calumnies. It is easy to find causes of discon- 
tent, and they sprang up now like the dragon’s 
teeth. Finally, after the proper amount of 
buzzing, whispering, and debating, Miss Brede- 
rode was requested to resign; and the world 
was before her again—a magnificent prospect, 
but indefinite. Niche No. 2 was hard to find, 
and she expended money in advertisements and 
profitless journeys in vain. The winter proved 
a hard one. Mrs. Ransom and Margaret, now 
| regarded as one of the little family, sewed night 
and day; yet, with all their toil and care, hard- 
ly kept the wolf from the door. Misfortunes are 
sociable. Mrs. Ransom fell ill. For weeks the 
daily struggle for bread and all the household 
toil devolved on Margaret. Her strength was 
not of that pitiful kind that faints in the day of 
adversity, but the little house was now like a 
besieged garrison with the enemy already in the 
citadel: cold and hunger were within, all man- 
ner of unfavorable circumstances pressing from 
without; and though the garrison would have 
had the option of surrender, it was not sé easy 
to stop living. 
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At this juncture came two letters: one from | 
Philip, which Margaret passed over unread ; the | 
other from Mrs. Sefton, a former patroness of | 
the select school. Some one of taste was re- 
quired at Sefton Hall to trim ball-dresses, ar- | 
range tableaux, and devise costumes. Mrs. 
Ransom was known to be still in bed, and Mrs. 
Sefton had exhibited special spite toward Mar- | 
garet; but unfortunately Taste is not in market, | 
like Spaulding’s glue, and no other way offering | 
itself out of the dilemma, an indefinite order was | 
sent to Mrs. Ransom, to be filled by the person | 
whom it most concerned. Margaret would in- 
finitely have preferred scrubbing far-off and un- 
known floors at three shillings per day; but in 
their desperate need she had gone to God, plead- 
ing his promises, and he had sent her, not floors 
in answer, but Mrs. Sefton’s order; and, pangs 
of pride excepted, the ordeal proved not so try- 
ing as she had thought. There was singing, 
chattering, and bustling not a little, and steps 
sounding continually near her door, but only 
once in a week’s stay was her sanctum invaded. 
A notable exception, as it chanced, however, 
surprising Margaret, as Destiny seems fond of 
doing; silent when invoked, eluding expecta- 
tion, to stand before us, face to face, when most 
forgotten. Hours had Margaret spent in burn- 
ing thought of what yet might be; and on this 
dull, sad-colored morning, when busy with no- 
thing but a headache and tulle flounces— But 
we are ahead of events. 

There came a rapid silken rush and rustle 
along the hall, a dropping fire of giggles and 
exclamations, and a vision of eyes, Oriental in 
depth and blackness, roused into fire and sparkle, 
cheeks flushed into the scarlet of pomegranates, 
teeth showing dazzlingly through pouting lips, 
abundant hair loose from sparkling side-combs, 
and white arms, trim waist, and rounded bust, 
brought into loveliest outline, as Nannie Sefton, 
closely followed by a gentleman, took breathless 
refuge in a corner, holding something crushed 
in rosy fingers high above her head, and crying, 

**You shall not have it! I will not give it 
up!” 

‘* But I must have if}’’ returned a voice that 
made Margaret start. 

‘*No, a thousand times, unless you promise 
to tell me why you can so—ah! oh! for shame! 
you are a wretch! you have hurt my fingers!” 
as, catching her suddenly, her persecutor wrest- 
ed the prize from her grasp, and safely bestowed 
it in his pocket. Miss Sefton looked at her fin- 
gers, pouted, and, for the first time, chose to see | 
Margaret, who had risen, and was looking very 
pale. 

‘“*Oh, Miss Brederode !” 

At that name the gentleman turned with the 
quickness of thought, looked, exclaimed, and, 
with one stride across the room, had her hands 
and was holding them fast. And Margaret, 
flushing and paling by turns, stood, absolutely 





unable to bring out a word; for this was James 
Moorefield, radiant, triumphant; and he had | 
found her thin, hollow-eyed, shabby, the blonde | 


loveliness gone that he had admired, the very 
fingers that he held hardened with toil, a serv- 
ant in the house of his friends. She had nei- 
ther strength nor courage to speak. She was 
only anxious to get away. 

Miss Sefton stepped back a pace or two, raised 
her eye-glass, and carefully surveyed the tableau. 

‘* Why do you not speak ?” asked James, very 
low. ‘Are you still unrelenting? Have you 
been here all the time ?”’ 

Margaret bent her head in answer to this last. 

‘* Dr. Moorefield, the horses are ready,” here 
observed Miss Sefton, in a remarkably clear 
voice. 

And looking up, there was the groom enframed 
in the doorway, eyes and mouth in extremity for 
an adequate expression of astonishment. The 
Doctor colored to the very temples, and dropped 
the thin, passive hands, red with the pressure 
of his. Gathering up her flowing skirts, Miss 
Sefton brushed past Margaret with looks of an- 
gry scorn; and after a moment's silent hesita- 
tion he followed. Five minutes’ work, all this 
that has taken so long to tell, and then Mar- 
garet was alone with her dizzy thoughts. She 
took up her sewing—threw it down again. Work 
that day she neither could nor would; and put- 
ting on her bonnet, she went home to indulge in 
her pleasant meditations in the security of her 
own room. Her subjects for contemplation were 
many and cheering. He had not forgiven her. 
Triumph had shone clearly in his eyes, not pity 
or tenderness. He had left her without even 
a good-by, lest he should offend Miss Sefton. 
Clearly he was fond of her. She had seen his 
fingers linger on Miss Sefton’s, his hair brush 
her cheek; and, having seen it, had met him 
with paleness and blushes, downcast looks, and 
a ridiculous sentimentality—had lacked even the 
self-respect to keep her own secret. It was not 
sufficiently intolerable that she should love this 
man, to whom her love was valueless, but she 
must needs advertise it in her looks; lest he 
should not be sufficiently sure of his triumph, 
she must point it out to him. This was worse 
than all the rest. Poverty, injustice, desolation 
dwindled beside this burning, unbearable shame, 
that made her cheeks glow and tingle even there 
in the twilight of her room. She grew so rest- 
less under the torture that she could no longer 
abide the shelter she had sought, and went down 
to the parlor, There the blinds were already 
closed, but lights were not yet in, and the fire- 
light made but little headway against the shad- 
ows. Groping her way to the piano she began 
to sing, but stepped, with a cry of terror, as a 
deep voice near her joined in the refrain. 

**T have been waiting here an hour,” said the 
voice. ‘*I would not let them call you. I wish- 
ed to surprise you.” 

James Moorefield again—his voice, at least. 
She put out a cold and trembling hand. 

“Come to the fire-light. I believe that you 
are a ghost.” But her eyes sunk before his 
even as she spoke; for she read there triumph 
indeed, but loving triumph, not the mean ex- 
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ultation of which she had so ungenerously ac- 
cused him. 

‘‘T have seen you several times before,” he 
said, softly. ‘‘I have met you twice on the 
road, and last Sunday, at church, I stood close 
beside you; but one would think you had made 
a covenant with your eyes never to look to the 
right or the left.” 

‘IT can hardly think how you knew me, I 
am so changed.” 

‘*No, only you are thinner, and wear a care- 
taking, anxious look that cuts me to the heart. 
I fancy, too, you are not quite so mutinous, at 
least in look, though you have not gained in 
civility. You have not said once that you were 
glad to see me.” 

‘“* How do you know that I am ?” 

‘I do not. You are past finding out. I 
am, though,” suddenly drawing her close to 
him, ‘‘happy, more than happy. All winter I 
have been searching for you in Chicago. Du- 
pleix told me you were there.” 

Margaret started, but checked the words on 
her lips. 

**To think,” he went on, ‘‘that I should find 
you here—” 

** And Miss Sefton?” she interrupted, some- 
what irrelevantly. 

He smiled, and drew a crumpled ball from 
his pocket. 

‘*These were what I rescued this morning.” 
The gloves that she had given him on the night 
of her last féte. She knew them on the in- 
stant. 

** You kept those ?” 

**T had no other souvenir of you.” 

The golden head dropped lightly on his shoul- 
der. 

‘*T was wrong then,” she said, softly. ‘I 
have longed often to ask your forgiveness. I 
don’t care about equality and making conditions 
now. Iam very glad to rest.” 

**Poor little thing!” quoth the Doctor, ca- 
ressing the soft cheek and sunny hair. ‘‘I need 
to ask your pardon too. I should have seen 
that you were combating a wind-mill, not a 
principle, and had more patience.” 

So they sat contentedly in the shadow, the 
silence unbroken except by the crackling of the 
fire, and once by an arch voice. 

‘© You have not asked me yet if I will obey.” 

‘* There is no need.” 





A THEORY WORKED OUT. 


L 

\ Y refusal of Asher Alleyne was the legiti- 

mate result of much romance reading and 
considerable nursing of ideals—two exercises 
whose ultimate issue had been the establish- 
ment of my theory of love, as applying to my 
own destined experience in the matter. Out 
from the nebule of men I felt that one must 
come whose face and figure should wear an in- 
stant pleasingness in my eyes beyond those of | 
any hitherto seen or to be seen forever thereaft- | 





er. Behind them would lie surely a soul to the 
extremest limit of fallible mortal capacity, strong 
and earnest—a soul so high that through all the 
years I should feel its hand stretched out above 
me, perpetually leading me on to altitudes I 
should never else have reached. What a scope 
for fancy lay in delineation of the externals of 
this coming man! I never saw a handsome 
feature, an air graceful or noble, but I appro- 
priated it to him minus the drawbacks accom- 
panying its actual possessor. 

But I was not an empty-headed nonentity by 
any means. The very fact of Asher Alleyne’s 
having been satisfied at my side in so many leis- 
ure hours of the past two years was proof enough 
of this. I could keep pace with him, if not in 
the man’s deep stride, yet with the woman's 
nervous multiplied step, in all themes of which 
men and women talk. I had gone with him 
abreast.in threading the subtleties of Locke and 
Bacon's explanation of the how, and why, and 
wherefore of the soul for the body, and the body 
for the soul. And there were lighter hours for 
crowning with flewers of poesy, whose nooks, in 
their best and most eternal freshness, none knew 
better where to seek than he. I, sitting at his 
side free of heart, would listen as he rhymed the 
passionate cadences of the love and longing the 
strongest hearts had so felt and told of. 

If in his heart there sprung up the assertion, 
‘* And thus I feel for thee,” the response, ‘‘ And 
I for thee,” never echoed in the faintest out of 
mine. Asher Alleyne was not a man to catch 
and hold the fancy of fair women by their will 
as much as his; he was in every outward par- 
ticular a plain man. One whom none are sur- 
prised to find single at any age, and he was get- 
ting past his first youth a little. He was not a 
fascinating homely man, or a surfacely brilliant 
one in conversation; though whatever seemed 
visibly to want saying he said always and well. 

He was in nowise demonstrative, not even in 
that oftenmost effective particular the eyes. He 
never ‘‘ made eyes” on any occasion; indeed I 
scarcely knew the color of those organs, though 
I remember once seeing his eyes—not turned 
on me, however—with an expression I had nev- 
er beheld or thought of in them before, as I 
made an end of the story of some man alone 
who ‘saw the light in happy homes,” and felt 
such radiance not for him. I had always lived 
in the fullest of that kind of radiance, and 
thought there must be a great difference in his 
life and mine to make such a lonesome, empty 
look in his eyes possible; thinking also that he 
must find his year after year of boarding-house 
life even less heartsome than most men. Yet, 
further than friendship and its degree of sym- 
pathy went, it was not my affair. And soI sat 


in his presence, unthinking of him, my heart 
mail-clad in far-off dreams of a man to come 
and blessed things to be. 

And I too thrilled and glowed as he read words 
that stir up women’s hearts, and wished, with a 
yearning that was almost a prayer, for the time 
when the full realization of these dainty dreams 
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should come to me in the voice that read of them| I had found no occasion to gainsay it, and 
—should glow upon me out of the eyes which | Ralph Hasseltine came to me bringing in his 


held the answering soul of my beloved. | face and figure, not only those fuir outlines 
And like unto what similitude was this cho- which one need but see to read and approve, 
sen one to be? | but general society’s verdict of what I prized in- 


So far different from the plain, grave man, | finitely more—a true and genial soul. Others 
who one day, after his voice had rung for me) had appeared thus furnished forth—but Ralph 
the last exquisite chime of ‘‘ The Lady Gerald-| Hasseltine! I suppose few girls who have 
ine’s Courtship,” turned to me with the quiet | | nursed ideals have ever met any thing specially 
of a cool nature, or the still molten glow of an | like them; but I do not think any man alive 
exceeding great desire (I never thought which), | could have come nearer mine externally than 
asked me to make Ais life crowned and radiant, Ralph Hasseltine. 
as the generous woman of the rhyme had done | As I had fore-dreamed, the great Aurora of 
that other man’s. So far different was he from | passion flushed up into the waiting sky of my 
the man in my dreams-elect to make me at heart | life simultaneous with his first appearing. So 
queen and regnant, that I, with no thought for | speedily that I think I began to love him before 
him but nature’s selfish cry, ‘‘ Thyself first of | he consciously knew me at all. His voice had 
all!” strong and instant in me, replied, surprised, | attracted me first. A little wearied by a rather 
but unhesitating and calmly, slow evening out I had left the played-out faces, 

“Oh no, Mr. Alleyne, that never can be.” and going into the book-room began a search for 

He saw with evident unpreparedness and pain | somewhat with a fresher flavor, albeit it had lain 
how new and unthought-of his proposition was. | a hundred years or more. 

Ve had tallied so well in so many thoughts and Somebody played at the piano, and he care- 
pursuits, that he forgot to take account of how | lessly caught up the tag-end of the tune and add- 
muck of a girl’s heart might be left given over| ed words. It was a voice a young girl likes to 
to dreams of which he could have no knowledge. | hear, telling her, however little she may analyze 
He rose up from his chair, and laid the book | the fact, of great store of life and freshness and 
down quietly, and stood for a minute before me, | readiness for passion. I turned from the books 
and said, and took position where I could see him in the 

‘‘T suppose pride ought to prompt me to go| parlor. The figure, carried with the subtle ease 
out from before you at once and forever, even| of gentlemanhood, seemed perfect. The soft 
though I can not tell you, if I would, how great} light from the chandelier fell on his graceful 
a gift God has denied me through your words. | head and gave his locks the true hero's purple 
Some better man may win you; but be sure of | black. I knew him, having heard his name 
this—there never will be a man who through | and social fame before. I did not find the lat- 
every circumstance of his life could need you| ter belied when I met him in parlor-talk and 
more sorely ; to whom your life woul] have been | presence that night and thereafter. 

a richer endowment; to whom your love would I began to wonder if it was at all thus Asher 
have been a more sufficient possession; whose} Alleyne had felt in our first acquaintance ; for 
heart would have folded you in more closely, or| long before Ralph Hasseltine gave me vow for 
have been more entirely satisfied in you.” vow I loved him. I loved him—the fact declared 

And so he went, and as concerned being | itselfin me with still persistence when away from 
worthily touched by them, or feeling a true es-| him. It sprang up to my face in glowing asser- 
timate of their value, I heard his words as if | tion when I met him, even in the street. Around 
I had not heard them; though they woke in me| him centred the gathered halo of all the truth 
a sympathy which made me regret that he had | and tenderness, the depth and loftiness of soul 
felt a necessity through me which I could never | which I had ever seen or read as man’s posses- 
fill, and brought the best gift of his humanity to| sion. I loved him as only they love who have 
one by whom it was unneeded and unasked. read wise books, have planned high labors and 
great joys for their lives, and feel some innate 

I. breadth of soul which only needs right kinship 

A man’s position in society—what people say | to gain fall expansion. I felt the fulfillment 
of him, his appearance and doings—has a near-| of my utmost dream the night I felt his arm 
er connection with most young-lady likings than | around me, and his lips seal the ‘I love you” 
they are aware or would confess. True, there} they had just uttered upon mine. 
are women who have grown into loving men 
whom the world know not, or knowing, fail to Il. 
favor; but they are somewhat the exception. It was a most fair fabric I began straightway 
For a young lady to hear of a man possessing, | to weave. New thoughts and wishes revealed 
in full degree allotted to separate mortals, the | themselves full-grown in the light of this new 
gifts of intellect and feature desirable in man,| Aurora. A wife—ah, word most subtly sweet! 
does not inspire in her commonly the desire to | The light of one more happy home to shine forth 
avoid him strictly. We all have an impression, | in the land. That happy home—there was one 
and doubtless in the main correct, that the ver-| special picture of it I had at heart which I was 
dict general society passes upon a member is| continually stealing in to contemplate. It was 
usually just. te scene of long evenings after daylights and 
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their duties overpast and well fulfilled. One 
only beside me, who should be to me as I to 
him, my sufficient possession ; having whom my 
heart should acknowledge no other want in the 
world outside, however active my work there 
might be, and however pleasant a welcome I 
might there have. For this one should walk 
with me into all realms of thought and feeling 
—should join me in all study and research com- 
mon to man—should penetrate with me the ut- 
most limits of those spiritual glories whereon a 
man can look and live. Together we would 
enter upon life—together smile in its serene 
joys—and together meet and comfort one an- 
other under its inevitable and thick-coming | 
woes. Ever minding to help each other, keep 
in view that it is not to live care-free and at 
ease, but to show all souls within our utmost | 
reaeh that life is worthy the noblest and holiest 
living—since Christ died for it—that shall gain | 
for us at last the ineffable sentence, ‘‘ Servants 
of God, well done!” 

Such union were indeed of love. We could 
not be married at’ once, and the tender flowers 
of courtship had a whole year to blossom in. | 
What a blessed, prosperous season I felt this 
would be! We had taken one another, each in- 
stinctively conscious of the other’s merits ; doubt- 
less, yet for all, as it were, upon trust. 

Well, Ralph came to me almost daily. The 
warmest maid could not have desired a more 


rising over the serene atmosphere in the sky of 
my love. It was not the occasional, and so 
pardonably freakish, disinclination to consider 
weighty topics, and take sober views of life and 
its objects, the most efficient feel now and then. 
The little gayeties, courtesies, and successes of 
surface-life, street and drawing-room butterfly- 
life, seemed sufficient for him. He reigned a 
prince in these, and it was for such supremacy 
society had given him his diploma. Under an 
exterior which, in its winning grace and perfec- 
tion, seemed the fitting outdard type of noble 
actualities, behind there lay a mind which, 
though not bad, was light and shallow. 

But I had built my castle, ‘‘en Espagne” 
though it were, quite too firmly to admit of its 
toppling about my ears at once. Did I not love 
as I had so long planned to love? Had not the 
divine afflatus entered in and possessed my 
soul as thoroughly as that soul was capable of 
being filled ? Then let that be sufficient for me. 
| But it was not. I felt it plainer and plainer ey- 
ery day. For the physical and earthly kind of 
love Ralph Hasseltine answered abundantly, and 
was capable of inspiring no higher save to the 
| mind of fancy solely. It had seemed to me that 

it would be so blessed to draw nearer and nearer 
|to him mentally and spiritually in those quiet 
hours when common talk was done. But com- 
mon talk done, with Ralph, all was done. 





impassioned and demonstrative lover; but I had 
an instinct that we could not wisely spend a 
year in caresses, even if their zest and freshness 


did not fail us. 
him seated reasonably distant. 
was joy enough to watch, and catch in mine 
now and then, the various expression of a pair 
of the most matchless eyes which ever opened 
on the world; getting by heart the while every 
turn of his face and figure. But we can look 
our fill upon the fairest picture, and this was 
Ralph Hasseltine’s pictorial phase simply; and 
the beholding it was not the deepest human en- 
joyment, pleasant as it was. 

Two months of constant intercourse wore off 
the dazzling novelty of our new relation; and I 
began to feel the old everyday spiritual and lit- 
erary wants coming back. Wants not to be filled 
by the most sparkling talk about the weather, 
acquaintances, society in general, and one’s self 
in particular; and most curiously it seemed to 
me, it was difficult to lead Ralph off these 
topics, though I had not at first noticed his 
habitual adherence to them. 

I put into the hands of my handsome lover— 
through college long ago—one of the essays Mr 
Alleyne and I used to read together, begging 
him to adorn the learned sentences with the 
beauty of his voice. Flattered, he read a page 
or two, when I, fallen into full enjoyment of 
the ample thoughts it held, was startled by his 
throwing the book carelessly down, with the sim- 
ple explanation of ‘‘ Bosh!” 

It was from this evening, I think, that I be- 
gan to feel the shade of the hand-breadth cloud 





So for the most part I kept | 
And for me it 


He little thought how he startled my heart 
by a quiet, careless speech of his about ‘‘ how 
deucedly humdrum some folks made their mar- 
| ried lives;” laughingly declaring, “we would 
|show society that people need not necessarily 
|mope in duet for the rest of their lives in the 
| back-parlor because they had answered affirma- 
| tively, in the presence of witnesses, some polite 
inquiries in the Prayer-Book. His little wife 
}need not think he was going to make her bury 
her beauty just because she had given him its 
guardianship. No; it would be his first ambi- 
tion to display his treasure—and himself besides, 
I know you are thinking,” he added, gayly. 
‘¢ Well, it will be but an old trick of an old dog, 
who enjoys it too well to wish to be taught 
anew.” 

His first ambition! What sort of realization, 
then, was my heart-picture and life-programme 
like to mee{? I would not believe—I absolute- 
ly would not believe—that there was no more 
in Ralph Hasseltine than he showed out in those 
hours. Silently, anxiously, as if the one hope 
of my life depended on the happy issue, I tried 
him test by test. 

He was a pretty good Christian, he thought: 
neither lied nor stole, and liked church-going 
first-rate. It was delightfully soothing and com- 
fortable there at first; and when the dominic 
began to make a fellow quake on the crimson 
velvet cushion, it carried out the rule of con- 
trasts capitally. It was not difficult to imagine 
the angelic element of religion in the ladies’ 
faces there, unless the sun threw the shade of a 
green or yellow window across them. It was a 





self-evident fact, he thought, that if a fellow 





minded his own business and did the best he 
could he would be saved; and it was only dys- 
peptic fools who bothered their heads with con- 
troversy and theological metaphysics. 

And, according to my lover’s standard, he 
was doing ‘‘ the best he could.” Perhaps it was 
scarcely the province of his lady-love to ask him 
what worthy share he was taking in the world’s 
great, hard, necessary Christian work, which lay 
out for his doing plain before him—in what 
particular his life differed from that of those of 
old Greece and Rome, whose bitter condemna- 
tion was in being ‘‘lovers of ease more than 
lovers of God.” 

If she did not ask him, she asked herself, with 
reluctant half question, willing to admit but one 
answer. That answer did not atallcome. Put- 
ting aside, as I was enabled to do in this strait 
of life, mere physical passion, I saw that there 
was not that in Ralph Hasseltine which would 
warrant me, as a Christian and true to God, nor 
even as a woman and true to him, in carrying 
out the promise I had made him to join my life 
to his and make it even as his. 

My life like his! Why, he was the content- 
ed epitome of the trifling, unresulting, to-day-liv- 
ing existence I was trying to prune away in my- 
self to give room for a worthier growth. 

And yet how could I give him up, this hand- 
some, winsome, sunshine-loving mortal? I let 
many weeks glide by, not seeing or willing to 
see just how. 

IV. 

We had a long winter evening before us, and 
having begun it by a lengthened tilt of light talk 
and goss‘p, I began to feel as they who, desiring 
wine, have tasted froth. 

‘* We have rattled long enough, have we not ? 
Ralph, suppose you give me and yourself a deep 
glimpse into a loving woman’s heart through 
these ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese ?’” 

He took up the book I offered him. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Browning!” said he, yawning. ‘‘ Bother 
take her and all the nonsensical crew who affect 
her and her kin—reservation of present compa- 
ny always understood.” 

And, replacing the book on the stand, he se- 
lected instead the finest apple in the dish, and, 
leaning indolently back in his chair, began par- 
ing it. A silence fell between us; he looked 
into the fire, and I into his eyes. They were 


the ideal eyes of the man I had so looked and | 


longed for. Did the soul of the man I had 
awaited lie behind them? 

I thought of a passage I had culled for re- 
membrance out of “‘ Adam Bede,” of eyes whose 
expression have no warrant or explanation in 
the soul beneath them. Eyes that seem to ex- 
press the joys and sorrows of foregone genera- 
tions—great thoughts and tendernesses—paired 


perhaps with pale eyes which can say nothing: 


eyes full of meanings not their own, just as a na- 


tional language may be instinct with poetry un- | 


felt by the lips that use it. Were these Ralph 
Hasseltine’s eyes? What else were they? I 
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| could not perhaps find the substance, the readity 
| of their expression in the world, and should I 
| take the semblance of it, and teach myself con- 
| tent ? 
| No! not if I walked emptily to my last day 
on earth. 

| As I thought these things my lover finished 
| the apple and threw the core upon the grate. 
| We both watched it crisp and char away in the 
| blaze. So my dream had burned into black- 
all the soul and freshness gone out of it. 
I took off my thimble and rolled up my sew- 
ing, putting all in the work-box and shutting 
down the lid; then rising from my chair and 
going around the table I stood before my lover. 
He reached out his arm with a caressing motion 
wishing to draw me close, and I refusing, the 
thought struck me sorely, that it was the arm 
which had clasped the sweetest hopes of my life 
into my heart, and must fail now forevcr from 
its office. 

** Ralph,” I began at once, ‘‘I told you I 
loved you, and as far as flesh and sense is con- 
cerned I love you still. But the true Ralph 
Hasseltine—he who after this visible one has 
fallen into dust—after the fair earth itself has 
waxed old like a garment, and been folded away 
as a vesture, I do not love. And so you will 
absolve me from my promise as freely as I feel I 
can ask it of you, since the seeing with which I 
made it was as if I had not seen.” 

He sprang to his feet amazed, remonstrating, 
protesting, and soon, with hurt pride and dis- 
appointment working high in him, angry. 

Was this, then, the legitimate work of such 
great souledness as I had always professed? If 
I had been a thoughtless highflown, and more 
like common folks, perhaps I might have kept 
my faith a little better. 

He could not understand me, even in this; 
and loth as I was to let him go forth in anger, I 
felt it impossible to prevent it by any thing 
short of retraction. And so the graceful figure 
which had brought such great joys in to me, 
which I had loved with almost “ inordinate af- 
fection,” went out over my threshold to return 
no more forever. 

If I had known him less well my heart would 
have been sorer for him than for myself. But 
though he loved me as such men may love, I 
felt he did not needme. His soul was not enough 
in capacity to feel a lack of which a true woman 
alone could be’the complement. I was to him 
but one of the many pleasant things of life, and 
losing me enough remained for his full desert. 


ness 


V. 

What thousands of women have sat before 
slowly dying fires far into nights, as I sat on the 
one where I, by my own will but not wish, had 
laid the dear dream of my theory upon the altar of 
holocaust, and watched its fair proportions drop 
into annihilation. And it was gone with no 
whit less bitter a sense of loss and failure than 
if it had been true, and of substantial and logic- 
al base. As it was, I had staked my happiness 
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and satisfaction so thoroughly upon my experi- 
ence of its success, that when, after beginning 
to be wrought out so nobly, it had failed and 
fallen, I felt as if all the rest went with it. 


At least I felt so in the lonesome hours before | 


the waning fire. But other days dawned, and 
the great strong march of life went on—neither 
had beauty and joy failed out of it for such as 
were willing to take it without too fastidious 
selection. It was not in my nature, as in many 
women’s, to fail or suffer, and by smothering and 
ignoring the matter get over it. 
to argue it out before I could forget it. 
took my old theory of love in hand, and held it 
up to my tests of religion and logic. 

I found that, though applying the former gauge 
to all things else, I had hitherto neglected to do 
it here. I believe I had unconsciously consid- 
ered love—being ‘‘in love’—the romantic pas- 
sion I had sought, as the one thing out of Scrip- 
ture province. Now looking in the Bible for 
warrant for my theory of love, I found none what- 


soever: this choosing one fallible mortal from | 


among the rest, and investing him—nay, the 
very trifies his hand touched—with a sort of 
sacredness above all else. 

This willingness to bring all the heart’s pas- 
sion, and kindliness, and effort, and lavish them 
on one man to the exclusion of others. What 
else can be that ‘‘inordinate affection” against 
which we are warned? And yet in this prov- 
ince of marriage we find there a degree of affec- 
tion allowed, nay, demanded, second only in its 
degree to that we give toGod. And yet parallel 
with this is the requisite and problem of the 
Christian life on earth, how to impart the larg- 
est share of happiness and progress to the great- 
est number without thought for self, assured 
that when one puts the question of private hap- 
piness out of their hands, God takes it into his 
and gives most blessed answer. 

In the matter of love and marriage I had con- 
sidered my own pleasure solely, without thought 
of furthering the cause to which I had pledged | 
all my life’s issues and efforts. And now I came 
to see that the selection and marrying of a hus- | 
band, while not to be undertaken without great | 
personal preference and pleasure, involves a | 
greater privilege and duty, and is guided by a | 
higher and surer rule than that of being blindly | 
“in love.” 

This certainly was a great help to recovery, 
and together with my thoroughly healthy na- 
ture, soon restored me to a very enjoyable at- 
mosphere of being, though the rainbow colors 
had faded or lay very far back in it now. 

ret I was all woman, and being such had 
heart and hope. I do not care what women 
say. I know there never has been one yet, not 
dwarfed away from the likeness of that wonder- 
ful first one, whose ‘‘ nature in her so wrought” 
in her days of pureness, that she, and they after | 
her, have recognized a life shared with a good 
man not only their own wish but his right and 
desert. And so, even putting the question of 
personal happiness in the matter (which I did 





My relief was | 
So I) 


| great ? 


|not do) aside, I felt it would be perfectly safe 
|upon the basis of thorough liking to join my 
life to that one which of all others I could most 
bless. 

And now for the first time, in their true inter- 
pretation, I understood Asher Alleyne’s parting 
words. He had spoken from a stand-point and 
with a knowledge I had not gained. Able now, 
in the light of my new experience, to see men 
with a truer vision, I began to bring Asher Al- 
leyne to the test, as I had done Ralph Hasseltine. 

I analyzed the hours we had spent in the old 
time. Was not here a man whose purpose in 
life—more firmly held and truly wrought—was 
identical with my own? For sharing and fur- 
thering every worthy aspiration—for all quiet 
hours, no less than bitter straits of life—could 
| not a woman put her hand in his and say ‘ Suf- 
| ficient ?” 

Yet could it be possible that in this plain man 
lay the true world of realization, which, over- 
looking him wholly, ‘I had located so far be- 
yond him.” Did the best proof I could give to 
God of my devotion to him, in giving joy to his 
creatures, come to me through Asher Alleyne ? 

I sat alone in my room with these thoughts 
in mind and the Bible in my hand. As I looked 
down upon its open page I remembered, curious- 
ly enough, the good man who all his life re- 
frained from marriage because declaring the 
book should guide him in the matter through 
the text he, closing the book and placing his 
finger upon, should open at, found it tell of him 
who fell at the threshold of his bridal chamber 
dead, I did not believe in that sort of thing at 
all; yet the impulse came upon me strongly all 
at once, to decide this question of Christian 
service in the selection of a husband if possible 
in the same way, and to take the text I opened 
upon, if it had any bearing at all upon the sub- 
ject, as conclusive. And it was in no spirit of 


| trifling or irreverence that I placed my finger 


between the leaves of the New Testament, and 
holding it firmly opened upon the words: 

‘*Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye do it unto me.” 

I was most astonished! ‘One of the /east 
of these.” As mortal could judge of mortal, 
Asher Alleyne stood in God’s sight as one of his 
first and best approved, and as such must not 
recompense for joy bestowed on him be doubly 
But I could not believe it, this em- 
phatic, uncompulsionaryysharply to the point 
text. Such things, of course, must commonly be 
mere coincidence; and if such, are not like to 


| happen twice: so I will try again, and if I find 


another passage which tallies with this text I 
shall deem it sufficient. 

I made the trial farther back in the book this 
time, and opened upon the words of God’s holy 
apostle, Paul, commending to another the broth- 
er of his affliction. 

‘* Which in time past was to thee unprofitable, 
but now profitable to thee and to me: whom I 
have sent again: thou therefore receive him. 
But without thy mind would I do nothing; that 





thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, | t 


but willingly. For perhaps he therefore de- 
parted for a season, that thou shouldest receive | 
him forever. Not now as a servant, but above 
a servant, a brother beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto thee, both in the flesh, 
and in the Lord ?” 


[had my answer. I took it as from the Lord. | 
“Not of necessity, but willingly.” Oh, most 
willingly! I felt at my very soul the strong true 
spirit that, through no desert of mine, and in 
spite of my blindness, had been given to me of 
God. Over my life I felt the soft clasping of a | 
great content. For though this man had gone | 
from me finally, I never doubted for a moment 
now that he had been my appointed and chosen 
from the first, withheld from me till I had learned | 
to hold him at his worth, as I could not do under 
those fantastic lights of fancy; but the silver day 
had come, and in it I wrote to him simply: 

“Colors seen by candlelight do not look the 
same by day.” 

And he came back to me and took his old 
place at my side, and a new one in my heart, 
not given till reason—religion even—dictated, 
but once given passing beyond the province of 
reason and will, into that of love. 

By my former theory, and that of many people, 
I am not ‘‘in love ;” yet it will be the sweetest, | 
no less than the proudest day of my life, when I 
come to stand beside this plain man, and call 
him ‘*my husband.” 





INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
FRUIT. 
“There are two principal avenues to knowledge—the 
study of words, and the study of things.” 
\ HAT a vast difference it would make in | 
our lives if we could be persuaded that 
the study of things would really reduce one half 
the evils and annoyances we complain of so un- 
remittingly! Allowing this, we must feel that, 
next to His holy words, should stand in our 
comprehensions the works of His hands—the 
things He has made — has endowed with life, 
decked in gorgeous hues, and sown broadcast 
over the earth, to glorify and magnify his name 
through the Beautiful. Says Paley: ‘‘ The pro- 
duction of beauty was as much in the Creator’s 
mind in painting a butterfly or in studding a 
beetle, as in giving symmetry to the human 
frame or graceful curves to its muscular cover- 
ing.” No matter where we cast our eyes—over 
the hills, down in the valleys, beside the rivers, 
on the loud-sounding sea-shore, in the forests, 
the garden, the orchard, around us, above us, 
below us, every where, in the very space through 
which your eyes are now peering and yet can not 
see, are His works—the things He has made. 
To analyze these, to watch the agents, to en- 
deavor to trace the laws by which Nature per- 
forms her duties; to consider the productions 
around us—the things that are living and work- 
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| their beauty and value. 
a thing the child has, is of the fruit of which he 
reads that grew so wondrously in the Garden 
of Eden; and the last grasp the aged hold of 
earth is the fruit which cooled and refreshed the 
exhausted frame. 
dear to all—those of the hot-house to the rich 
man, and those of the fields and woods to the 
poor, 
must be most seriously felt by both. 
look abroad over various lands, we must see great 
apprehensions looming on all sides—the disap- 
pearance of one kind here, and the total de- 









here any which can compare with its fruits ? 


How many senses are gratified through their 


nediym !—Taste, smell, sight, touch, magnify 
The first reflection on 


These luxuries of Nature are 


Any deterioration or evil befalling them 
Yet if we 


struction of another in an opposite quarter; 
owing, we may presume, to the changes of cli- 
mate and the clearing away of other food upon 
which many injurious insects previously existed. 
Here now before us may be brought the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What has become of those once re- 
nowned and luscious peaches of Long Island 
which many of us can remember—huge trees 
which youngsters had to climb to procure the 
finest fruit?” Did they belong to the Indians, 
and have they followed them to the Spirit-land? 
Long Island has a few ghosts of peach-trees left, 
as many parts of the Italian shore have remem- 
brances of the famous but long-departed olive. 
What sorrowful murmurs reach us from sunny 
France about their fast-declining grapes! Trop- 
ical fruits too, are, 

** Like angels’ visits, few and far between." 

Some seasons scarcely any; at others, brighter 
hopes for the lovers of fruit arise. Here, in the 
midst of once an apple country—the far-famed 
Eastern States—apples are becoming scarce, and 
good apples resemble those for which the fleet- 
footed Atlanta lost the race. 

As for the delicious drink with which every 
jolly farmer could, once on a time, toast his 
own hospitality with the stranger, ‘‘ New En- 
gland cider,” we are too temperate even to think 
of it; and what puzzles a thinker the more is, 
what has been gained? O spirits of the once 
glorious cider-mill! speak out; tell us are your 
beams mouldering away, and your presses dry 
and decayed, and morality not a whit more ad- 
vanced than when your life-blood foamed in 
tankards on the festive board? What has been 
gained? High prices for those of moderate 
views, and who cultivate that which is left of 
their orchards. Indifference, carelessness, neg- 
lect have all lent their aid to destroy this beau- 
tiful gift of the ‘‘ Bounteous Mother.” 

Let us turn to some other causes which have 
assisted to increase this sad reduction of fruit; 
and if by placing a few things before your eyes 
I can induce you to study them, I feel assured 
the host of evils may in time be reduced. Close 
beside the evil is always found the good; and in 
many instances the shadow of the last entirely 
overcomes the former. 





ing beside us—is to study His word practically. 


Among all the delightful things of earth are | 


The first I shall present to you is an evil 
which every man who possesses an apple-tree, 
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from one extremity of the country to another, 
can examine at this time of writing under full 
operation. <A friend drops in with a parcel care- 
fully rolled up, opens it, and displays a huge 
nest crawling alive with a frightful caterpillar, 
devouring and destroying the apple-trees. Mes- 
sages come from others to ask, ‘‘ What shall be 
done?” Letters by every mail repeat the story, 
and yet this insect has been described, written 
about, by a score or more of authors for the last 
century ; and the remedy is so very simple—the 
free use of a penknife or a pruning-hook. 

The Clisiocampa Americana— ‘“ American 
Lackey Moth.” This insect has been supposed 
by some authors to be the same as the C. neus- 
trie of Europe; but this is not so. The various 
moths belonging to this genus in this country 
are very distinct. First, the manner in which 
the mother insect places the eggs on the branch. 
The neustrie has not a third as many; the lar- 
ve have red stripes, ours have none; the head 
of the same is pointed, ours square ; and other 
minute points which prove to a practical eye a 
distinction. Again, the mother moth has the 
white lines to bend in the middle, nearly touch- 
ing; ours has them almost straight. The neus- 
tria, on her lined wings, has the white lines 
once continued, which I have never met with 
in any specimen of ours. The name ‘ Lackey 
Moth” has been supposed to have arisen from 
the stripes on the caterpillar resembling the mot- 
ley dress of a serving man or lackey; but it is 
presumed from the act of being led—to follow 
in a line—like a procession of waiters. 

On leaving the nest early in the morning to 
feed, the largest and strongest worm moves out 
first; the rest follow very carefully in its trail 
wherever it leads, and return when sufficiently 
supplied with food in the same manner. The 
mother insect glues her eggs on twigs near the 
young wood, soliciting your pruning - hook; 
they are sloping in position at both ends, bulg- 
ing out sometimes in the centre, then again 
quite straight. The mass contains an immense 
number of eggs. I never counted them; but I 
have tried to count the caterpillars, and got 
weary when I reached two hundred, and found 
the mass very slightly diminished. As the eggs 
are being deposited a thin glue exudes with 
them, keeping them in position; and over the 
whole is passed and repassed a varnish quite 
transparent with small air pits, which are punc- 
tures for the young worms to press open when 
ready to emerge. It is quite soft when wet, 
and tastes precisely like the gum which exudes 
from old apple-trees, and no doubt is imbibed 
by the mother moth from the buds, and digest- 
ed for this purpose. She can be seen feeding 
three or four weeks before she deposits her eggs, 
and has the longest life of any moth I know. 
The eggs are hatched only during rains or very 
dewy mornings, when the varnish is soft; this 
likewise serves as food for them for several days, 
until they are stronger. They then follow a 
leader to a fork of a branch, where the nest is 





the notch. Every day finds the nest increas- 
ing; sheet over sheet is spread, leaving a round 
opening for egress. Into and between these 
layers of fine web they bestow themselves dur- 
ing the night and wet weather. This process 
continues until they eat sufficiently, when they 
separate, each to seek a place for transforma- 
tion—some in the bark on the tree, others in 
old palings. Often they wander a great dis. 
tance from the tree on which they were hatch- 
ed, dozens of cocoons having been found on an 
old shutter of a cellar. The worms must have 
traveled across two fields, in the last of which 
stood the only apple-tree for miles around. 
Every one exclaims about ‘the hideousness of 
the worm ;” but here people err. 

‘I have been crushing them all day,” said a 
friend; ‘‘they are too ugly to live.” 

‘*Look at this one crawling on the glass of 
the magnifier, and tell me what you see,” I re- 
plied. 

‘* Bless me, is it so? Why those spots must 
be real pearls laid on patches of black velvet. 
The line down its back is a pearly blue. And 
what rich, waving, golden lines on every side, 
all wrought into black velvet! The collar 
round the neck is likewise of gold; and those 
long hairs coming in tufts from a little yellow 
spot on the golden line which surrounds the 
pearls and velvet. There are tufts of pearly 
white hairs on both sides of the mouth; the 
dainty little black legs tipped with yellow. 
Why it is positively beautiful, and I see more 
to admire the longer I look. If beauty was 
catching, I have crushed out enough to-day to 
have rendered me an Adonis.” 

‘This is nothing new. The eye is ever mis- 
leading the judgment, if it is not educated for 
its mission. Those pearly spots will be blue 
after the next moulting—they moult four times. 
The lines of gold will be deeper, the black vel- 
vety spots richer, and the hairs fewer. In a 
word, it is a very handsome caterpillar.” 

They are said to eat any of the natural order 
of Rosacee trees and plants. This they may do 
if starved, but you can not bring one to perfec- 
tion or obtain a fine specimen of the moth from 
caterpillars thus fed. Some before me now de- 
monstrate it fully. Those fed on the apple have 
nearly attained their growth. Those fed on the 
cherry are sickly and meagre ; and those fed on 
plum are dying, half a dozen a day. The co- 
coon is woven of a pale yellow or nearly white 
silk, covered with a thin paste. Itis placed any 
where, if secure: it is so transparent you can see 
the chrysalis through it. Iam sure it does not 
require much stretch of fancy for you to discover 
much humility in its attitudes; exhibiting the 
habit of obedience, the conforming to the leader- 
ship of a superior, you might suppose it a repre- 
sentation of an Oriental making his salaam, or 
that of a well-bred ‘‘lackey.” The lower part 
is covered with short bristles standing erect. The 
moth, if a fine specimen, will be of a red-fox 
color, with the white bands clear and distinct ; 


begun, all huddling together, at first close in| the hind wings the same color, with dashes of a 
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darker shade over them. The fringe is alterp- 
ated in blocks of white and red. The thorax 
and abdomen are grayish, mixed with red. The 
males are always darker than the females. The 
antenne and feet are white with reddish hairs. 
The moths are generally seen the first week in 
July. The time varies when the belt of eggs is 
deposited. These remain over all winter, and 
are hatched early in the spring. They have eat 
their supply, and gone into cocoon about the 
second week in June. The time of feeding and 
transformation depends on the weather. In dry 
and warm seasons there are scarcely any of these 
worms to be seen. 

How easy it is to have none at any season, 
simply by examining your apple-trees, clipping 
the twigs off on which you discover the ring of 
eggsand burning them. A small amount of ob- 
servation and care are all the remedies you re- 
quire in this instance. 

The Carpocapsa, or, Carpocampa pomonella 
—‘‘ Apple-fruit Moth,” commonly called the 
““Codling Moth.” This insect belongs to the 
division of Tineites genus Pyralis of Fabricius. 
Some authors have placed it in the Tortrir or- 
der; which I consider an error: first, on account 
of the manner in which it folds its wings ; and, 
secondly, from its way of transforming. The 
Tortrices are strictly leaf rollers. The mother 
moth deposits her eggs in the eye or blossom end 
of the fruit, where it is most tender, dropping 
one at a time, going from branch to branch. It 
hatches in a few days, and begins to burrow its 
way directly to the core, where it commences to 
eat. At this period it is white with small black 
dots over it. It moults four times. After the 
last it becomes flesh-colored. The head, first and 
last segments, are brown now; the dots have all 
disappeared. By the time it is full-grown the 
apple in the interim is entirely destroyed, show- 
ing no mark exteriorly except an opening which 


it has gnawed to allow the air to enter to hasten | 


its decay. 


It now falls to the ground, when, if you are | 


looking after your orchard, you will hasten to 


gather all such apples, throwing them immedi- | 
ately into scalding water as food for your stock. | 
Many content themselves with throwing the ap- | 
ples as they are picked up to their stock; but | 
if they will take the trouble to examine the | 


wood around old palings, etc., they will discover 
hidden away many cocoons, the caterpillars hav- 
ing escaped before the apples were consumed/ 
By making this small exertion I have known an 
orchard deprived of this visitor in two seasons ; 
at the third there was not a ‘‘ worm-eaten” ap- 
ple on a tree. When the caterpillar makes its 
cocoon on the bark, which it often does, you may 
discover it by the flossy silk spun over it. It 
resembles a small piece of tissue paper pasted 
on the tree. The chrysalis is of a dark brown 
color, covered with hairs or prickles. 

The moth, though small, is exceedingly pret- 
ty. The wings appear as if made of watered 
silk, crossed, like the plumage of some birds, 
with minute gray and brown lines. On the front 
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wings are two oval spots of very dark brown, 
edged by a bright copper-color. The hind wings 
and body are of a bright yellow-brown ; the head 
and thorax gray, mingled with brown. The 
oval spot is the distinguishing mark of this 
moth. Both this and the first-mentioned moth 
are seen in numbers flying around lights in the 
summer evenings. 

The Molobrus tremulus—*‘ Vibrating Apple 
Midge”—belongs to the Diptera order, Tipulida 
family, Latreille’s genus Molobrus. This insect 
is very small, resembling a gnat. Often you 
may see it vibrating and quivering over spotted 
fruit, where other insects have been rendering 
them sufficiently soft for her short ovipositor to 
puncture and deposit her eggs. These small 
round punctures, sometimes brown, red, or yel- 
low, may often be seen on otherwise sound ap- 
ples, as this midge does not penetrate deep in 
the larva state. The worm is slim and footless ; 
very translucent, tapering at one end, the other 
blunt. It eats generally in a semicircle, which 
after a while decays, spreading gradually. It 
transforms into a brown chrysalis on the very 
edge of the decayed part, a few coarse white 
hairs wrapped round it. The wings and other 
joints are very badly protected by this covering. 
But if, toward the fall, you place an apple on 
some earth, the worm descends and forms the 
oblong case usually made by this family of 7i- 
pulide. I conclude from this there are two 
broods a year, the last descending to the earth 
for the winter. 

This midge is banded with yellow, has dark- 
hued legs and thorax. The wings are very 
transparent; in the middle of them is a cell ex- 
tending from the base to the hind margin. The 
antenne have sixteen joints. They are evi- 
dently on the increase; scarcely an apple I saw 
last year but had punctures on it. Many varie- 
ties of these midges could be found in the fruit- 
stores in Broadway. I was astonished at their 
| numbers last season. I was happy to find the 
remains of an ichneumon ir many of the punc- 
tures. We may therefore feel assured this small 
depredator can go so far, and no farther. They 
assist in disfiguring the fruit, if not in injuring 
it eventually. 

The Aspidiotus conchiformis—“ Apple Coc- 
cus”—is a scale insect, commonly called “ Apple- 
bark Louse.” This insect has a number of syn- 
onyms, but I assume that of Gmelin, the first 
describer of it. It is as common in Europe as 
in this country, and is now becoming to fruit- 
growers appalling in its depredations. No one, 
unless he has noticed the evil, can conceive the 
irredeemable injuries they entail upon every tree 
| in an orchard where they have become located ; 
and it is impossible to convince most persons 
that so minute and insignificant an atom can in- 
| flict such fatal injuries. 

A variety of this insect, contemptible as it ap- 
pears, has ruined the prospects and the commerce 
of a whole people. They have changed the im- 

| portations of the Azore Islands, and blasted the 
| lives of whole families, perhaps for generations 
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to come. The Island of ’Fayal alone used to 
export 12,000 chests of oranges yearly, and now 
none at all. On St. Michaels the inhabitants 
have given up their orange groves in despair, 
and turned their attention to other resources. 
These results show us how insignificant some 
of Nature’s agents are, but how potent in their 
operations. 

It belongs to a family hi ghly necessary and 
useful to man. It is a congener of the Coccus 
cacti, the Cochineal insect, the C. polonicus, the 
‘* Scarlet grain” of Poland, the C. iéicis, still 
used i: medicine, and another small species in 
the East Indies which produces gum-lac. From 
analogy and experiment I am convinced that 
this coccus of the apple-tree can be used in some | 
way, or they would not be allowed to increase 
to such an unusual extent. I will here state 
that I made a partial trial by scraping the shells 
carefully from an apple-tree and placing them 
under a steaming process in a laboratory. A 
fine dead green dye gave a very promising re- 
sult, but a severe accident prevented a prosecu- 
tion of the matter. I could not tell what changes 
alkaline or alcoholic mixtures would have given. 
I mention this to call the attention of those who 
have it in their power to make these experi- 
ments. 

Let us take a nearer view of this probable 
scourge. It appears on the bark of the apple- 
tree like a minute muscle shell, which gives it its 
name—conchiformis. They are brown, dotted 
with black. Unless you are a close observer you 
will think them simply enlarged grains of the 
wood or bark. 

The mother insect inserts her beak, which is | 
at the small end, and becomes stationary, never | 
moving again. Her only occupation is to im- | 
bibe the sap of the doomed tree, and wait pa- 
tiently the arrival of her future mate. He has 
wings, and a strong stylus between the two 
bristles at the end of the abdomen. With this 
he punctures the shell of the female, often per- 
ishing in the attempt, if not dying immediately 
after. In twelve or fifteen days, according to the 
weather, she has deposited her eggs—sometimes 
few, often hundreds, if the tree is young and | 
healthy. A fine cottony substance exudes from 
her body, which protects the eggs. The shell, 
closely glued to the bark, shelters them entirely 
from heat or cold. The eggs are oval, smooth, 
and opaque—some white, which are females; 
others yellow, which are males. If you turn up 

a shell sideways you can see the whole process. | 
wv hen ready to emerge they burst the hind por- 
tion of the shell and come forth—small white | 
dots, with six legs, two pair near the head, the | 
last pair near the end of the body. They move | 
very actively over the bark, puncturing as they 
go, until they become stationary—the female to | 
have her eggs impregnated, the “male to undergo | 
his transformation in the pupa-case, which is his | 
shell, and receive his wings. When ready to 
emerge he performs the operation in a strange | 
way, coming from his shell backward—wings, | 
legs, and bristles all turned over the head. But | 











he accomplishes it; and when arrived ‘at ma- 
turity, although a mere point, scarcely perce} 
tible to the eye, he is perfect—a gay, pretty f 
low, very bri; ght red at first, becoming brown 
with age, but always clear, with bright whi 
wings, which carry him busily about during } 
brief career. A pretty little ichneumon fly fo! 


| lows him like a Nemesis, often rendering all his 


efforts abortive. You can see where the ichneu- 
mon pierces near the neck of the shell. Thy 
male coccus penetrates the centre. 

If these insects can ever be used as a dye, 
many will find them as profitable as an apple 
crop; otherwise they are easily destroyed by 
washing the trees—using a large paint brush 
with the refuse brine of mackerel. This is ex 
cessively offensive to many insects, and is highly 
beneficial to the tree, the salt keeping the pores 
of the bark moist, and the greasy particles ren- 
dering it very obnoxious to the cocci. 

There is a great variety of these insects 
throughout the country. Doubtless every tree 
has its own cocci, if examined closely. I have 
seen them on the oak, hickory, walnut, pine, 
poplar, willow, and many others. We may con- 
clude that they are as ubiquitous as the Aphides, 
belonging to the same order—the Hemiptera, the 
third family of Hemopterous Hemiptera. 

The Rhynchenus nenuphar—‘ Plum Weevil.” 
This is the renowned * Curculio,” of which so 
much has been said, surmised, and written; 
whose fame is as illy deserved as that of man) 
heroes or heroines embalmed in history. It b 
longs to the Coleoptera order—the large family 
of weevils—the second division, Rhynchenus. 
This family is divided into three great divisions 
— Curculio, Rhynchenus, and Caillandra, by Lin- 
nus, With innumerable genera and sub-genera. 
This insect belongs to the genus Conotrachelus 
It is a native of this country, and was first de- 
scribed by Herbert, in 1797. It has a number 
of synonyms. It is a small dark, rough beetle, 
resembling a withered bud. When you touch it 
it draws up its legs, presses its long antennx ani 
snout close against its breast, and feigns death 


for any length of time. 


When the mother beetle is prepared to de- 
posit her eggs she places herself on the plum, 
and with her strong proboscis cuts across the 
lower end, which is always softer than toward 
the stem. It has been for me many years an in- 
vestigation whether she could do this. I argued 
thus: It was impossible, for the brittle muzzle 
must inevitably snap off at the head in the effort 
of cutting the skin of a fruit which I could with 
difficulty indent with the strong nail of my 
thumb. I could not relinquish my supposition 
that it was performed with some sharp instru- 
ment at the end of the abdomen. But time 
and perseverance convinced me of my error, :nd 
I was both delighted and amazed when I realized 
how beautifully her means are adapted to the 
end she has in view. At the extremity of the 
proboscis are two small sharp teeth of horn. 
You perceive how elbowed the.antennex are, the 
long joints of which reach two small punctures 
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near the eyes at the very top of the proboscis. 
When she is preparing to cut the skin the joints 
of the antenne are placed in these sockets, which 
strengthen and guide the proboscis as its teeth 
force up the skin, giving it the needful purchase. 
his accomplished, she turns round and widens 
it with two small plates at the end of the abdo- 
men, and with their aid deposits a single egg, 
drawing the skin back over it, and the wound in 
a day or so is healed. A hole is made at the 
bend of the cut to allow evaporation to take 
place around the egg, or the young worm would, 
when so very tender, be drowned or suffocated. 
This proboscis, when the insect is just dead, 
placed under a magnifier, shows one of the most 
marvelous complications of nerves, turning, 
wisting, and communicating with each other 
all the way up, until they are lost in three large 
main arteries which go through the whole body. 
As soon as the egg is hatched the worm works 
into the fruit destroying it completely in time. 
It is a small white, footless grub, with a strong 
brown horny head. When ready to transform, 
the plum generally falls to the ground, and the 
worm issues from the same path it made and 
enters the earth, where it rolls itself into an 
oval, making a loose pupa-case, a few grains of 
sand adhering to the coarse thread or paste it 
places around the limbs. It is a singular chrys- 
alis, embedded in sand, on one side, resembling’ 
grains of mouldy rice on the upper, and can 
easily be detected reposing as close as possible 
to the main roots of the plum-tree. If you turn 
up the soil carefully a few inches, you can re- 
lieve the tree of hundreds of this fruit-destroyer. 

Often the plum does not fall, and the worm 
comes from it on the tree. In wandering along 
it must assuredly meet with some of those black, 
grainy warts made on this tree by insects be- 





longing to the Hymenoptera order, Gallicole | 


family (gall insects). Here it often remains 
over the winter, curled up, not transforming to 
a chrysalis until the spring, if at all. I have 
often found these worms in these warts—a dozen 
and more in some; but never had them come to 
any thing unless I shook them upon the earth, 
when they would burrow immediately, and in 
a day or so would be discovered in a chrysalis 
state. But to conclude, as some authors have 
done, that the weevil makes these warts is sim- 
ply absurd. She has no saw, no instrument 


which can perforate the bark. Then if she ac- | 


complished this her larva would starve, as its 
jaws are feeble, scarcely able to consume the 
soft pulp of the plum. If it were not for de- 
taching the stone, and allowing the air to enter 
and penetrate the interior, the worm itself would 
do very little harm to the plum. It is the air 
admitted, causing the decay, and not that the 
worm consumes so much, which destroys the 
fruit. Many suppose this insect can not fly; 
but this is an error. Because they can perceive 
no joining of the wing-cases they conclude thefe 
is none. But they fly well; the under wings 
are full and strong. Like those of other beetles, 
these are beautifully marked on the edges with 
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brown, while the wing-covers are a light horny 
yellow on the lower portions. This is really all 
that can be said or written about this insect ; 
and you can easily convince yourself that it is 
all that is needed. 

If you will examine the roots of a plum-tree 
which has been infested, at the end of the sea- 
son, you will see how utterly useless are washes, 
nets, ete., ete. Scrape the roots free of soil in 
the fall, before frost, throwing around them lim« 
or ashes, and this insect will gradually disap- 
pear. 

The Buprestis femorata of Fabricius—“ Thick- 
legged Apple-Boring Beetle.” This insect be- 
longs to the Coleoptera order, the genus Chryso- 
bothris. They are called by the French ‘ Rich- 


ards,” on account of their usually brilliant col- 


oring. ‘Why they have obtained the silly name 
of ‘‘ snapping beetles” in this country is beyond 
solying: not from any exhibition made by the 
insects themselves. Their jaws are less impos- 
ing than those of many other varieties. This 
beetle is of a blackish-green color, with a brassy 
polish. The head is hidden in the thorax up 
to the eyes, and is covered with fine white hairs. 
The thorax and head are deeply punctured. 
The elytra, or wing-cases, have three lines run- 
ning down them; they are rough and uneven, 
with a vast number of lines crossing every way 
over them. There are generally three deeply- 
impressed copperish spots on both wing-covers, 
They are round at their tips, but very érregula: 
in the outline, being jagged and cut up, like 
small teeth; they are seldom entirely closed 
over the body. Their legs are thick and short, 
and the solidity of the thighs of the hindmost 
pair has determined the name of the beetle. 
The antenna of this beetle is toothed like a saw. 
The mother insect deposits her eggs on the 
bark during the months of June and July—here 
and there, only one at a time, very near th 
roots. It is hatched about the latter part of 
August, and commences boring directly unde: 
the bark, devouring only the sap-wood at first. 
As it gains strength it works deeper, and at last 
enters the solid wood. Its journey is now up- 
ward; and if the winter is mild it will continue 
boring its way, having stopped up the orifice be- 
hind it with saw-dust—the product of its own 
industry. Thus it works until the sap begins 
to ascend, when it gnaws out toward the bark 
again, and cutting as thin an oval as it dares 
do between daylight and security, it weaves a 
loose covering of silk, and transforms into a 
brown chrysalis, with black lines and dots on it 
in some specimens; in others they are wanting. 
The chrysalis is entirely white for some weeks, 
and always has its head turned to the thin cov- 
ering of bark. The grub is a most singular- 
looking creature: very broad across the third 
segment, which causes it to bore a wider chan- 
nel and flatter than its confréres. This segment 
is covered with hard brown warts or elevations, 
with two deep lines intersecting it. Before the 
last moult these lines and elevations are red, 
but turn almost black when the grub is about 
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transforming ; otherwise it is soft and fleshy, | 


and of a dull yellow color. The jaws are strong, 
and highly polished. The head is almost sunk 
under the second segment. ‘The teeth and oth- 
er parts of the mouth are hidden, unless you 
pinch and tease the grab, and make it protrude 
them. The antenne—two yellow, bead-like 
protuberances—are found on the outside of the 
outer portion of the head. 

These beetles are hard at work all over the 
country, not confining themselves to the apple- 
tree, but the peach and the cherry are equally 
liked. Twenty-two runs of this beetle have 
been counted in an apple-tree, at different 
heights, before it was five years old, and the 
owner was quite at a loss ‘‘what made it so 
sickly ; it cost enough to be good,” he said to | 
me. 
“Shake it hard,” said I. Snap went the! 
tree. ‘* Now I will take out some fine speci- 
mens of beetles, and the sooner you use the rest 
for fire-wood the better.” 

The owner looked astonished. But there was | 
another and another, all going the same path. 

** What can be done ?” 

‘*The grub of the beetle,” I replied, ‘‘ acts | 
fairly by you. It leaves a pile of fresh saw- 
dust just where it has entered; and that saw- | 
dust will continue increasing for five or six days. 
If you take a piece of wire and run it up the ori- 
fice it is killed, and your tree is safe. If you 
feel that you have not touched it, cut into the 
bark until you reach it.” | 

A quick, observing eye should be the portion | 
of every one who owns an orchard. It can be | 
rendered very profitable to cultivate an observing | 
faculty. 

Saperda candida of Fabricius; S. bivittata 
of Say—the ‘‘ Capricorn Boring Beetle” of the | 
Quince. This belongs to the family of Ceram- | 
bycide—* Long-Horned Beetles.” When new- | 
ly emerged it is a very pretty insect, having two 
white stripes down the thorax and wing-covers, 
between three of soft, amber-brown color. The 
body, face, legs, and antenne are white. It) 
has been doubted by some entomologists whether | 
Fabricius had a right of priority to the naming | 
of this beetle. This may appear of small im- 
portance to readers. What is play to you, is | 
hard work to us. To have to identify an insect, 
with at least half a dozen synonyms, renders the 
question, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” of vast signifi- | 
eance. But the dqubt that Fabricius knew the 
insect well, and has a right to his name being | 
retained, is removed from my mind entirely. 

This saperda ‘* painted” creature no longer 
resembles an insect two years old. The amber | 
hue becomes dark-brown, and the white a sickly, 
dingy yellow; in fact, no one who does not | 
paint these insects when in life can conceive | 
how very much they fade in brilliancy after | 
death. 

This beetle comes forth only at night during | 
the month of June. It belongs strictly to the | 
quince ; but they are now so abundant that they | 
are found on the peach and cherry trees. If its 


| away. 


| will remove this pest in a few seasons. 


depredations continue a few years longer, the 
quince-tree will disappear from many parts of 
the country. The mother beetle deposits her 
eggs in the grooves of the bark, very close to the 
earth line. The grub comes forth in six days, 
and commences operations by boring directly 
into the bark until it reaches the sap-wood, tak- 
ing particular care to shove all the saw-dust out 
of the orifice—inviting your attention to that 
which it proposes doing. It here makes a 
smooth, flat, roand cavity, where it remains the 
first year, always cleaning its abode, and casting 
the débris out through the hole it makes for the 
purpose. The second year its operations are 
deeper, working upward into the solid wood; 
but now closing the orifice, and packing the saw- 
dust close behind it as it proceeds. It has grown 


| now quite a large grub, and casts its skin for 


the third time. In the centre of its run it forms 
a nice warm chamber, by packing saw-dust and 
shreds of wood very compactly, where it passes 
the second winter, curled up in a circle. 

When the sap ascends it wakes up; clears 
away the top of its burrow, and bores on expe- 
ditiously, until it reaches the bark, where it 
hollows out a cavity, lining it nicely with coarse 


silk; and there turns into a brown chrysalis, 


with very minute prickles on the rings and back, 


| and several stout ones at the tip of the last seg- 


ment. Here it remains until June, when it 
gnaws the thin covering of bark, and comes out 
in the night a perfect beetle. The grub is white 
and fleshy, with a brown horny head, powerful 
rasping jaws. The wide segment is much nar- 
rower than in the larva of the former’beetle. It 
is longer, and marked with white fleshy warts 
above and below, and covered with very short, 
minute hairs. It has no feet. 

What renders its depredations peculiarly de- 
structive is its long life in the grub state, and the 
length of its burrow, being in some instances a 
foot long. When there are several on a tree 
you may conclude its fertility must soon pass 
The woodpecker family of birds is in- 
valuable in an orchard; and that pretty creat- 
ure the Downy Woodpecker (Picus pubescens) is 
indefatigable. But when the grub gets over the 
second year there is small help for the doomed 
tree. But this is your fault for not examining 
the roots and trunks for the appearing of saw- 
dust. Often, when the trunk is occupied by 
other grubs, the beetle selects the joints of the 
lowest branches, where the saw-dust is easily 
seen. Observation and care constantly exerted 
It is 
time, if any quince-trees are to be saved, that 
the owners of orchards make some effort of this 
kind. 

Buprestis acuminata of Fabricius; the B. 
divaricata of Say—‘‘ Divaricated Wing-Beetle 
of the Cherry-Tree.” This beetle belongs to the 
genus Dicerca, It is coppery-colored, very 
bfassy in hue, and thickly punctured. The 
thorax has a slight furrow in the centre. The 
wing-covers taper very much, and appear as if 
the tips had been cut off. They are covered 
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with impressed lines, and small oblong squares 
of black are raised over them. The antennz 
are saw-toothed. The leg of the male is toothed 
on the shanks. The grub is footless, yellowish, 
and fleshy, with a small brown head, very much 
sunken; powerful jaws, with three teeth. The 
grub resembles other borers very closely, but the 
mother beetle deposits her eggs higher up on the 
bark, and the grub cuts straight across from one 
side of the trunk to the other, entering one side 
of the trunk and coming out nearly opposite. 
When it arrives here it hollows out a cavity un- 
der the bark and reposes. They live in the grub 
state three seasons. The first run is shorter and 
more direct. The second winter the channel be- 
comes crooked, having a centre chamber ar- 
ranged for winter-quarters. I have never found 
this beetle but on the cherry-tree. It devours 
the leaves and flower-buds most voraciously. 
They are increasing rapidly. The saw-dust is 
visible at the orifice of the burrow for weeks. 
Saperda tripunctata of Fabricius—‘‘ Three- 
Spotted Borer of the Raspberry.” It belongs to 
the Cerambycian family; genus Oberea. This 
beetle is deep black, except the thorax, which 
is @ rusty yellow, with three black spots on 
it. The wing-covers are roughly punctured ; 


the ends are notched, terminating in two points. 
She makes her appearance in August, and de- 
posits her eggs over the raspberry bushes, near 
the twigs and leaves. The grubs burrow direetly 


in as soon as hatched, and consume as they go 
all the pith, so that in a short time the bush 
withers and the leaves turn yellow before the 
fall, They remain over winter in a middle cham- 
ber; and work down, toward the spring, to the 
root of the bush, where a small cavity is made 
in the stem; and turns into a light-brown chrys- 
alis, covered with spines, and comes out a perfect 
beetle in August. The grub differs from other 
borers by being narrow and rounded at the last 
segments. The head is larger, and the first 
three rings have very imperfect legs, or pointed 
tubercles; the other segments have none. 

You can easily find out where they are by the 
sickly appearance of the bush. ‘To take it up 
by the roots and burn it is the surest way of pro- 
ceeding. But to prevent the harm, examine the 
roots carefully ; covering them with ashes, and 
cutting away every superfluous twig, will secure 
your bushes. They are said to be very ruinous 
in many places throughout the country where 
this very delightful fruit can be cultivated, and 
I have found them frequently, of late years, on 
the wild and cultivated blackberry. 

But my space is exhausted, and how few from 
among the hosts have been placed before you! 
The theme is as inexhaustible as the supply. 
The untiring industry, the instinct, the brill- 
iancy, the beauty of these little things can not 
fail to attract the observation of every reflecting 


mind; and the lesson of truth and wisdom is, 
garnered around them likewise, but many shake 


their heads and will only allow, 


“ While this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we can not hear it.” 


A TALK WITH JEFFERSON. 

URING a sojourn in the Old Dominion in 

the summer of 1822, wishing to visit the 
buildings of the University of Virginia, then in 
the process of erection at Charlottesville, and also 
to visit their illustrious projector, Mr. Jefferson, 
at his noted residence on the overlooking eleva- 
tion of Monticello, I procured a letter of intro- 
duction to the superintendent of the works, and, 
repairing to that village, at once delivered my 
letter to the gentleman to whom it was directed. 

‘*That is Mr. Jefferson,” he said, glancing 
over the letter, and seeing it included the re- 
quest of an introduction to that personage— 
‘That is Mr. Jefferson whom you see yonder, 
taking the chisel from the hand of an Italian 
sculptor and showing him how to turn a volute 
of the capital on which he is engaged.” 

‘‘Why, does Mr. Jefferson go into sculpture 
in so practical a manner as that?” I asked, in 
some surprise. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘yes, often, when 
he detects faulty work. Indeed we consider him 
the best workman on the ground. But here he 
comes, [I will introduce you; and when he 
leaves the place, as he prebably is about to do, 
I will go the rounds of the works with you.” 

Mr. Jefferson—a tall, straight, sandy-com- 
plexioned man, wearing a coat of Virginia cloth, 
surmounting a buff vest and broadcloth pants— 
advanced with an elastic step and serene coun- 
tenance, when I was introduced, and greeted 
with the sweet, winning smile which so peculiar- 
ly distinguished him, and which, doubtless, was 
one of the secrets of his great personal popularity 
and magnetic power over all whom he would 
conciliate. 

**You will dine with me at Monticello to- 
day, I trust,” he said. ‘‘I must ride down the 
river a couple of miles, to see to the repairing of 
the foundation of my mills there, which the ras- 
cally workmen slighted when laid in my absence 
while in office. But I shall return to meet you 
at the dinner-table.” 

So saying, he, though then about eighty years 
of age, mounted the young blooded horse that 
was now led up for him with the agility of a 
boy, and galloped away to his destination. 

We will pass over our delightful ride along up 
the spiral road to the top of the broad, dome- 
shaped Monticello, the unique mansion that sur- 
mounted it, the museum, picture-gallery, and 
library; and, lastly, the plain Virginia dinner, 
presided over by the distinguished head of the 
household, and graced by the presence of his 
interesting grand-children, Master and Misses 
Randolph. We will pass over all these as for- 
eign to the object of this article, which is to re- 
port some of the most remarkable of the utter- 
ances with which we were about to be favored. 

As we rose from the dinner-table, Mr. Jeffer- 
son led me at once to the eastern portico of the 


| house, which was then just beginning to be 


thrown into the shade, and bade me be seated, 


| with the remark that he had *‘ finished his labors 
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do but talk.” 


and studies for the day, and had now nothing to | 


***The reason is, I wish her to get well. I 
| had supposed you knew what my system of prac- 


“In examining the plan of our University, | tice was, or you would not have sent for me.’ 


with its buildings finished and in progress, you 


. . | 
noticed, doubtless, that of the different struc- | 


tures designed for professors’ houses, no two 
are of the same order of architecture; and that 


these houses are to be at least numerous enough | 


to represent the whole of the five orders. The 
object of this is to furnish correct models for 
public buildings and private residences, so that 
students educated here, or their friends visiting 
here, may carry away with them, and thus be 


the means of spreading, a true architectural | 


taste among the people of Virginia.” 

**You contemplate, I am told, Sir, the estab- 
lishment of some professorships which are rare- 
ly, if ever, to be found in our American col- 
leges.” 


‘* Yes, especially one of the Saxon language, | 


a knowledge of which, as the foundation of the 


English, I deem no less indispensable than that | 


of Greek and Latin. I have put myself in cor- 
respondence with several gentlemen in England 
on the subject, and they have recommended two 
or three different individuals for this professor- 
ship. But so difficult is it, even in England, to 
find any one a proper judge of the competency 
of another in this language, and so anxious am 
I that this post should be well filled, that I re- 
solved I would know something of the language 
myself before finally engaging any one, that, by 
a personal examination, I may be enabled to 
form a pretty safe general judgment of the com- 
petency of applicants. And for this purpose I, 
last spring, procured from England a full set of 
Saxon elementary books, and have ever since 
devoted two hours each day to the study of the 
language; and in a few months more I hope to 
feel myself prepared to meet such applicants in 
conference. I design, also, that ad/ the profess- 
orships should be filled by the most eminent 
men; and with this object I have invited Mr. 
Bowdich, of Salem, Massachusetts, to come and 


Wirt has hardly done him justice. 


occupy the chair of Mathematics, since I consid- | 


er Mr. Bowditch to be the second mathematician 


in the world, Laplace being doubtless the first.” | 


**Do you design a Medical Department in the 
university ?” 

“*T think not. Anatomy, to be sure, is a 
science; but I have no confidence in Materia 
Medica, which I have long since banished from 
my family, choosing rather to rely on nursing 
and nature for a cure. My attention was first 
ealled to this subject when I was Minister to 
France. During my residence in Paris my 
daughter was seized with a typhus fever, and I 
sent for a physician, who was called the most 
eminent and successful one in the city. He 
came, examined the patient, gave some direc- 
tions about nursing, and departed, giving no 
medicine and leaving none to be given. The 
same course was taken the next day, and the 
next, when, growing uneasy, I said to him, 

*** Doctor, you don’t appear to be doing any 
thing for my daughter. What is the reason ?’ 





***No; what is it ?’ 

***To have the most careful nursing, leave 
the disease to wear itself out, and let nature d 
| the rest, but give no medicine.’ 
| ‘Well, Sir, though still uneasy, I acquiesced 
in the course, and the result was, my daughter 
recovered with a constitution uninjured by min- 
eral medicine. Since then—a period of nearly 
thirty years—I have been my own doctor, and 
scrupulously following the system of this French 
| physician, have practiced not only in my own 
| family, but among the colored people on my 
plantation, taking them all through the worst 
of fevers, and never losing a single patient. 

** You see,” said Mr. Jefferson, after a pause, 

|} indicating that he had no more to say on the 
subject that had been under consideration— 
| **you see that ancient looking building down 
yonder in front of us, a little removed from the 
foot of this eminence? That should be an ob- 
ject of interest to strangers. That was the old 
| home of the noted Patrick Henry.” 
} ‘*Tt is indeed an object of interest to me, $ir. 
It would be so at any time; and it is especially 
|so at this, as I have just been reading Wirt’s 
Life of Henry; and I shall have the opportunity 
of ascertaining from one, who is so competent to 
judge, how far my impression that the biography 
was overcolored is well grounded.” 

**In some respects it doubtless is overcolored, 





but in others scarcely colored up to what was 

the reality. Mr. Wirt makes Henry a states- 
~ - 

man and a lawyer: neither of these was true. 


| Henry was a bold and sincere patriot, but no 


statesman. And his opinion on a law point 
was absolutely not worth one single brass far- 
| thing. But as to the effect of his oratory, Mr. 
His power 
over an audience was wonderful, and to myself, 
I confess, almost incomprehensible. Men were 
frenzied under his appeals, and seemed to be- 
come the mere machines of his will. I have 
never witnessed any thing like it either in Eu- 
rope or America. And I doubt whether there 
ever was in America any such exhibition of the 
power of a speaker over an audience, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Whitfield, the greatest 
pulpit orator, doubtless, of all modern times. 
And Henry, like Whitfield, should have been a 
preacher. Had he been one, he would have 
been a prodigy. But what, you will ask, was 
the secret of this singular power? ‘That is a 
question which, among thinking men, has before 
been often asked, but never to my mind satis- 
factorily answered. It certainly was not from 
any peculiar richness of thought or force of his 
ideas; for his speeches when analyzed by the 
thinking hearer, as soon as he could divest him- 
self of the peculiar effect of their delivery, were 
seen to amount to but very little. I have my- 
self sat and listened to one of his speeches with 
a strange thrill of pleasure, yielded myself in- 


| voluntarily to the influence, shut up my eyes, 
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and sat it ont to the end like one in a trance, 
and then, as I aroused myself from the thrall, I 
have asked myself, Now what has the man said to 
produce such an effect, even on myself, guarded as 
Twas? ButInevercouldtell. No, that effect 
was not produced by the force of intellect, but 
the faculty of completely seizing the sympathies 
f the hearers, or rather perhaps some magnetic 
power over them, which was the peculiar gift of 
the man, and which has been rarely or never 
possessed by any individual, to the same extent, 
in this country before. Henry was no scholar, 
and read scarcely any thing. I recollect he, 
one fall, eame up here, and saying he had been 
thinking he would read some during the approach- 
ing winter, asked me to lend him a book. I 
lent him a volume of Hume’s Essays. He 
brought it back the next spring, when I asked 
him if he had read it? ‘No,’ he replied. ‘I 
tried to read it two or three times, but I never 
could get through more than a page or so before 
I fell asleep.’ And yet for all his indolence, and 
his aversion to acquiring what he called book 
knowledge, Henry had a great soul and a com- 
prehensive intellect, which, on all occasions sufti- 
ciently important to arouse his highest faculties, 
he brought into action with the strength of a 
giant. Indeed I hardly know what Virginia 
would have done without the powerful impetus 
he imparted to the great political revolution 


‘*Yes,” I here remarked, ‘‘ Patrick Henry’s 
services in our great political revolution are 
every where acknowledged; and in reading 
Wirt’s glowing account of those services and of 
lis intense love of freedom, I could not forbear 
asking an opponent in argument the question I 
would also like to ask you, and that is, where 
would Henry, if now alive, with his old keen 
appreciation of human rights, where would Hen- 
ry be found in the socia/ revolution, or rather the 
revolution in the domestic institutions of his na- 
tive State, which, with somewhat divided opin- 
ions, you are now inaugurating ?—I allude to the 
institution of slavery, in connection with the 
State Convention called in part to provide for its 
gradual abolishment.” 

‘Where would Henry be found, if alive, at 
this crisis, would you ask? It would require no 
gift of prophecy in me to answer that question. 
He would be found with those with whom, side 
by side, he once labored in the matter so strenu- 
ously—Mr. Madison, myself, and many others 
of Virginia's most enlightened statesmen. Henry 
was, at that time, even more determined in his 
opposition to slavery than the rest of us. The 
Legislature of Virginia, the first of all the States 
to take any definite anti-slavery action, as early 
as 1778, through the influence of Patrick Henry 
and the few leading men who felt like him, and 


like him had the moral courage to take a bold | 
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| and decided stand on the subject, abolished the 


slave traffic in this State by law. And besides 
the all-important aid Henry contributed to this 


| measure, he caused his opinions and influence to 


be heeded and felt by the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, an influential por- 
tion of whom, under the lead of Mr. Madison, 
thought that they had so guarded that instru- 
ment that it should never afford the remotest 
sanction to slavery, but rather invite the after 


prohibitory action of ( Jongress, And when Con- 


gress, in response to our known sentiments, sub- 
sequently prohibited the further introduction of 
slaves after a certain time, Mr. Madison thought, 
and we all thought, we had effectually accom- 
plished the great desideratum of giving slavery 
its death-blow, or the blow at least under which 
the institution could only linger a few years to 
perish from the land, which it had already begun 
to blight with its malific influence. But we 
soon found ourselves sadly mistaken. When 
the time arrived on which all had counted for 
its rapid decline, we saw it taking deeper root 
than ever. The cupidity of an influential class, 
taking advantage of the thoughtlessness of other 
classes, had prevailed. And so it has gone on, 
till this terrible incubus on the prosperity and 
true welfare of the South is swelling up to 
mountain proportions. This, of late years, has 
constituted the burden of my anxieties; and 
last spring I had several conversations with Mr. 
Madison on the subject, when, finding ourselves 
perfectly agreed in views and sentiments, we 
both resolved we would make one more effort 
before we died to rid our State ofthis unspeak- 
able evil before forever too late. And the re- 
sult of our movement was the proposition for 
the gradual emancipation of all the slaves of 
Virginia, which is soon to be presented for the 
action of the approaching State Convention for 
making all expedient alterations in our Consti- 
tution, and which, with the strong backing 
promised us, we have fondly hoped might be 
adopted. And yet we should not be too san- 
guine of such an auspicious result. The same 
causes that have hitherto led to the defeat of 
| every such movement may again conspire to 
bring this to the same fate, and we shall be com- 
pelled to leave the stage of life with our vistas 
of the earthly future darkened by the presages 
of the doom, which, if not averted by emancipa- 
tion, must sooner or later fall, not only on our 
own beloved State, but the whole South, in the 
ruin of their people or in the overthrow of their 
republican liberties, in consequence of the in- 
evitable workings of that most unfortunate in- 
stitution.” . 

The measure was not destined to prevail, and 
we are now in a position to estimate the deep 
foresight embodied in the prophecy of the author 

of the Declaration of Independence. 
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REST. 


CRIMSON cloud, all fringed with sunset fire, | 
Hung like a curtain in the burning west, 
And seemed to yearn with languor and desire 
Toward the earth’s cold breast. 


The purple mountain reared his giant head, 
Flush’d at the summit with the roseate glow; 
The valley at his feet, like something dead, 
Lay silent far below. 


A bird, whose weary pinions droop’d with flight, 
Sailed on, a shadow in illumin’d air; 
And over all the solemn, dark-browed Night 
Let fall her raven hair. 


A wind from out the portals of the sun 
Blew cool o’er scented fields and groves of pine; 
And in the blue empyrean, one by one, 
The stars began to shine. 


Weary with toil, oppress’d with grief and care, 
I longed for rest: near to her highest noon, 
By vapory isles, through purple seas of air, 
Floated the harvest moon. 


The hours went by: soft strains of music, made | 
More sweet with distance, o’er the landscape wide | 
Stole like faint odors on by copse and glade; 
Then swooned; and swooning died. 


I slept. Next morn, refresh’d and calm, I woke 

From pleasant dreams that held me thro’ the night, | 

And saw where in the east the young dawn broke 
The dusk with shafts of light. 
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I it my turn to tell a tale? You have all 
been so kind in telling yours, and what you 
have said has been so interesting that I do not | 
like to refuse to do my share. But I am afraid | 
that I shall not entertain you very much, be- | 


cause my little history is quiet and sad, not at 


all like the exciting adventures that seme of you 
have described. - 

Sitting here by Murray’s side, and seeing your 
kind faces in this pleasant fire-light glow, know- 
ing how you all honor and love him, and how 
for his sake you even love me already, I can 
hardly realize that I am just the same person 
whose storyI am about totell you. You donot 
know—for Murray has left me to tell every thing 
about myself—that he is not my first husband. 
I was a wife once before, but not the proud and 
happy one lam now. My mother was French, 
and you know how marriages are conducted in 
France. She herself, at fifteen, was given to a 
man whom she had seen but once before her 
wedding-day. Yet her marriage was happy, for 
my father was a good man, and he left nothing 
undone to make his young wife contented. She 
had then no misgivings, you will understand, in | 
disposing of me exactly as her parents had dis- 
posed of her, although I was born in America 
where such things are not so common. 

When my father died—which happened six 
months before my birth—my mother was forced 
to leave her own country to seek support for her | 








children. She came to America, and found em- 
ployment in teaching the French language. But 
it was a bitter life for one who had been accus- 
tomed to elegance and ease always; and to add 
to her troubles, my two little brothers, for whose 
sake chiefly she had left France, sickened and 
died one after the other, before I was three years 
old. From that time my mother’s whole nature 
was changed. She had been the merriest creat- 
ure once, Marguerite said, singing like a bird 
for pure happiness, always with some playful 
word on her lips and a laugh in her eyes. But 
all that was gone by the time I can remember. 
Marguerite has a little picture in a gold frame 
which is like that, but the only picture of her in 
my memory is a stern, sad woman, with the dress 
of a nun and a face that never smiled. 

Mine was not a bright childhood, you see, for 
the shadow of my mother’s sorrow darkened all 
my youth. She loved me, however, with all 
the love that was not buried in my brothers’ 
grave, and the one object that she lived for was 
to provide for my future. Year by year she 
toiled in the schools, and Marguerite saved at 
home, for my sake; to lay up a dower that 
should buy me a husband, such a one as she 
would approve. The right one came at last, or 
she thought so, poor maman/ in the shape of a 
countryman of her own; and at seventeen I was 
married to Monsieur Lamarque, who was thirty- 
six. Up to that time I had lived a silent, shad- 
owy life; without gayety or excitement, but 
equally without sorrow or bitterness; and filled 
with the sweetness of girlish dreams and ro- 
mances that I nursed in secret, or whispered 
sometimes to Marguerite—never to my mother. 
When Monsieur Lamarque asked for my hand, 
it seemed like the realization of some of my 
dreams. I was dazzled by his beautiful eyes 
and shining hair, bewildered by his courtly man- 
ner and graceful words. He professed to adore 
me, and I imagined that I adored him. So 
when my mother said, ‘‘ You consent, then, 
Pauline; you are satisfied?” I had no thought 
of objecting to any thing. 

The marriage took place, and I found out 
soon—oh, how soon! what a bitter mistake I 
had made My husband was fond of me for a 
little while: he gave me beautiful dresses and 
ornaments, and carried me about with him to 
many delightful places, where every one petted 
and admired me. My foolish little head was 
turned with praise and flattery. I fancied my- 
self in heaven already, and forgot to think about 
any heaven out of this world. 

But it did not last long, this sort of wicked- 
ness. My mother died when I had been three 
months married, and that was the beginning of 
my wretchedness. Her death was very sudden, 
and a great shock to me. Naturally, I grieved 
bitterly on account of it, but I lived to be thank- 
ful for her sake. She had suffered enough, and 
God was merciful to spare her all knowledge of 
the misery that was to come upon me. Her 
death was peaceful and glad, because she be- 
lieved that my happiness was secure; and she 








never knew, thank God, that my brief happi- 
ness came to its close on the day that she died. 

Perhaps it was my own fault, partly. My 
nature was passionate and demonstrative, and I 
suffered myself to be absorbed in a grief with 
which my husband had no sympathy. He grew 
impatient because I no longer entertained him, 
and refused to be amused with the pleasures he 
offered me. Then I was indignant at his heart- 
lessness, and showed that I was; too plainly 
you may say. I do not want to blame him 
more than he deserves, I do not want to shield 
myself from blame; but, oh me! it is hard to | 
understand why he became so unkind all at 
once, why he deserted me so entirely, leaving 
me for days and nights together, and giving me 
only cold looks and colder words whenever he 
came back tome. I coudd not submit patiently | 
to such treatment; I was too young and proud, 
and the change was too great from his old caress- 
ing fondness. I resented it, and demanded to | 
know the reason of his conduct. 

‘‘ What have I done to be neglected so?” I} 
asked, at last. ‘*Why do you treat me this| 
way ?” 

‘* Because it amuses me, Madame,” was the 
careless answer. 

‘Tt amuses you to make me miserable!” I 
cried, in arage. ‘‘ You dare to say that to me, | 
after you have pretended to love me ?” 

** What would you have?” he asked, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘I am heart-broken to 
behold you miserable, but as for love—bah! 
Are we infants then, that we still believe in that 
fable ?”” 

*“*We are worse than infants, we are fools! 
I said, passionately. ‘*I should have seen that 
you were only selfish, and cold, and cruel. But 
why did you marry me, then? Why were you 
kind to me at first to insult me so now?” 

‘¢ Do you wish to be answered, Madame, seri- 
ously ?” he asked, looking at me with his scorn- 
ful smile. “If you must know, then, if you | 
will compel me to be impolite to a lady, I have 
to confess that I am sick of you—tired—what you | 
call bored. It was new at first, it was exciting. | 
You were my pretty little Pauline, my romantic | 
little Madame, my very fascinating and delight- | 
ful spouse. Without doubt you are charming | 
still, but I have discovered that yours are not | 
the style of charms that continue to please In 
short, you do not amuse me. What then? I 
seek my little amusement elsewhere, and you 
are at liberty to do the same.” 

**T will do nothing of the kind,” I answered. 
‘It is not amusement I shall seek, but separa- 
tion. I will not submit to your contempt. I 
will not stay to be your despised wife. You 
shall see, Monsieur, that I have too much pride 
to let you trample on my heart with such words 
as these for more than once.”’ 

I was white with rage and pain, but I spoke 
to him very calmly. His scornful indifference | 
had stung me into self-possession, and I saw the | 
look of surprise that came upon his face when I | 
fronted him with determination instead of pas- | 
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| see,” I said to myself—‘‘ we shall see.” 
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sion. But he only lifted his eyebrows for a mo- 
ment, and then said, with a haughty carelessness . 

‘* Be pleased to understand, Madame, that I 
object to your little arrangement. There is no 
separation possible. Make your mind easy, there- 
fore ; forget it; be contented. I am your hus- 
band, that is to say, your master. You will stay 
—to be any thing I please.” 

So he walked lazily out of the room by one 
door, and I, resolutely, by another. ‘* We shail 
In my 
bedroom Marguerite was sewing. I said to 
her : 

*“*T am going to leave my husband, Margue- 
rite. I shall go away this very night, and I want 
you to help me and go with me.” 

‘* What is it now, Madame?” she asked, with- 
out testifying any surprise. To do her justice, 
she had never believed in Monsieur Lamarque, 
and though her devotion to my mother would 
never allow her to oppose any of her plans, yet 
she had shown in various ways that the marriage 
was not to her liking. It seemed caprice at first, 
but it proved to be penetration. ‘ 

I am reminded here that I have not yet told 
you who or what Marguerite was. It would take 
too many hours to tell you a// she was to my 
mother and myself, in faithful service and friend- 
ship. But briefly, she was a servant who had 
lived with my mother in her prosperity, and 


| when poverty and exile came upon her, chose to 


follow her fortunes still. ‘To me she was never 


' "a. 
| a servant, however, but a familiar and dear com- 


panion, for whom I felt hardly less love, thoug) 
a great deal less awe, than for my own mother. 
In my trouble now she was the one only creature 
in all the world to whom I eould go; and all that 
she could do for me she did. 

I was fully determined to leave my husband, 
and though she did not approve, seeing more 
clearly than I the rashness of such a step, she 
did not refuse to help me. She only endeavored 
to restrain my impatience until some plan for 
the fature could be arranged, and advised me to 
waite until Monsieur Lamarque should be absent 
from home again, instead of escaping that very 
night as I had determined. But this was im 
possible, when my heart was on fire with the 
memory of his insulting words. I could not 
endure to stay another night under his roof; and 
so against Marguerite’s better judgment she con- 
sented to go with me at once. 

We were living then in a country house, some 
miles out of town; but there was a railroad 
station at a village not very far from us, and it 
was our plan to steal away after dark, and take 
the late train down to the city. Once there, we 
could stop at a hotel, and make arrangements 
afterward to find a better home. I had some 
money for the present, and Marguerite had her 
own little savings in bank. We could manage 
until I got a situation to teach, like my mother, 
I said; and my heart beat high with the thought 
of revenging myself in this way upon the man 
who had scorned and ill-treated me. 

We put up one little bag of clothes to take 
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with us, and when it was quite dark we slipped 
out of the house, dressed in long dark mantles, 
and close bonnets with thick veils. It was not 
far to the station, and no one met us on the way 
or hindered us when we got there, so that we 
found ourselves at last seated in the railway-car, 
and the train fairly in motion, without any in- 
terruption whatever. Nothing happened on the 
journey either, and no one took notice of us, as 
we thought, until we reached the city. Then, 
as we descended from the car, in the midst of 
the bustle and confusion, and shouting of port- 
ers and carriage-drivers, a hand touched me 
suddenly on the shoulder, and a voice that I 
knew said, 

** Allow me, Madame, to offer you my arm. 
For a lady like yourself this noise and this 
crowd must be unpleasant. Is it not so?” 

It was Monsieur Lamarque, with his glisten- 
ing eyes and his white teeth smiling together— 
a cruel, malicious smile—who stood beside me. 
Marguerite gave one little scream, as she, too, 
recognized him; but I answered not a word, 
made not a motion. Ido not know how it was, 
but I seemed all at once to be fascinated, sub- 
dued by some indescribable terror—all the re- 
sistance, all the passion chilled out of me. I 
took his arm like an automaton, and suffered 
him to put me into a carriage. We were driven 
to a hotel, and Marguerite and I were left in a 
long, brilliant parlor, quite empty of people, to 


wait while Monsieur Lamarque went to engage 


rooms for the night. She came close to me, 
with an eager whisper, when we were left alone ; 
lmt started back suddenly, crying, ‘‘Oh, my 
God!” What she saw in my face I do not 
know. I only felt stunned. 

That night, for the first time in many weeks, 
I shared the same apartment with my husband. 
That night, when I had thought myself free from 
him forever! A curious dread came over me 
when I found myself locked into that strange 
room with him. He was certainly my husband, 
and the time was not so far in the past when to 
be alone with him was, instead of a dread, a de- 
light; but now I felt at his approach just as one 
might feel if an assassin drew near, the deathly 
weapon in his hands and murder in his eyes. I 
shrank away from him into the farthest corner 
of the room, but he followed me and fixed me 
with his glance. 

*T have one little question to ask you, Ma- 
dame,” he said: ‘‘it will be enough to answer 
yesor no. This affair of to-night: will you try 
it again.” 

No,” I trembled forth; for I felt, indeed, that 
IT never should. 

‘*For your own sake, Madame, I rejoice to 
hear you say so,” he answered. ‘* Once more 
might be too often—you understand? We will 
say no more of this: but remember!” 

That was the only threat; in fact, he did not 
speak to me again all night; but I read some- 
thing in his eyes that frightened me more than 
any threats could have done. 








From that mo-| 
ment I knew that he was my master, body and | 


soul; that I should never dare to rebel again, 
whatever he might do. 

And I never did, though he gave me cause 
enough—be sure of that! For what I had done 
was a thing not to be pardoned; and every day 
that I lived—every hour almost—he made me 
feel the cruel force of his revenge. Marguerite 
was sent away, of course; I was not allowed the 
most distant communication with her; and from 
morning till night, from week to week, from 
month to month, I lived like a prisoner in my 
dreary home ; never seeing a friendly face, ney- 
er hearing a pitying voice, continually overshad- 
owed by a presence which had come to be the 
dread and horror of my life. There were times 
when I thought I should go mad; when every 
open window, every sharp-edged tool, every 
glimpse of the river rippling in the sunshine, 
was a temptation to suicide. 

But I will not tell you any more about that. 
I have tried to forget that awful time: it is over 
now. 

He died, at last, and I was free. One night 
when I sat alone in the darkness, crying for my 
mother, and wishing, oh! so drearily, that I had 
died with her, they brought Aim in, dead. He 
had been out on the river with some of his com- 
panions; an accident upset the boat, and three 
of the six were drowned. He had left me with 
hatred in his eyes and bitter words on his tongue 
—curses that struck like blows, and evil glances 
that pierced me like poisoned arrows. He came 
back white and quiet, with shut lips and sealed 
eyelids, that would never open again for ban or 
blessing. 

I was ill after that for a long time, and knew 
nothing that happened until I waked one day 
and found Marguerite sitting beside me, myself 
in bed in a room that I knew was not any room 
in my husband’s house. I did not ask her many 
questions, for I remembered what had happen- 
ed: indeed that terrible white face, with its 
dripping hair, had haunted my brain through all 
my fever. She told me how she had been sent 
for, and how she had brought me away from that 
place to the house we were now in. We were 
to live together always now, she said—she and 
I. She would take care of me, love me, make 
me happy again: there was no one to separate 
or disturb us any more. 

All the tenderness and pity that the most 
loving mother could have felt she poured out 
upon me—poor Marguerite !—but I could not 
care for it then. I was like some one stunned, 
and I felt nothing but a dreary apathy, which 
made me indifferent to every thing in the world 
—pain or pleasure, love or hatred. I did not 
care to live or to die; but I recovered slowly un- 
der Marguerite’s tender, deep-loving care of me , 
and day after day she devised new plans to 
arouse me from my dull wretchedness—plans 
that were all failures, for my weariness of spirit 
was too utter to let me make a single effort in 
unison. At last she told me something that 
the physician had told her about me during my 
illness—something that sent the first thrill of in- 





terest to my heart, the first tingle of new life 
into my veins. I had not known it myself, or 
even thought of it, but it was, nevertheless, true: 
I was to have a child. 

Marguerite had hesitated to speak of it, not 
knowing surely that I was ignorant myself, and 
looking upon it, for her part, as a great misfor- 
tune. That, being so young and so desolate, I 
should have a child at all was, she thought, an 
unhappy thing; but to be the mother of that 
man’s child was dreadful! It did not seem so 
to me, for I never thought of the two together. 
The child that was to come—the delicious mys- 
tery, the unimagined delight—was mine, a part 
of my own soul; a creature that should satisfy 
all the passionate yearnings of my youth, an- 
nihilate the misery of the past, and forever make 
glad the future. So I felt in the first rush of 
my new joy—so new to me, who had almost for- 
gotten the meaning of joy! All that day I was 
in a dream of happiness—happiness to which I 
yielded myself with the more abandon, because 
I had so utterly resigned even hope before. 

Marguerite was amazed, but that did not mat- 
ter. Nothing was to be considered a misfor- 
tune that had such effect upon me, and she was 
at once more than reconciled to the prospect. 
She began immediately to institute preparations 
for the event, and with a wise tact provided that 
my own heart and hands should be kept busy 
in the same. So by degrees, as the sense of 
having something to live for and something to 
do deepened within me, I recovered health of 
mind and body. My miserable married life I 
tried to put out of my memory as past and dead, 
and for my baby’s sake I strove to be good and 
happy. I had given up trying or caring about 
being good at one time. Because I was so 
wretched and ill-treated I chose to be wicked 
also, and said and thought horrible things. But 
now I repentéd of all this, and prayed humbly 
that God would accept of my repentance for my 
little child’s sake. 

I believe He did, and that the peace and quiet- 


ness which settled down upon my heart were | 


sent from Him. All through that strange, 
dream-like summer before the baby’s birth, Mar- 
guerite and I were contented and happy, and 
never lonely, though we seldom spoke to a soul 
but ourselves. We were quite comfortable as 
to means, for a sufficient provision had been 
made for me in the settlement of my husband's 
estate, and Marguerite found out a queer little 
house, just fitted for our uses, into which we 
moved as soon as I was quite well. 

This little house was a sort of accident in 
the great city. Some whimsical builder had 
niched it between two great dwellings that stretch- 
ed out broadly on either side, and towered high 
above it, leaving our little nest in the perpetual 
shadow of their greatness. We did not like it 


the less for that through those warm summer | 


days: it was pleasant to feel the cool shadow of 
the high stone-walls, and pleasanter still to look 
from our lowly windows over the broad gardens, 
filled with flowers and shrubbery, that extended 
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on either side of us. We, too, had a garden—a 
grass-plot with its border of box, and a strip of 
flower-bed running round; but it was nothing, 
of course, to those of our neighbors. 

The one on the left was my favorite of the 
two, though it was not so much ornamented as 
the other. It had no summer-house, and no 
fountain, and no tall iron vases filled with trail- 
ing creepers, as the other had; but it was very 
lovely nevertheless, and the more so to me for 
the reason that every thing about it had a quaint, 
old-fashioned air, even to the flowers. There 
was a sun-dial of the fashion of fifty years ago, 
and much of the shrubbery, which was very 


abundant, was clipped into the fanciful shapes 


that were so popular in old times. There was 
a shady bank where violets seemed to bloom all 
summer; and among the rich geraniums and 
fuschias, roses and jasmines, there grew in pro- 
fusion, and as if they were just as highly prized, 
all manner of simple cottage flowers—hollyhock, 
and larkspur, and pride of London, four o’clocks, 
and prince’s feathers, and sweet-williams. 

I don’t know why these homely flowers touched 
me as they did: I had few enough childish asso- 
ciations with flowers of any kind, and I had cer- 
tainly never seen my mother wear one. Yet in 
some strange way these old-fashioned plants— 
the marigold with its spicy scent, and the long 
stalks of the larkspur with its blue and pink 
bells—recalled my childhood, and gave me back 
my mother’s face. I used to cry quietly many 
a time sitting by my chamber-window, and look- 
ing down into my neighbor’s garden. 

As the summer passed, the flowers changed 
and brightened into autumn colors, and a border 
of chrysanthemums became my special attrac- 
tion. I had always had an odd fancy for this 
flower: its odor, not at all sweet, as you know, 
but pungent and refreshing, was pleasanter to 
me than the breath of violets or the fragrance 
of heliotrope ; and I liked the mass of brilliant 
color that their full bushes presented, especially 
in contrast with the snowy clusters of the white 
ones. Our neighbor liked them too, it would 


| seem, for his garden had every sort of chrysan- 


themum that was ever grown; every possible 
shade of color, and every variety of species. 
But the white ones were most abundant: they 
grew large and small, single and double—some 
expanding like sunflowers, and many more as 
delicate and tiny as an English daisy. There 
was one large bush of these so near my window 
that I knew every flower on it by heart; and 


| out of some queer fancy—it was in the last days 


before my illness, and my brain was full of queer 
fancies—I associated these pretty white blossoms 
with my baby that was coming. 

One day Marguerite came in with a pile of 
beautifully-ironed linen, little shirts, and slips, 
and soft white night-robes, which she laid away 
carefully in a drawer. ‘‘ Every thing is ready 


| now but the mother and the doctor,” she said. 


“Does Madame know that our next-door neigh- 
bor—the one on the left—is a doctor?” 
** How should I know ?” I asked. 
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‘It is true; Madame had no need to con-| 
sider,” she answered. ‘‘ But I, when I saw the | 
doctor's gig so often in waiting, made inquiries | 
if it were not a doctor who lived in that house. | 
And I was told that it was so. I thought, then, | 
if Madame had no objection, it would be well to 
engage him, being so near and so very conven- 
ient. If Madame has any other choice, how- | 
ever—"" 

** As if I cared!” I said, laughing, for Mar- 
guerite was always so punctiliously afraid of 
seeming to dictate to me. ‘‘ What is one doc- 
tor to me more than another? You manage it 
all, Marguerite, as you please.” 

So that same evening she went into our neigh- 
bor's grand house, and informed him that his serv- 
ices would be soon desired in the little dwelling 
adjoining; and he promised to come promptly 
at my need, speaking far more gently to her, 
Marguerite said, than to some proud-looking 
patients who sat in his waiting-room. <A very 
few days after this came the time when he was 
needed, and then his promise was fulfilled to the 
letter. I was very ill, and for days both my 
life and the baby’s seemed a doubtful thing. 
Marguerite said if it had not been for his won- 
derful skill, and still more wonderful care, we 
should certainly have died. However, I knew 
nothing about it, for I was delirious all the time, 
and when I recovered my reason the danger was 
past. The first that I remember is waking up 
one day, and seeing, as in a dream, a little, ex- 
quisite child asleep on a pillow beside me. Its 
face was quite white, and it had rings of silk- 
soft hair parted on its forehead, and faint, 
shadowy eye-lashes lying on the cheek. In its 
tiny, tiny hand, shut tight, was a white chrysan- 
themum—gathered, as I knew very well, from 
the bush that I had watched so often. Mar- 
guerite told me afterward that I had raved about 
those flowers, and that the doctor had brought 
them to me every day; and that it was his di- 
rection that the child should be laid beside me 
with the white blossom in its hand to await my 
waking. 

It was out of all this that I came to give her 
—my baby—my little daughter—that odd, un- 
childlike name, Chrysanthemum. Marguerite 
was amazed and indignant: ‘As if the child 
were a heathen,” she said, ‘‘and there were no 
Christian names in all the French language, or, 
for that matter, the English either! Any thing 
would be better than to give it the name of a 
miserable weed.” 

* But it is not a weed,” I answered. ‘It 
is a beautiful snow-white flower, the very im- 
age of the child. And you do not object to 
Rose, and Violet, and Lily for names? What 
ails Chrysanthemum, then? She is, and shall 
be, my little white Chrysanthemum.” 

So I persisted in my whim, and the little one 
was christened by her quaint name; but Mar. 
guerite stoutly refused ever to call her by it. 
She vowed she would call her Marie-Jeannette, 
which was my mother’s name; and I, for my 





part, because the flower-name was really too 





long, shortened it to ‘‘ Chryssie” for daily use— 
though, after all, it was seldom that she was 
called by either the one or the other. She was 
too tiny, too lovely, too inexpressibly dear to 
us to be named except by the tenderest, most 
caressing epithets. So we called her “petite,” 
“*mignonne,” ‘‘ cherie,” ‘little lamb,” ‘little an- 
gel”—whatever we could think of that was ten- 
derest and sweetest; and as with our words, so 
with all our hearts and lives, we idolized the 
little creature. 

That was not strange when you think of all 
she was to us; and if you had known her—if 
you had only seen her—you would have felt 
that it was impossible to do otherwise. She 
had such wonderful eyes—it was as if a heay- 
enly angel looked out through them—and such 
a loving heart, such wise, winsome ways! LBe- 
fore she was six months old she could kiss with 
her soft little lips, and soon after she began to 
call ‘*mamma! mamma!” It was like music 
from Paradise. 

By-and-by she crept about the floor, and we 
shortened her white slips, and put red morocco 
shoes on her little feet. Then she began to 
climb up by the chairs, and push them before 
her; and soon, very soon, she pushed them 
quite away from her, and balanced herself 
bravely alone. How proud we were, Margue- 
rite and I—how we screamed with delight 
when she {first came tottering across the carpet 
to us, her hands outstretched, her eyes dancing 
with glee! She was not a year old: the chrys- 
anthemums were not yet in blossom. By the 
time they came she could run alone fearlessly, 
and Marguerite let her walk in our little garden 
and pull the flowers in the border. 

Watching them one day from the window 
above, I saw that the doctor was in his garden, 
and that he was listening to the sweet little 
voice on the other side of the fence. It was a 
low fence, and he came to it presently and look- 
ed over, having his hands filled with bright- 
colored blossoms, which he dropped down sud- 
denly upon the child’s head. Marguerite gave 
a ery, and the doctor laughed at her; but 
Chryssie gathered up the flowers eagerly. 

** Will you give me a kiss for them, little 
white Chrysanthemum ?” the doctor asked ; 
and she answered, gravely, ‘‘Yes.” So Mar- 
guerite lifted her up, and he took her into his 
arms, quite over the fence, and kissed her three 
or four times, She laid her little cheek against 
his, and was not at all afraid. He carried her 
all over the garden, and gathered the loveliest 
flowers, and pulled the largest clusters of ripe 
grapes for her; and when he gave her back to 
Marguerite he said: 

‘*T want you to bring the child into my gar- 
den every day. ‘There is a gate in the wall 
which I will have unlocked, and you can come 
in whenever you will. It will please the little 
thing, and no one shall disturb you.” 

Marguerite thanked him, greatly pleased, and 
I, who had heard it all, was still more pleased. 
What a treat for the little darling, so fond of 
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flowers as she was! and how very, very kind | 
in the doctor! For the first time I felt an in- 
terest in him, and examined his face with curi- 
osity for the few minutes longer that he remain- 
ed in the garden. It was a beautiful, noble 
face, but clouded with an expression of deep 
sadness, now that it was in repose. I wonder- 
ed why he was sad, and wished involuntarily 
that I could do something to comfort him. 
When Marguerite came in I told her that I 
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which were not at all the formal, pretension 
| calls of most physicians. We had become bet- 
ter acquainted through Chryssie’s walks in his 
garden. If he was at home and at leisure when 
he saw her there, he would always come out, and 
take her up in his arms; and he was so tender 
with her that her little loving heart was quite 
won, and she clung to him almost as she did to 
Marguerite and myself. I was not jealous of 
him, though I could not have borne to see her 
But I re- 


had been looking at him, and that I knew he | sweet caresses given to any one else. 
was unhappy. | membered his little dead child and his lonely 
‘‘T am told that Monsieur the Doctor has life; and I was glad from my heart to see the 
seen a great deal of trouble,” she answered. | tender love that grew up between those two. 
‘‘He married a young wife, and she was very Of course, he never came into our house ex- 
beautiful, but not good. Although he did every | cept when he was needed as a physician; and 
thing to make her happy, she did not love him, | the beautiful gifts of fruit and flowers that came 
but went away with a bad man, leaving her hus- | often, were sent ‘‘ for the little white Chrysan- 
band and her little child behind. That was | themum” always. Still even in those days I 
dreadful enough, but something more followed. | think he thought of me kindly, and I felt in my 
The baby died, and when the mother heard of | heart that he was my friend, although we so sel- 
it she went mad through remorse and grief. | dom spoke to one another. It was very pleas- 
The bad man deserted her when this happened, | ant, therefore, to see him, and hear him talk, 
and then Monsieur the Doctor found her out in | and grow to know him better day after day, dur- 
her misery, and forgave her, and took care of ing this slight illness of Chryssie’s. She was al- 
her. But she never recovered her mind; she | ways on the watch for him when the hoar for 
was very mad, and he had to shut her up in one | | his visit came, and her little languid face would 
of those houses for mad people at last. There | brighten at the first sound of his voice. Often 
she died, only a few days ago, I am told. That | she would put out her hands with a pretty plead- 
is, perhaps, why he looks so melancholy just | ing to go to him, and then when he had her 
now; though for my part, I consider that he | upon his knee, her soft cheek nestled against his 
has more reason to look glad.” | breast, the minutes would slip away unconscious- 
‘*Marguerite, why do people ever marry?” I ly; it was hard, you know, to put her away— 
exclaimed, passionately. “* Every body who | the little loving angel |—when i it made her hap- 
marries is miserable ; all the trouble in the world py to be there. 
comes from that.” | So his visits were long, as I said, and we talk- 
‘*Madame has had an unhappy experience,” | ed. I am afraid I talked too much, and was 
Marguerite answered, gravely. | not so reserved as I should have been, perhaps; 
** And the doctor had an unhappy experience. but it was his blame if it were so. He had so 
And so, I think, has every body. If it is nota | kind and sympathetic a manner, full of earnest- 
wicked husband, it is a wicked wife. There is | ness and gentleness, and one felt so convineed 
nothing in marriage but misery.’ | of his truth and goodness, that it was impossi- 
“‘ Madame has forgotten, it appears, that it is ble to be reserved with him. By degrees he 
to her marriage she owes the little angel here,” | learned all the sad story of my life ; and with- 
Marguerite said, quietly. out ever putting it into words, or implying any 
“And it may die!” I answered. ‘The doc-| thing that the proudest person could have re- 
tor’s child died, and I do not wonder that the | sented, he made me feel that if in my loneliness 
mother went mad. Marguerite, if any thing | I ever needed friendship or protection I should 
were to happen to Chryssie, I think J should go find it in him. By degrees also he gave me 
mad too.’ confidence in return for mine, and let me under- 
I hugged and kissed the child, as I said this, | 


} 


stand that my silent sympathy was not without 
with a wild feeling in my heart that I could not, | value to him. 


would not bear it indeed. She was all I had, | It gave a new interest to my life, a feeling of 
and she was so perfect! I would never live with- | strength and repose to my heart, this sense of 
out her. I believed all this then; but you see | union, even in so remote a way, with this good, 
me now. I live, I am here, and my baby is| strong man. It made me a better woman, I 
gone; I am even happy—and my darling, my | think; less selfish and absorbed in my own nar- 
darling! she is happier than ever I made her, | row range of feeling. I knew the life he led; 
though I loved her so! its self-denial, its self-sacrifice, its single-mind- 
ed devotion to his profession in its noblest as- 

She was ill that winter with some childish fe-| pect. Marguerite collected story after story of 
ver. Not a dangerous one, but in our anxiety | his goodnesg#to the poor, among whom he was 
we would have the doctor come in every day to | verily ‘‘the beloved physician ;” and I listened 
see her. From the first he assured me that she | to them all with greedy ears—listened tillat last 
would recover, and so being set at ease, I was | I was smitten with shame in the sudden con- 
not hindered from taking pleasure in his visits, | sciousness of my own useless, self-indulgent life, 
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and stirred up to some distant emulation of his 
noble deeds. He has praised me since, far more 
than I deserved, for some trifling things that I 
did, which by accident came to his knowledge ; 
but it was praising himself to do so, for I only 
followed in his footsteps, I only gleaned after his 
hands. 

When the next summer came our darling (I 
say ours, for she seemed to belong to Marguerite 
almost as much as to me) grew delicate and 
pale; and Marguerite, from taking her around 
the doctor’s garden, began to take her daily 
into the doctor’s office. She came out some- 
times with such a clouded brow that I grew anx- 
ious and frightened, imagining that something 
more than ‘the late teething” they talked of 
was the matter. But when I questioned them 
eagerly both she and the doctor evaded me. It 
was the child’s second summer, they said, and 
nothing was more natural than that she should 
be delicate; especially with her sensitive organ- 
ization, and the long time that she had been in 
getting teeth. She must have change of air, a 
month or two at the sea-side. 

So we shut up our little house, and took her 
away to some quiet country lodgings close to 
the sea-shore. Every day we carried her down 
upon the beach, and she played with the shells 
and pebbles, and seemed to grow stronger in the 
bracing air. At least I thought so for a while, 
but the old languor came back again before long. 
She would not play any more; and instead of 
tumbling about in the clean white gravel, and 
letting Marguerite bury her in it up to the chin 
—a frolic she had delighted in at first—she liked 
now to lie still in our arms hour after hour, and 
watch the waves breaking against the sand. 

About this time I began to notice that when 
she walked she halted a little, and one foot 
dragged after the other, rather than kept pace 
with it. I called Marguerite’s attention to it, 
and showed her how one of her little shoes was 
all worn and rubbed at the side, while the other 
was quite fresh. It was because her ankles 
were weak, Marguerite said; it was nothing to 
alarm one. And she was almost impatient at 
the anxiety I expressed; but after that, she car- 
ried Chryssie in her arms every where, and 
would not let her walk at all; and once, when 
she did not know that I saw her, she picked up 
the little worn shoe and wrung her hands, say- 
ing under her breath, “Oh, my God! oh, my 
God!” 

I never asked why she acted so, for I was 
sure she would not tell me. But from that time 
the vague fears that had troubled me about my 
darling grew into a miserable dread that haunt- 
ed me night and day. I did not know what I 
was afraid of, but I was sure that some evil*was 
hanging over her, and that Marguerite and the 
doctor were trying to keep me in ignorance. I 
longed to be at home again, to question him, 
and find out truly—for I knew he would not 
trifle with me when he saw me in such unhappi- 
ness—what cause I had for fear. But it was his 
order that Chryssie should remain until October 





to get all the benefit of the sea-breezes; so I 
kept my impatience and my wretchedness in my 
own heart, and did not speak to Marguerite, who 
was sad enough without me, I could see. 

But I had strange, wild dreams about my 
darling night after night. Sometimes I thought 
that she was floating out upon the sea, drifting 
with the waves farther and farther away from me, 
while I plunged and struggled madly after her, 
but forever failed to reach her. Sometimes I 
fancied her lying on the beach with the pebbles 
heaped up over her, as she had liked to play; 
only now she was quite buried from my sight, 
smothered and stifled under the weight of stones, 
yet crying to me from below. And once I 
dreamed that she was dead: laid out white and 
cold as snow in a little coffin, which was circled 
all around with a wreath of white chrysanthe- 
mums. 

I woke up from this dream cold to my finger- 
ends, and feeling as if I were dead myself. I 
had seen it so plainly—the little clasped hands 
holding one pale blossom, just as they held it 
when I first saw her alive—the waxen face with 
the snowy wreath around it—the rigid limbs 
still and straight in the narrow coffin. Ah me! 
I knew it was true; I knew I should see it all 
again; though my baby was in my arms, and 
her warm, living breath upon my cheek. 

We went home at last, and I was glad to go. 
It was pleasant to sleep once more in the little 
quiet room where my darling had been born, 
where the touch of her sweet lips had first blessed 
me, and the tender weight of her head upon my 
breast had made glad so many nights. My 
rest was calm and deep; no ill dreams disturbed 
me, and I almost felt hopeful again when I 
waked in the morning and kissed the little face 
that was a dream of heaven to me. 

The doctor came in early to welcome us home, 
and see after his little patient. As usual he 
brought an offering for her, a pretty basket with 
a few large, bloomy peaches, half hidden in a 
snow of white chrysanthemums. They were 
the first of the season, he said, and had hurried 
out on purpose to greet their little namesake. 
I felt sick when I saw them, for they brought 
back my dream. But they gave me courage, 
also, to ask him the question that had been on 
my heart so long. 

**Tell me what ails her,’ I said. ‘* You 
and Marguerite know something about her 

| that you are keeping from me. J must be told, 
| too.” 

‘‘We know that she is a very fragile little 
| creature,” he said, gravely ; and every care must 
| be taken of her. She does not look so well as I 
| had hoped to see her by this time. I will tell 
you that, plainly.” 

** And is that all?” I asked. 

**Ts not that enough ?” he returned. 

‘*Not if there is more to tell.” Iwas very 
quiet, but all my heart was in my eyes as I said 
this, waiting for his answer. He understood 
me, and looked at me, silently, but oh! so ten- 
| derly and pitifully, for a little while before he 
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spoke. Then he said, with the same pitiful! This consciousness came back sharply as a 
tenderness in his voice, | sudden shriek from Marguerite rang through 
“‘T have to go to a patient now, who is ex- | the silent house. ‘‘Madame! Pauline! oh, my 
pecting me; but I shall see you again to-day. God!” And whether it was she who came flying 
When I come back I will tell you all I know.” | down with the child in her arms, or I who sprang 
He kissed the child and set her on my lap: | upthe stairs and seized her, I never knew. Only 
one moment his hand rested on my hair, as if | I was in the hall of the house, clasping my dar- 
he would express by a touch what words could | ling all cold and pale, praying to her frantical- 
not say, and then he left the house. I went up) ly, ‘‘ Speak to me! look at me!” when the doc- 
stairs as soon as he was gone, taking Chryssie | tor came at last. 
with me. Marguerite had made my room fresh} He led me, almost lifted me into the parlor, 
and tidy, and we sat down together by the open | made me sit down, and took the child from me. 
window that overlooked the doctor’s garden. It) As he raised her her little hands dropped heav- 
was lovely in the mellow autumn sunshine: | ily; her face was white, her eyes stared open, 
purple grapes hung ripening over the trellis, and | expressionless ; she saw nothing. He passed his 
the morning dew sparkled still upon masses of | hand softly over those open eyes, and closed them 
vivid blossoms. The gate that communicated | without saying a word. Marguerite screamed 
with our garden stood wide open, as if inviting | aloud; she thought it was death already, But 
us to enter; but Chryssie, looking at it, said, | he quieted her with a look of authority. 
suddenly, ‘¢ Bring warm water at once. Go!” he said 
“My little white cazansemin isn’t going in| to her. And to me: ‘‘ Be calm; do not fear; 
again, mamma.” | she is not dead!” and all the while his strong 
‘‘Why not, darling?” I asked. man’s hands were loosening her garments, slip- 
“Oh, betause—I don’t know,” she answered, | ping them away from her little wasted limbs 
wearily, and I could not persuade her to say any | with the touch of a woman. 
more. It was the name she gave herself when- Soon Marguerite flew back with the warm 
ever she spoke of the doctor, because he always | bath, and it was his hands, strong and tender, 
said, ** my little white Chrysanthemum.” | that supported her in it, while I bathed her brow 
Presently she asked for her flowers—‘I want | and temples with cold water, and Marguerite 
my pitty little white cazansemins ;" and for half | brought soft blankets to wrap about her. But 
an hour she played with them, tying them into | it was useless effort all, fruitless and vain. No 
bunches, twisting them into her flossy curls, | warmth came back to her stiffened limbs, no 
sticking the short stems into her sash and her | throb to the lifeless pulse. A faint, tiny flutter- 
sleeve-ribbons. She looked so fair, so spiritual, | ing at her heart, a flicker of breath, almost im 
as her fragile fingers trembled among the flow- | perceptible, at her lips, that was all to prove that 
ers, and her serene, unsmiling face bent over | she was not dead. And hours wore by—oh, the 
them, that I watched her with a sort of awe un- | gasping, breathless hours! when I held her and 
felt before. It seemed as if some unseen angel | dared not stir, while he spent all his skill, all 
were beside her, his knowledge, all his longing desire, in one 
‘Holding a lily in his hand effort after another—all in vain! all in vain! 
For Death's annunciation.” At last he gave up. His eyes met mine in 
By-and-by her head drooped upon my arm. | despairing sympathy. ‘* You know it, Madame, 
Her little hands let the last blossom fall, weari- | she is dying,” he said. ‘‘ I have done all I can.” 
ly, and sleep crept softly over her languid frame. | And then the tears filled his eyes, and his voice 
When I laid her down upon the bed, with the | Was choked: this doctor who had stood by so 
white chrysanthemums tangled in her hair, clus- ; many death-beds! I had no answer for him : 
tered on her bosom, strewn all about her, I! what could I say? In mute agony we watched 
thought of my dream again. the lingering death, and the only sound in the 
Marguerite came up presently, and because | room was Marguerite’s low, stifled sobbing. As 
I could not bear to speak to any one, with this | for me, I could not weep. 
weight of dread and anticipation on my heart,| Suddenly there came a quiver over the little 
I left her with the child and went down stairs, | marble face. The eyelashes trembled, and the 
to wait alone till the doctor should come and put | lids flashed open, showing eyes full of wild and 
my formless woe into its true and bitter shape. | eager light. A whisper that was only a breath 
What I expected I did not know; I did not even | reached my ear, and I bent my face close down 
try to think. I only waited passively, and held | to hers. ‘‘ Mamma! your little darling is goiny 
my heart suspended in a sort of dumb patience | to leave you now. Kiss your little darling good- 
until the blow should fall. Waiting so, I did| by!” The words were like sighs, but I heard 
not see how the hours crept by, and the day | them all. I kissed her with a last, longing kiss ; 
advanced to its noon. He had not come, and | I clasped her once more to my desolate heart : 
the one idea so absorbed and surrounded me | in that last embrace the sighing breath ceased 
that I received no outward impressions. I did | forever. 
not even remember that I had left my child) You know the rest, I think. There is not 
asleep, and had not seen her for two hours; my | much more that I can put into words. ‘ The 
direct apprehension of her was so merged into | doctor,” whose tender hands closed my baby’s 
my dreary anxiety about her. | eyes—whose strong arms supported me when I 
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fainted over my dead ahibdpwrmitis as you biave 
guessed before this, no other than Murray, your 
friend and brother—my husband now. 


mine, and his dear eyes looking the love that 
turned my night into day, 
courage. 

He saved my life when my darling was born : 


he saved my reason when she died, for I know | 


I should have gone mad without him. You see 
I had not inherited a strong nature, and then I 
lad been brought up strangely ; and the trouble 
of my first marriage had shaken my mind. I 
lost my balance at a shock that others could 
have resisted. 

For many days after the little coffin, with its 
wreath of white chrysanthemum, was hidden 
from my sight, I was in a frenzy, during, which 
no one but Murray could influence me at all— 
out of which I was brought at last only by his 
power over me. How he watched and minis- 
tered to me—how he soothed, and weg pee 
ed, and saved me—I am here to prove; but I 
can not tell you in words. When the devil 
had been cast out, however—not before—he re- 
vealed to me the dark shadow that had been 
creeping over my child for months past, the 
dreadful suffering from which God had merci- 
fully delivered her. 

You remember that I spoke of her halting 
step and her little worn shoe. These were 
the signs (and there were others to his experi- 
enced eye) of a malady which would have filled 
all her childhood with unspeakable pain, and 
left her crippled for life. 

When I knew this my tears rained down from 
eyes that had never wept since she died. I 
cried till it seemed as if I could never cease ery- 
ing. To think of her, my beautiful darling! 
tortured with this slow pain, wasted and worn 
through years of anguish, her lovely face faded, 
her perfect limbs deformed! And I had so re- 
belled against her being taken from all this! 
Out of the depths of my sorrow and penitence 
I thanked God that He had been kinder to me 
than I deserved, blessed Him that He had 

“___halved the lot, 
And given her all the sweetness ; 
To me the empty room and cot— 
To her His heaven's completeness.” 

And then came “sweetness” for me that I had 
not thought of, that I should never have dared 
to hope for. How could I dream that Murray 
would love me, when he knew so well—better 
than any one in the world—how ignorant and 
untrained I was, how childish and passionate, 
how utterly unworthy to be a wife for him? 
The proudest lady in the land might be prouder 


I could | 
never have told you all this if his hand clasping | 


had not given me | 
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for being called his wife ; and yet he loved me, 
insignificant as I was. 

He told me—when I found it hard to believe 
that which.seemed so improbable, and yet which 
made me tremble with such new happiness— 
that he had loved me from the very first. That 
| my sweet, sad face (those are Ais foolish, fond 
| words!) had touched him with such a tender 
pity that he never could forget it; that he 
thought of me day after day, though he did not 
see me for months together; and at night he 
dreamed what his life might become if I could 
only share it. All this he told me and more: 
but the rest is too sacred, too precious to be 
spoken. It is hidden away in my heart, and 
must not be exposed, even to such gentle eves as 
yours. Only, I believed it all at last, you see; 
and now I am his wife, loving and loved as few 
wives are happy enough to be in this world. 

A year ago there was a little grave in Green- 
wood, over which a marble angel stood, with a 
| lily in his hand, and white chrysanthemums 

It is not there now. This 








broken at his feet. 
| wintry night the snow drifts over it in a quaint 
| old garden in the city; and from our chamber- 
window Murray and I look out upon it night 
after night, loving to talk of the little life that 
was so lovely and perfect to its close: whose be- 
ginning brought us first face to face, whose end- 
ing was the link that made our two lives one. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


AR upon the unknown deep, 


Where the unheard oceans sound, 
Where the unseen islands sleep, 
Outward bound. 


Following toward the silent west 
O’er the horizon’s curving rim, 

To those Islands of the Blest— 
He with me, and I with him— 


Outward bound. 


Nothing but a speck we seem 


In the waste of waters round ; 
Floating, floating like a dream, 
Outward bound: 


Yet within that tiny speck 
Two brave hearts, with one accord, 
Past all tumult, grief, and wreck, 
Look up calm and praise the Lord— 
Outward bound. 
Drxan Maria Mctock. 
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UNITED STATES 

UR Record closes on the 6th of April. The 

most important events of the month have taken 
place on the Mississippi, in the vicinity of Port Hud- 
son and Vicksburg. On the night of the 14th of 
March a partially successful attempt to pass the bat- 
teries at Port Hudson was made by the fleet under 
command of Admiral Farragut, while the land forces 
under General Banks made a diversion in the rear, 
but without actually coming into action. The ene- 
my’s batteries were found to extend for almost four 
miles in an almost continuous line above and below 
Port Hudson. The passage was attempted by seven 
vessels, the //artford, Albatross, Richmond, Kineo, 
Mon , Genesee, and Misstssippt ; a number of 
mortar-boats kept up a bombardment in the rear. 
Two of the vessels, the // rtford and Albatross, suc 
ceeded in passing, with little damage; the Richmond, 
after reaching the last battery, was temporarily dis- 
abled, and obliged to put back. he Vississippi ran 
aground in the darkness directly under the guns of 
the main batteries, where she was exposed for an 
hour to their full fire. 


nial la 


Finding it impossible to get 


her off, her commander, Captain Smith, gave orders 
She 
finally swung off, and floated down the river a num- 
ber of miles, when her magazine exploded, and she 
was totally destroyed; about 60 of her crew appear 


to set her on fire to prevent her from capture. 


| who had attempted a raid into Kentucky. 


to be missing, many of whom are reported to have 


been made prisoners; the loss on the other vessels 
is unofficially reported to amount to about twenty 
killed. At Grand Gulf, some distance above Port 
Hudson, the //a ‘tford and Albatross encountered for- 
midable batteries, which they engaged, and passed, 
suffering, however, considerable damage, the //art 

Jord being struck fourteen times, and had three men 
killed. There seems to be little room to doubt that 
the /ndianola, recently captured below Vicksburg 
by the enemy, was destroyed by them. Several suc 

cessful passages of the batteries at Vicksburg have 
been made; but on the 25th two rams, the Lancas- 
ter and Switzerland, attempted to run the batteries 
and join Admiral Farragut. The former vessel was 
struck thirty times, her bow was shot away, and she 
sunk at once, the crew, with the exception of two, 
The Svwatzerland was disabled by a shot 
passing through her steam-drum ; she floated down 
the river, but was finally taken in tow by the Alba- 
tross. There is no definite tidings from the Yazoo 
Pass expedition, beyond the fact that it was stopped 
by a Confederate battery at the junction of the Talla- 
hatchie and Yallabusha rivers. Several other ex 

peditions toward the rear of Vicksburg are reported 
to have been made, but without any decisive re- 
sults. 

Several sharp actions in various quarters have 
occurred during the month, but nothing which 
amounts to a general engagement.—On the 13th 
and 14th of March the enemy, learning that our | 
forces in North Carolina had been considerably 
weakened by reinforcements sent to General Hun- 
ter near Charleston, made a vigorous attempt to re- 
possess themselves of Newbern. 
in our pickets between the Neuse and Trent rivers, 
but were held in check by our cavalry until rein- 
forcements came up, when they fell back. They 
then attacked Fort Anderson, an unfinished earth- 
work, unprovided with guns, and after an ineffect- 
ual bombardment advanced to the assault: but our 
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escaping. 


gun-boats were by this time in position to take part 
in the action, and after a vigorous contest of thre 
hours the enemy fell back, having suffered severely, 
while our loss amounted to but one man killed and 
two wounded.—On the 20th of March a detachment 
sent out from Murfreesboro was attacked near Mil 
ton by a force of 2500 men, commanded by the fa- 
mous guerrilla leader Morgan; the attack was re- 
pulsed, the loss of the guerrillas being given by th 
prisoners at 28 killed and some 200 wounded 
dispatch from General Burnside, now in « m 
of the department of the Ohio, dated April 1, gi 
an account of a brilliant action at Somerset, Ken 
tucky, between our forces under General Gilmore 
and a body of the enemy under General Pegram 
General 
Gilmore reports that the enemy had 2600 men, out 
numbering us two to one. Notwithstanding this 
disparity of force he attacked them on the 30th of 
March, in a strong position, defended by cannon, 
dislodged him, and drove him over the Cumberland 
River. ; but 
his loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners amounts 
to 500; our own, in killed, wounded 
not exceeding 30, A considerable amount of plun- 
der, which the enemy had secured, was recaptured, 
During the month several destructions or cap- 
tures of vessels attempting to run the blockade have 
been made, 


The pursuit was stopped by the night 


, and missing, 


The most important of these is per 
haps that of the steamer Georgiana, built in En- 
gland, which was run ashore near Charleston and 


| destroyed, with all her cargo, consisting of arms, 


more severe privations. 


| the destitute portions of the State. 
They first drove | 


munitions, and medicines. 
her out at Charleston 


It was intended to fit 
as a cruiser. She is repre 
sented to have been in every way a more formida 
ble vessel than the A/ depreda 


upon our eommerce have been so extensive. 


thama, whose ions 
Phis 
famous cruiser continues her career of destructio 

unchecked. On the 20th of March the American 
ship Washington, bound from Callao to Antwerp, 
put into the port of Southampton, England, having 
on board the crews of four other vessels, which had 
been captured by the Alabama and burned at sea. 
The Washington was captured on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, but was released upon giving a bond for 
payment of $50,000, for the purpose of taking off 
the crews from the other vessels. The 
the Alabama asserted that this vessel had already 


the 


officers of 


| destroyed about forty American traders, 


Accounts from almost every portion of the South, 
given in their own papers, show a fearful amount of 


| distress from want of provisions and other supplies. 


They indicate also a prevailing apprehension of still 
Thus, Governor Brown of 
Georgia, on the 25th of March, sent a Message to the 
Legislature, recommending the restriction of cotton 
planting to a quarter of an acre to each hand, under 
a heavy penalty, upon the ground of a probable 
scarcity of provisions. He also recommends the 
prohibition of using potatoes, pease, and peaches for 
distillation; and that the State cars carry corn to 
By the latest 
reports gold in Richmond commanded 400 per cent. 


| premium, and almost every article of use or consump- 


| 


tion bore corresponding prices throughout the Con- 
federacy. Thus, at Charleston flour was held at 
$60 per barrel, coffee at $2 75 a pound; ordinary 
calicoes, which were formerly sold at 15 cents, now 


bring $2 per yard, 
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The Report of the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House upon the ‘Conduct of the War” has at 
last been published. The whole bearing of the re- 
port is adverse to the conduct of the campaign as 
conducted by General M‘Clellan. They say that if 
the Army of the Potomac had fulfilled the expecta- 
tions warranted by its numbers and character, the 
war would have long since been closed. They state 
that when General M‘Clellan assumed the command 
the Army of the Potomac numbered 185,000 men, 
well armed, and fully equipped; the force of the 
enemy was variously estimated from 70,000 to 
210,000 ; but the Committee think the lowest num- 
ber was too high. When at length an advance upon 
Richmond was determined upon, General M‘Clellan 
proposed that it should be made by way of Fortress 
Monroe or the Rappahannock, in opposition to the 
opinion of the President that it should be by way of 
Manassas, At a council of war eight generals were 
in favor of M‘Clellan’s plan, and four against it. 
Subsequently the commanding general proposed to 
abandon the Rappahannock route, and advance by 
way of the York and James rivers. The whole con- 
duct of the campaign from the siege of Yorktown is 
criticised and condemned. The Committee give it 
as the opinion of several generals that if the enemy | 
had been promptly followed up after the battle of 
Williamsburg, they might, with little or no opposi- 
tion, have been pursued straight into Richmond. The 
distance from Williamsburg to the Chickahominy was 
forty or fifty miles; the army was two weeks in 
passing over it. The battles of Seven Pines and 
Fair Oaks were fought on the 31st of May and the 
ist of June. In summing up the results of these 
the Committee say that ** the officers engaged, who 
have been examined, testify that the army could 
have pushed right on to the city of Richmond with 
little resistance ; that the enemy were very much 


. . ' 
broken and demoralized, throwing away arms, cloth- 


ing, ete., that might impede their flight!” At this 

time, according to the documents referred to by the 
Committee, General M‘Clellan proposed an imme- 
diate advance. On the 2d of June he wrote to the 
Secretary of War, “The enemy attacked in force 
and with great spirit yesterday, but are every where 
repulsed with great loss. Our troops charged fre- 
quently on both days, and uniformly broke the en- 
emy. ‘The result is that our left is within four miles 
of Richmond. I only wait for the river to fall to 
cross with the rest of the force and make a general | 
attack. Should I find them holding firm in a very | 
strong position, I may wait for what troops I can | 
bring up from Fort Monroe; but the morale of my 

troops is such that I can venture much. I do not fear | 
for odds against me. The victory is complete, and | 
all credit is due to the gallantry of our officers and | 
men.” The proposed movement, however, was not 
made, because of the high state of the water and the 

bad roads. On the 18th of June the General tele- | 
graphed to the President that ‘‘ after to-morrow we 
shall fight the rebel army as soon as Providence will 
permit ; we shall await only a favorable condition | 
of the earth and sky, and the completion of some 
necessary preliminaries.” Two days after, June 20, | 
the strength of the army is given as follows: ‘ Pres- | 
ent for duty, 115,202; special duty, sick, and in | 
arrest, 12,225; absent, 29,511: total, 156,838.” On | 
the 25th of June General M‘Clellan writes that the 

rebel force is stated to be 200,000; that he shall 

have to contend against great odds, and that if any | 
disaster occurs he is not responsible for it ; it was too 

late to ask for more reinforcements. Then follows | 


| the West and South. 
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an analysis of the seven days’ battles and the retreat 
to James River, of which the Committee say, jp 
summation: ‘It would appear, from all the inform- 
ation your Committee can obtain, that the battles 
were fought, the troops handled, new dispositions 
made, and old ones changed, entirely by the Corps 
Commanders, without directions from the Command- 
ing General. He would place the troops in the 
morning, then leave the field, and seek the position 


| for the next day, giving no directions until the close 


of the day’s fighting, when the troops would be or- 
dered to fall back during the night to the new posi- 
tion assigned by him. In that manner the army 
reached the James River.” After the battle of 
Malvern Hill, July 1, the Committee say that man) 
officers who were examined by them “are of the opir - 
ion that the enemy were so severely punished that 
they could have been followed into Richmond had our 
army followed them up vigorously.” On the 3d of 


July, after the army had reached Harrison’s Bar, 


General M’Clellan writes to the Secretary of War that 
he hopes that the enemy are as severely worn out as 
weare. He can not estimate our losses, but doul 
whether there are 50,000 men under their colors. 
To capture Richmond there would require reinforce- 
ments of at least 100,000 men. The army remained 
at Harrison’s Bar during July and a part of August. 
Halleck and Burnside visited the army, whose 
strength was then estimated at from 85,000 to 
90,000. At a council of war, a majority were in 
favor of withdrawing the army. General M‘Clellan 
was opposed to this, and asked for a reinforcement 
of 50,000 men to renew the advance upon Richmond 
He was told that only 20,000 could be given, a1 
consented to advance with this number; subsequent 
ly he demanded 15,000 or 20,000 more ; when it was 
determined to withdraw the army. The Report of 
the Committee goes on to narrate the events of th 
campaign following the withdrawal of the army 
from the Peninsula, including the battles in Mary- 
land, and the subsequent proceedings of General 
M‘Clellan up to the time when he was “relieved 
from the command. The whole tone of the Report 
is condemnatory of the course of General M‘Clellan, 


| It is signed by Messrs. Wade and Chandler of the 


Senate, and Messrs. Gooch, Covode, Julian, and 
Odell of the House. We have endeavored to pre- 


| sent briefly its most important features, without at- 


tempting to pass judgment on the correctness of the 
views presented in it.—The general conclusions of 
the Committee may be thus summed up: During 
the autumn of 1861, and the winter and spring of 
1862, we were almost uniformly successful, as at 
Hatteras, Port Royal, Fort Henry, Mill Spring, Fort 
Donelson, Roanoke Island, in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and on the Mississippi, especially at the city of 
New Orleans. Had the success of the Army of the 
Potomac during this period corresponded with that 
of the other branches of our forces, the termination 
of the campaign of 1862 would have seen the rebel- 
lion well-nigh if not entirely overthrown. These 


| chances having been lost, what now remains to be 


done is clear. In the words of the Report: ‘‘ We 
must obtain uninterrupted control of the Mississippi. 
We must reach those great railroad arteries—the one 
bordering on the Atlantic sea-board, the other stretch- 
ing through the Virginia and Tennessee Valleys to 
We must, as soon as possible, 
take the few fortified sea-ports remaining in posses- 
sion of the rebels, and then we shall have virtually 
disarmed the rebellion, cut it off from all external 
sources of food and arms, and have surrounded it by 
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forces which can press upon it from any quarter, at 
the same time severing their means of intercommu- 
nication.” The Report continues: “It is not our 
true policy to attempt an actual military occupation 
of the rebel territory, except at a few and important 
controlling points. We must destroy their armies, 
and to do this we must concentrate not scatter our 
forces. It is better to operate successfully against 
» stronghold or one army than to attempt three 
and fail.” 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

As far as we can now judge, the French invasion 
of Mexico will require for success a large reinforce- 
ment. Our latest reliable accounts leave the French 
forces this side of Puebla, wasting away under the 
climate, and wholly unfit for active operations, 
while the whole spirit of the Mexican people is 
aroused against the invaders. Still any day may 
put a wholly different aspect upon the affairs of any 
Southern American State. 

Hostilities have broken out between the States of 
Salvador and Guatemala. On the 24th of February 
Carrera, the President of Guatemala, attacked the 
forces of Salvador, who were strongly intrenched at 
Coatepeque. He was repulsed, losing in killed, 
wounded, and missing fully one-fourth of his army 
of 6000 men. In an address to his army, dated on 
the 5th of March, Carrera acknowledges his defeat, 
but promises a renewed invasion of Salvador. In 
the mean while General Barrios, the President of 
Salvador, has undertaken to aid the malcontents in 
Nicaragua, who are dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment of Martinez, the new President. He gives to 
Jerez, the unsuccessful competitor of Martinez, a 
force of 600 men to aid him in the invasion of the 
territory of Nicaragua. Martinez, in a proclama- 
tion dated March 13, calls upon the Nicaraguans to 
repel this threatened invasion. 

EUROPE 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark took place at Wind- 
sor on Tuesday, March 10. The Princess left Co- 
penhagen on the 26th of February, and reached 
Gravesend, England, on the 7th of March, where 
she was met by the Prince of Wales. The party 
then proceeded by railway to London. The capital 
was illuminated on the evening of the wedding, and 
scenes of great disorder occurred. Ten or a dozen 
lives were lost in the pressure of the crowd, and 
more than a hundred persons were more or less se- 
verely injured. In Dublin and Cork serious riots 
occurred during the celebration of the day. The 
actual marriage, however, was accompanied by all 
due pomp; and the leading incidents will be found 
noted in another place in this magazine. A series 
of diplomatic correspondence has been submitted to 
Parliament relating mainly to the American war. 
Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commissioner in En- 
gland, asks the British Government to treat the 
blockade of the Southern ports as inefficient, and 
therefore to disregard it; to which Earl Russell re- 
plies that it does not appear that in any of the nu- 
merous cases brought before the prize courts in 
America the question of the inadequacy of the force 
has been urged by those who would have been most 
interested in urging it against the legality of the 
seizure. The conclusion is, that the British Gov- 
ernment must consider the blockade as effectual un- 
der the law of nations; and that those who attempt 
to violate it will do so at their own risk and peril.— 
In respect to the fitting out in English ports of 
armed vessels for the Confederate service, Earl 
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Russell says that some overt act in violation of the 
Queen's proclamation of neutrality must be shown 
before the Home Government can interfere. 

The insurrection in Poland has assumed an aspect 
which threatens to disturb the peace of Europe. Th« 
immediate occasion was the attempt to enforce th 
conscription law of March, 1861. By this law the 
conscripts from the towns, instead of being taken by 
lot, were specially designated by the Government, 
and this designation was based upon information 
furnished by the secret police. Government was 
thus enabled to get rid of all persons obnoxious to it. 
But even before the promulgation of this plan there 
had been indications of discontent. The meeting of 
the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, held 
at Warsaw in the autumn of 1860, was seized upon 
as a pretext to excite disaffection. The first move- 
ments took the shape of religious celebrations to the 
memory of the national poets. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1831, was fought the battle of Grochow, when 
for three days the Poles fought with the Russians ; 
the thirtieth anniversary of that day was celebrated 
in 1861 at Warsaw. The whole population assem- 
bled in the churches to pray for the souls of those 
who fell in that disastrous conflict. Then a large 
procession paraded through the streets, singing the 
National Song. This procession was attacked by 
Colonel Trepow, the Chief of Police, at the head of 
two squadrons of soldiers, and about fifty were killed 
and wounded. A similar commemoration took place 
two days later, and another conflict occurred in 
which ten were killed and seventy wounded. Th 
Russian Government disapproved of the conduct of 
Trepow, dismissed him from office, confided the po- 
lice of the city to the students, and allowed the sol- 
emn interment of the victims. A hundred thousand 
people were present, and the whole population put 
on mourning. The Emperor on the Ist of April put 
forth a ukase granting some reforms; but on the 6th 
this was followed by another suppressing the Agri- 
cultural Society, which seems to have assumed some- 
what of a political character. The next day, April 
7, agreat crowd assembled before the palace of Prince 
Gortchakoff, the Imperial Lieutenant, demanding 
the withdrawal of the edict; they were dispersed 
without special violence. The next evening the 
throng, men, women, and children, assembled in 
still greater numbers, and in reply to the Prince, 
who asked them what they wanted, they answered, 
‘*We want a country.” The Russian soldiery were 
drawn up in battle order before the palace. Just 
then the postillion of a carriage which happened to 
be passing played the favorite air of Dembrowski's 
legions, ‘‘ No, Poland shall not die!” The whole 
throng fell upon their knees and joined in the song. 
Whether any overt act was committed is disputed ; 
but the troops opened fire upon the unarmed crowd, 
and the cavalry charged upon the throng. Fifty 
were killed and an immense number wounded. Six 
weeks after Gortchakoff died ; but in the mean while 
the edict of conscription was issued—at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of the Marquis of Wielopolskie, who 
had not long before become Prime Minister under 
the Grand Duke Constantine. The Prime Minister 
was a Pole, who had taken an active part in the 
rising of 1830. He had, however, subsequently em- 
braced the Russian cause, having apparently made 
up his mind that the annexation of Poland to Rus- 
sia was an inevitable fact of which the best was to 
be made, and that all attempts at revolution must 
be suppressed. From about this time, as far as we 
are able to decide, dates the serious attempt to ex- 
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cite a new rising in Poland. The organization of a 
Central National Committee at Warsaw was carried 
on so secretly that though a revolutionary sheet was 
issued by them and widely circulated, the Russian 
Government were wholly unable to identify the 
members. Early in the present year it was determ- 
ined to put the conscription law into thorough ex- 
ecution. On the 22d of January the walls of War- 
saw were covered with a proclamation from the 
Committee, of which the following are the most 
important paragraphs : 


The vile usurping government, maddened by the oppo- 
sition of the victims of its oppression, has resolved to give 
them a final blow—to seize many thousands of their brav- 
est and most ardent defenders, to clothe them in the hated 
Muscovite uniform, and to send them thousands of miles 
away to lasting misery and destruction. Poland is neither 
able nor willing to submit unresistingly to this crushing out- 
rage, and an energetic opposition to it is alone consonant 
with her duty to posterity. Bands of brave and self-sacri- 
ficing youths, penetrated with an ardent love for their 
country, an unbending faith in the justice and aid of Heav- 
en, have sworn to cast off the accursed yoke or die. Let 
the whole Polish nation follow them. 

After the fearful shame of slavery, after the incredible 
tortures of oppression, the Central National Committee, 
now your only legal government, summons you, Poles, to 
the field of the last of your struggles, to the field of glory 
and victory, which, with God's help, it will give you; for 
it knows that you, who were but yesterday sufferers and 
victims, must now become heroes and giants. 

On the first day of our openly coming forward, at the 
moment when the holy struggle begins, the committee de- 


clares all the sons of Poland, without any distinction of | 


faith or race, descent or station, to be free and equal citizens 
of the country. 
agricultural population possessed on condition of paying 
rent or giving task work to their masters is unconditional- 
ly their property and that of their heirs. 
who will be injured by this arrangement shall be compen- 
sated from the general funds of the State. 


try, or die in glorious death while so serving, shall receive 
a share of the land protected from the enemy out of the 
State property. 


The proclamation also contains a paragraph ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Muscovite nation,” threatening, in | 
case they uphold the Czar, that they shall be *‘ de- | 
voted to the shame of eternal subjection, and the 
torture of eternal slavery ; shall be called to a dread- 
ful war—the last war of European civilization with 


the savage barbarism of Asia.” The Revolutionary 


Committee have also summoned all the Polish nobles | 
now abroad to return at once under penalty of being | 


declared traitors, and having all their property con- 
fiscated. The policy of the insurrectionary leaders 
appears to be to inaugurate a guerrilla warfare, act- 
ing mainly in small bodies, and destroying the great 
lines of communication. Several engagements of no 
great magnitude have taken place. From all ac- 
counts the present aspect of affairs seems to be that a 
wide-spread insurrectionary movement has been or- 


ganized, and that the chief revolutionary leaders in 


Europe are engaged in it; but that, so far, nothing has 
occurred which can be supposed to have any decisive 
influence upon the issue of the contest. The names 
even of the revolutionary authorities are involved in 
doubt. The most definite information is that by a 
resolution of the Central National Committee, bear- 
ing date March 10, General Langiewicz was appoint- 
ed Dictator, with General Wysozki as Military Co- 
adjutor, while the civil administration was commit- 
ted to Poentkowski. In a proclamation of the same 


date the Dictator says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the ex- | 


tremely unfavorable circumstances in which the en- 


emy, by a great increase of oppression, hastened the | 
armed conflict, the struggle commenced by an un- | 


armed people has already lasted two months, gains 
strength, and develops itself with energy......Po- 
land feels painfully the absence of a visible central 


From this moment the land which the | 


The landholders | 


The families of | 
all laborers who join the ranks of the defenders of the coun- | 


| power capable of directing the forces engaged in the 
| struggle and of summoning new assistance to the 
| field......I have decided, after consultation with 
the Provisional Government, to assume the supreme 
power of Dictator, which I shall surrender to the 
| representatives of the nation as soon as the yoke of 
| the Muscovite is shaken off. While retaining they 
| immediate direction of military affairs in my own 
| hands, I recognize the necessity of establishing a 
civil government, whose functions will be regulated 
| by a special ordinance. Continuing the work of the 
| Provisional Government, I confirm the principles of 
| liberty and equality to all citizens, granting land to 
| the peasants, with indemnity to the proprietors.— 
Of General Langiewicz, the Dictator, we can learn 
| little beyond the fact that he served with distine- 
| tion under Garibaldi in his famous Italian campaign. 
| Among the other military leaders we recognize the 
| name of Mieroslawski, who was first placed in chief 
| command of the national forces, He was born in 
France in 1814, and since 1844 has been prominently 
identified with nearly all the revolutionary move- 
ments in Europe. Dembinski is a veteran of more 
than seventy years. He served under Napoleon in 
the Russian campaign of 1812, and was made Cap- 
tain on the field of Smolensk. He bore a prominent 
| part in the Polish rising of 1830, and received the 
| name of the ‘‘cannon provider” on account of sev- 
' eral captures of artillery which he made from the 
Russians. Toward the close of the rising he was 
named Dictator. After the suppression of the Po- 
lish rising of 1830 he entered the service of Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt. When the Hungarian revolt of 1848 
broke out he joined the insurgents, and at one time 
was in chief command of the Hungarian army. He 
accompanied Kossuth in his flight intoTurkey. An- 
| other prominent leader is Klapka, who served with 
| great distinction during the Hungarian war, and has 
written largely and well upon that contest. These 
names and many others show that the entire revo- 
lutionary element in Europe has thrown itself into 
| this Polish rising. We can see no prospect of its 
success unless they somehow manage to embroil the 
European Powers in the contest. The Convention 
entered into between Russia and Prussia is thought 
to give the other Powers a legitimate pretext for in- 
terfering. ‘The engagements entered into by the 
Prussian Government were as follows: ‘‘ If Russian 
| troops are forced by the insurgents to cross the front- 
ier into Prussia, they shall not be obliged to lay down 
their arms. Should revolutionary bands be driven 
across the Prussian frontier, the Russian troops shall 
be at liberty to pursue them. On the demand of 
the St. Petersburg Government Prussian troops will 
act, either separately or in conjunction with the 
Russian forces, against the insurgents.” The Lib- 
eral party in Prussia, which has the ascendency in 
the Chambers, strongly oppose this Convention, and 
insist that Government shall take no part in the 
contest, and that consequently Russians as well as 
Poles must be disarmed upon crossing the frontiers. 
| Their journals do not hesitate to say that ‘‘ the Prus- 
| sian Chamber will not give a crown for this object.” 
Austria is said to have refused to enter into a con- 
vention similar to that with Prussia; and Great 
Britain, acting, it is assumed, in concert with France, 
has undertaken to remonstrate with the Russian 
Sovereign in regard to the administration of Poland. 
Since writing the above we have intelligence 
that Langiewicz has been routed, driven across the 
Austrian frontier, and taken into custody by the 
authorities; and that the insurrection is virtually 
crushed. 














HE other morning the Easy Chair rolled into 
the Editor’s room, for you understand that the 
Easv Chair is not that autocrat, although it is some- 
times assumed that he is. The Editor is a mys- 
terious personage, absolutely anonymous, and doing 
a work of which the easy reader of the Magazine has 
no conception whatever. The Easy Chair states the 
fact remorsefully, for he has been the occasion of a 
mighty increase of that work by inviting every body 
to empty his port-folio into the Editor's lap. But 
every body will remember that the Easy Chair sub- 
sequently entreated that all manuscripts might be 
carefully laid aside for nine years before they were 
sent to the Magazine—a request which he here re- 
peats. And he distinctly announces that nobody 
will in future have a right to complain if he receives 
no acknowledgment of the fate of any manuscript 
which he may confide to the post for the Magazine. 

Do you think, then, that the mysterious and inac- 
cessible personage, the Editor, is ‘‘an hard man,” 
without sympathy, without consideration, just as 
Rhadamanthus and severe as Brutus? It is that 
very supposition which the Easy Chair proposes to 
destroy. As he has often enough said before, there 
is a general feeling among writers who offer their 
manuscripts to magazines that they are not fairly 
treated, that every other author has a chance except 
themselves. And every author whose paper is ac- 
cepted and printed knows that all those who were 
not successful will read his essay or story or poem 
with the curled lip of wonder—‘t Why, in the name 
of English literature, if this thing is worthy to print 
is my manuscript refused?” Is the half-sneering 
question really inspired by a jealous regard for En- 
glish literature, or does it spring from mortified van- 
ity? That is the inevitable response to such queru- 
lousness, 

Meanwhile those who have never tried their fate 
by sending a paper for publication have very little 
idea of the vast numbers of those who are constantly 
doing it. It is something usually done by stealth, 
and there is great blushing if it is found to be fame. 
The most famous authors begin so; and perhaps the 
pean of the world’s applause is not more exciting 
than the first glance of the tyro at the page upon 
which his first effusion stands transfigured in type. 
Dickens tells the story of this experience in a charm- 
ing way in the pleasant preface to the “ Pickwick 
Papers,” written in 1847 for a cheap issue of his 
works. Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the London 
publishers, had seen some of Dickens's sketches in 
the Morning Chronicle, and one of them came to see 
him to propose a serial work, which ended in Pick- 
wick. Dickens continues 

‘*When I opened my door in Furniva!’s Inn to 
the managing partner who represented the firm, I 
recognized in him the person from whose hands I 
had bought, two or three years previously, and whom 
I had never seen before or since, my first copy of the 
magazine in which my first effusion—dropped stealth- 
ily one evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, | 
into a dark letter-box in a dark office, up a dark court 
in Fleet Street—appeared in all the glory of print; 
on which occasion, by-the-by—how well I recol- 
lect it!—I walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were 
80 dimmed with joy and pride that they could not 
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bear the street, and were not fit to be seen there. I 
told my visitor of the coincidence, which we both 
hailed as a good omen; and so fell to business.” 

The story of authors has always a singular and 
universal interest. It is probably because they are 
the most familiar friends of all the world. They are 
such a power, such an influence, such a consolation, 
such an inspiration, that the least personal details 
of their career are delightful. Boswell’s Johnson is 
an immortal book, although certainly Dr. Johnson 
was not one of the greatest of men, and Boswell was 
certainly one of the smallest. Lockhart’s Scott is 
drawn out through many volumes, yet not so far as 
to fatigue the interest and desire of the world, 
Southey has not a large public, but as a representa- 
tive literary laborer the story of his life has a high- 
er charm than any of his works. And even the 
heavy two volumes of Wordsworth’s uneventful life, 
to the construction of which his brother brought the 
most preternatural powers of amiable dullness, is 
agreeable reading for a rainy day. While to speak 
of Lamb’s Life and Letters and of Goldsmith’s is to 
mention two df the most permanently charming 
books in our literature. There are seldom any great 
events in literary lives. Byron’s Greek episode is 
by no means the most fascinating page in his career 
to the public interest. But it is the fact of personal 
friendship that makes the story precious, It is the 
power of establishing that friendship with the world 
which is the glory of the literary life. 

As usual, the Easy Chair is wandering from the 
immediate theme. We were speaking of the first 
ventures of authors, while we stood by the awful 
chair of the Editor, and contemplated the goodly 
piles of possible literature stored in his ample pigeon- 
holes. But these are the very germs of all that 
friendly interest of which we were speaking. Pre- 
cisely so lay Dickens's first unknown manuscript upon 
the editor's desk of that magazine to which he anony- 
mously sent it. That manuscript was worthless pa- 
per and ink then. What would you give for it now ? 
A few weeks since I saw one of his manuscripts. It 
was the “‘copy” of one of the charming sketches 
called the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveler” which were 
printed in Harper's Weekly a year or two ago. It 
was given by Dickens to a friend of his in Boston, 
who had it exquisitely bound. I think it was the 
one, which had interested me, luckily, as much as 
any in the series, upon the old churches of London— 
buildings upon which I used to look as upon tombs 
that had once been temples, and which were now 
sometimes sparsely peopled with shadowy forms that 
seemed the ghosts of vanished congregations, The 
library in which I saw this manuscript is peculiarly 
precious for its choice selection, its original editions, 
and the presentation autographs of the authors to 
their famous friends, with the autograph annotations 
of those friends upon fly-leaves and margins. But 
among all the literary treasures I lingered longest 
over the manuscript of Dickens. And here before 
us now are these rolls of writing. They are by un- 
known hands; but do they not gain a profound in- 
terest and value when we think that some one of 
those writers may yet be as famous as Dickens? 

Now, of course, an intelligent editor remembers 
this all the time. He knows that if he does not 
carefully examine the manuscripts sent to him, some 
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Dickens, some Shakespeare, some Scott may slip by | 
and carry his glory to another shrine. Is he likely, | 
then, to slight your paper because he does not know | 
you, or because it is anonymous, or because he does | 
not recognize the writing? No, believe me: an | 
editor is the most forbearing and long-suffering of | 
men. He knows that at least eight-tenths of his | 
clients must be disappointed, and he knows, also, | 
that eight-tenths of the disappointed will regard the | 
return of their work as a personal grievance. Still 
he must do his work and his duty ; and it is the very 
perfection of his office so to do it that at least some | 
of the noble army of the unlucky may present arms | 
to him rather than charge bayonets upon him. It | 
1s in this view that the following letter is significant 
and interesting. It is the spontaneous testimony | 
of a disappointed contributor to the thoughtful sym- 
pathy with which her offering was returned, and it | 
is one of many. Let every aspirant, then, under- | 
stand that even editors have human hearts. But | 
if those aspirants would prove their own humanity, | 
let them remember his overwhelming labors and lay | 
the fruit of their genius to ripen in the drawer of | 
their experience for one hundred and eight months, | 
as a wise old Latin poet advised ; a poet who secured | 
his immortality by one small volume, which, doubt- | 
less, was to all his writing what the one concen- 
trated drop of attar of rose is to the acres of roses | 
which were culled to farnish it. Don’t send your | 
roses here. Send only the drop of attar. 
Here is the letter. 


“ To the Editor: 

“I write to acknowledge a debt of gratitude. If you | 
are pleased to listen I will explain as briefly as may be. | 
It was three years ago, In entire ignorance of the proper 
way, I had sent you an unfinished manuscript. To give | 
you some idea of the anxious, despairing feelings that | 
prompted the presumptuous act, I will refer tomy circum. | 
stances at the time. We were poor: had always been | 
poor. From a child I had been trying to educate myself } 
that I might, by teaching, render our situation more com- 
fortable. But my loved mother was sick. I could not | 
leave home much, and when I did was obliged to make | 
my own way. Finally, she died. Another soon took her 
place, and I had a home no Jonger. My little brother and 
sister clung to me sadly, tearfully entreating me not to 
leave them, while she, who should have wiped their tears, | 
harshly bade them stop crying and mind what they had to | 
do. It was cold, desolate November. I could not stay 
with them long. I must get a school if possible, but it was | 
with the sad feeling that I must do something more re- 
munerative than teaching that the paper I referred to was 
written. My mother had committed the little ones to my 
care, and how could I leave them so unhappy without 
making a great effort to earn enough to keep them with 
me? My great necessity made me feel that I could endure 
a scornful denial if it came; and beside that possibility 
there glimmered a trembling hope, like the sweet light of a 
star amidst thick clouds—a hope that I might succeed. 
Words can never tell what a world of happiness revolved 
around that thought. 

** At last the answer came. I held the letter in my hand, 
and saw without opening it that my own manuscript had 
come back to me. Alas for my sensitive heart! It scarce- 
ly throbbed while I rode slowly along in the rough lumber- 
wagon through the wet, dreary, autumn landscape to the 
distant town. I held it unopened, for curious eyes were 
on me, and I would not have them guess my secret. I was 
going among strangers to seek employment, and with the 
painful proof in my hand that I was not equal to my own 
aspirations, I could have turned hopelessly back had it not 
been that I had no home to turn to. So I said mentally, 
*T can endure, I can bear any thing, I must go on.’ Ar- 
rived at my destination I had a few minutes to myself. I 
found in the envelope my own manuscript and an accom- 
panying note. That note Ihave it now. The memory of 
its kind words is like a epot of sweet sunlight in a forest of 
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shadows, and it will be to me a pleasure forever. It was 
so kind. Instead of the thoughtless, unfeeling refusal I had 
feared, my paper was declined with regrets that it could 
not be accepted, the more so, it said, ‘as we infer from 
your note that the avails of your pen are of consequence to 
you.’ It advised me to finish the story and send it else- 
where, as it might meet with better success. I can not re- 
peat all, but it is all worthy to be repeated. The writer 
seemed to understand my sensitive heart as my own mo- 
ther would have done. 

“The words gave me new life and courage. There were 
those in the distant city who did not despise the efforts of 
the humble girl in the back country; who were sorry that 
they could not with justice to themselves aid her by ac- 
cepting her simple productions. The consciousness of sym- 
pathy gave me strength to persevere, till I gained a situa- 
tion as teacher in a family school. 

**But enough. I only refer to my own affairs to show 
you how much your kindness was appreciated. I wished 
at the time to write you, as I have written now, but 
thought best to wait till another year, when I might per- 
haps be able to send something for your Magazine at the 
same time. But poverty has always pressed hard. I have 
been obliged to give it up year after year, and I know not 
how the future may be. 

“1 know this is not an isolated case. Many might tell 
of your kindness, but my heart is full whenever I think of 
it, and I wish that others might know of it too, though not 
in my name. If this unworthy testimony is worth giving 
to your numerous readers, please use it as you think best, 
only keeping to yourself my name and residence, which I 
give that you may know I em sincere." 


The Easy Chair, at least, thinks best to publish 
the letter as an illustration of the pleasant relations 
that exist between the management of the Magazine 
and some of those who are unsuccessful aspirants for 
a place upon its pages. 


In the midst of our terrible war it is impossible 
not to cast a glance of sympathy across the water 
upon the marriage festival of the Prince of Wales. 
Of course there are lights enough in which to look 
at it by which it seems even tragical. The mobs in 
Ireland, the imminent riots of the starving poor in 
Lancashire, the vast, seething mass of misery and 
poverty which comprises the bulk of the English 
population, make a very ghastly contrast to the 
glittering pageant of this princely wedding. Then 
that a people of good sense should support such an 
enormous and expensive fiction as a monarchical es- 
tablishment is incredible. But the twentieth part 
of the population, who are really the governing class, 
prefer to do it. And they also prefer to tell us 
Americans that we are now in trouble for having 
dispensed with the same luxury. It is a saying to 
which we could listen with more respect if British 
history were not familiar to us. But John Bull un- 
doubtedly prefers his King and Crown upon the con- 
dition that the King shall be but a ceremony and the 
Crown a bauble. He insists that it is better to pay 
half a million of dollars every year to an amiable 
youth of inoffensive qualities than to pay several 
millions to put down arevolt. The reasoning would 
be right, if the one expense necessarily prevented 
the other. 

But to-day we will not argue the point. To-day 
we will think only of the undoubted happiness of the 
Queen and her son and of the new daughter, and of 
the profound satisfaction of John Bull as he looks on 
and congratulates himself at the fine show, in much 
the same way that a poulterer felicitates himself 
upon his well-conditioned yard. For the boy Albert 
Edward no Englishman can by any possibility have 
any particularemotion. Hehasdone nothing. He 
has said nothing. He is by no action of his own 
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identified with the British nation. He is the son of 
a Queen, and in due order will be King of England. 
His importance and interest are in no sense individ- 
ual. They are purely representative. John Bull 
agrees to regard him as the figure-head of the nation, 
as the symbol ef British national majesty. So the 
whole thing isa pageant. Prince, Princess, Queen, 
and all, are but the puppets which typify John Bull. | 
Chat worthy, therefore, looks on, and pays the bill 
with pride and complacency. And if he is satisfied, 
are we to quarrel? On the contrary, is there not 
something very respectable in his attitude and emo- 
tion? The lion would perhaps be rather more im- 
pressive if his claws were not pared and his teeth 
drawn, but still the mane is pretty, and the eve has 
a fine fierce fire. Royalty has practically ceased in | 
England. The King died when Charles lost his 
head. George III. tried to be King again and was 
snubbed. But royalty had its sharpest trial of an- | 
other kind in George IV. The marvel was how in- | 
telligent gentlemen could consent to acknowledge 
such a popinjay, who was only a popinjay, who had 
no real power whatever, as their typical head. Yet 
when George IV. went to Edinburgh, Walter Scott 
begged to preserve the glass out of which the sacred 
lips had drank the toddy. John Bull reveres the 
form, conscious that the spirit has long since exhaled. 
He calls his system a Government of King, Lords, 
andCommons. But he has practically eliminated the 
King. And the whole system is radically changed. 
Therefore, gentle reader, if you and the Easy | 
Chair had hired a window in the house of the | 
Messrs. Dakin, in St. Paul’s Church-yard (would | 
that it might have been Mr. Johnny Newberry’s 
window!), and had helped pay the four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty doliars which they received 
for their ‘‘ window accommodations,” we should 
have looked with a little philosophic pity upon the 
fair-haired and dull-looking young Englishman who 
is paid so handsomely for being one day king, upon | 
condition that he will confine himself to stalking | 
deer, patronizing Sunday-schools, and receiving 
complimentary addresses. Still we should have | 
agreed that the spectacle was brilliant. The dingy, 
smoke-begrimed old London houses tried at least to | 
smile. They made their windows and balconies as | 
yay as they could with flags, and draperies, and gar- | 
lands, and festoons of crimson cloth. There was a 
stately arch on London Bridge of ‘‘ a mixed charac- 
ter of architecture,” and producing ‘an indeseriba- | 
ble effect,” which is very probable. The “ galaxies | 
of female beauty,” the ‘‘most elegant company,” 
that filled the balconies of the Mansion House and | 
the Fishmongers’ Hall, waving their handkerchiefs | 
‘‘with an energy that could not fail to gratify the 
fair object, now the observed of all observers,” are | 
described in the London papers, as you see from 
these little extracts, with the unctuous common- | 
place of all such accounts. Then there was the | 
wedding-cake, five feet and a half high, two feet | 
and a half broad at the base, weighing one hundred 
pounds, and built in four stories. It was covered 
with devices of every kind: the arms of Denmark | 
and England, the plumes of the Prince, the figures | 
of the Muses, of Cupid and Hymen, of the Loves | 
and Graces: and it was festooned with wreaths of | 
orange flowers between the many columns. In| 
some indescribable way the niches of the pediment | 
of the cake were made to open like doors, so that 
the blooming bride might cut it; or, as the report- 


| 
er wrote, with a due sense of the weight of words: | 


“When opened, her Royal Highness, the Princess | 


| itself is to take place. 
| in the loyal town. 


| between. 


of Wales, will be enabled to draw the knife across 
the cake.” 

The bridal gifts were very pretty, but apparently 
of moderate cost for a royal wedding. The only de- 
vice that seemed to be original was that of the 
guard for the wedding-ring. This was a ring set 
with six precious stones, so selected and arranged 
that the initial letters of their names formed the 
word ‘‘ Bertie,’’ an affectionate diminutive of Al- 
bert. The stones were a beryl, an emerald, a ruby, 
a turquoise, a jacinth, and another emerald. Nor 
should the gift of the city of London be forgotten. 
This was a necklace of thirty-two diamonds, with a 
pair of ear-rings, the cost of which was about fifty 
thousand dollars, The city of Copenhagen, on the 
other hand, is to present a copy of Thorwaldsen’s 
Hebe and a pair of pictures of the city ; while other 
pictures, other statues, albums, prayer-books, are to 
come from other sources. 

But if we wish to see the consummation of all 
this preparation we must hasten from the window 
of the Messrs. Dakin in St. Paul's Church-yard, and 
betake ourselves to Windsor, where the ceremony 

There is an immense bustle 
Carriages are rolling rapidly 
along the streets. Eager crowds of foot-passen- 
gers are every where collected; and lo! at half an 
hour before noon, seven—the mystic seven—royal 
carriages, with an escort of horse-guards, come 
rumbling and glittering toward St. George’s Chap- 
el, where the Hope of England (no smiling!) is to 
be united to the Flower of Denmark. People have 
been jamming and staring about the doors since 
nine o'clock, and soon after ten the fine company 
began to arrive. But nobody is admitted until ev- 
ery thing is ready. When that fortunate moment 
arrives the happy holders of tickets pass in, and the 
ushers seat them all upon the ranges of seats cover- 
ed with bright scarlet and yellow cloth. A part 


| of the archway leading into the nave is separated 


into a temporary hall by heavy gold and purple 
silk hangings. Here the wedding guests and the 
great officers of state assemble, and as the curtains 
part occasionally we can catcli glimpses of waving 
plumes, and fluttering clouds of gauzy dress, and 
the flash of jewels. 

But meanwhile let us cast a glance into the chap- 
el. The main aisle is covered with a red and black 
carpet with a broad cream-colored border, worked 
with the Prince’s plume and motto, and his mono- 
gram, blended with that of the Princess, embossed 
In front of the altar is a raised dais, reach- 
ed by three broad steps, covered with garter-blue 
velvet cloth worked with the old Tudor rose. At 
each side there are crimson and gold seats, with 
fringes and tassels of bullion, for the royal families 
of England and Denmark. The screen on the left 
of the altar is removed, and a box for the diplomatic 
body is introduced. The right screen has also been 
taken down, and there is another box for the special 
friends of the bride and bridegroom. In this box, the 
very best place of all in the chapel, is reserved a plave 
for Mr. ¥rith, the artist, who is to paint a picture of 
the Marriage for the Queen. At the left of the al- 
tar and above it is the Queen’s box, the floor of 
which is raised so that she may see and be Been. 
The golden communion-service is spread upon the 
altar. The stalls of the Knights of the Garter are 
covered with purple velvet. A group of extraordi- 
nary beings in heavy and unmanageable golden gar- 
ments move stiffly about. They are heralds and 
kings-at-arms, part of the inscrutable Gog and Ma- 
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gog of the British royal mythology—Lancaster and 
Windsor, Norroy and Clarencieux. But while these 
droll people stalk about, one of the famous women 
of this time, the most famous of all who will be in 
the chapel to-day, looks into the choir and goes up 
into the seats among the other ladies who are to 
sing the hymn of praise. It is Jenny Lind. Less- 
er people follow. Duchesses, Marchionesses, Count- 
esses, Viscountesses, and the mere untitled, enter in 
gorgeous apparel, feathered, diamonded, and clad in 
violet velvet or mauve satin. The Lord and Lady 
Mayoress, the Speaker and his wife, come shining 
in; and at a quarter before twelve the illustrious 
company of the Knights of the Garter sweep their 
long velvet mantles of imperial blue, looped at the 
shoulders with white ribbon, up the aisle. A cloud 
of lawn announces the arrival of the Bishops. A 


gleam of jeweled orders, and the diplomatic body are | 


settling themselves in their box. 

It is at this point, when the Queen is about to ap- 
pear, that the celebrated historian Jenkins is over- 
whelmed, and dissolves in a kind of ecstasy. ‘It 
is, in truth,” says the celebrated Jenkins, ‘a scene 
of such stately pomp and royal circumstance as few 


have ever seen before, where the noblest by birth | 


and intellect, the greatest and most revered in pow- 
er, are all assembled within the narrow precincts of 
this grand old choir, like the treasures of the nation 
in their carved oak casket.” And while Jenkins is 
thus a prey to the most astounding emotions, ‘‘ just 
a perceptible movement, a kind of consciousness that 
something has occurred,” apprises him that the 
Queen has entered. The noble lady is in deep wid- 
ow’s mourning. Not an eve that sees her but is 
moist with sympathy—not a heart that thinks of 
her but is warm with tender pity. 

But hark! while our eyes are straining every 
where, and can not see enough, there comes the first, 
faint, far sound of music mingled with cheers. 

“The wedding guest, he beats his breast, 
For he hears the loud bassoon.” 

It is the stately measure of the national anthem. 
It comes nearer and nearer. ‘There is some slight 
delay; then the purple curtain is lifted, and the trump- 
ets burst forth into a paan, while the royal family 
move slowly and in superb costume toward the al- 
tar. They all make a low obeisance to the Queen, 
who rises and smiles upon her children. There is a 
louder blare of trumpets and rattle of kettle-drums, 
and the bridegroom, the Prince of Wales, walking 
between his brother-in-law, the Prince of Prussia, 
and his uncle, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, proceeds to 
the altar, while the Wedding March of Mendelssohn 
is played magnificently. There is another exqui- 
sitely breathless moment of delay. Jenkins, and 
you, and I are actually faint with emotion. The 
Prince also keeps looking back at the purple cur- 
tain, ‘evidently keenly anxious,” whispers Jenkins. 
Thank Heaven, at last! exclaims the historian, as 
with a great clangor of trumpets ‘muffled into a 
rich indistinctness behind the curtains,” the bride’s 
procession enters. She is pale as a white rose, and 
is clad in white and silver, and a perfume of orange- 
flowers follows her as she moves. Eight lovely vir- 
gins veiled in white— Jenkins gives up in despair. 
** Imagination,” he faintly sighs, ‘‘ must draw their 
pictures, for words would fail to paint them.” 

The moment has come. The bride surrounded by 
her companions stands beside the Prince. There is 
a solemn silence—a pause of expectation, which is 
broken by the slow and solemn strains of a hymn 
composed by the Prince’s father : 


‘“*This day, with joyful heart and voice, 
To Heaven be raised a nation's prayer ; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 
**So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days ; 
But happiness in endless round 
Shall still encompass all their ways." 
The Queen is entirely overcome, and withdraws 
into her pew, while, with hushed solemnity, the cere- 
mony is performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Primate of all England. 

Come, gentle reader, the show is ended. The two 
young folks are safely married. The procession has 
passed out. They stood in the saloon car and rolled 
away weeks ago. The draperies are down. The gar- 
lands withered. The Lady Georgiana Hamilton, 
daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn, is inconsolable : 
| for she was to have been one of the bridemaids, and 
|a slight illness prevented her from sharing in the 
| most splendid pageant in which an English lady 
could take part. Let us shed a few tears, and offer 
her the homage of our respectful sympathy. And 
the other unhappy victims, the poor folks who were 

squeezed to death in the crowd in London during 
| the procession of the reception and the illumination, 
| and into the condition of whose families the Queen 
has kindly made inquiry that she may aid them— 
have we a tear or two left for them also? Grim, 
old, dingy London has resumed its hereditary gloom. 
The imperial blue mantles are laid away. The cake 
is cut and consumed. ‘The bridal bells have rung. 
The bonfires have burned out. We can but wish 
| the young people well. We can but hope that the 
young man will be wise—that like his mother he 
will restrain as far as he can the jealousy of an aris- 
tocracy toward a Republican Government ; that like 
his father, he may be an honorable, prudent man. 
As for us Americans, let us hope that the future 
King of England will understand that the coldness, 
and jealousy, and bitterness of feeling which now 
exists between the two countries is due to no fault 
of ours. Let him remember his welcome here three 
years ago. It was not curiosity merely. It was 
good feeling. 

And for the bride, let two most illustrious British 
| poets sing her epithalamium. First, Edmund Spen- 
ser: 

“Now all is done: bring home the bride again, 

Bring home the triumph of our victory: 

Bring home with you the glory of her gaine, 

With joyance bring her and with jollity. 

* . * . * * * 

Pour out the wine without restraint or stay— 

Pour not by cups but by the belly-full— 

Pour out to all that will. 


* . . * * . 
And let the Graces dance unto the rest, 
For they can do it best; 

The whiles the maidens do their carol sing, 
To which the woods shall answer and their echo ring.” 


And second, Alfred Tennyson, whose nuptial ode 
rings out like a joyful burst of bells, cheers, and 
bugles: 

‘*Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 


Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet! 
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Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, O bugle, and trumpet blare! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare! 

Utter your Jubilee, steeple and spire! 

Clash, ye bells in the merry March air! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 

Alexandra! 

“*Sea-king’s daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people, and joy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us, and make ua your own; 

For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 

Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra!" 


Tue opera, which is a customary haunt of every 
well-ordered Easy Chair, has languished sadly dur- 
ing the war, but has revived under the best of our 
managers, Max Maretzek, and has flourished great- 
ly. A manager must be a man of an incredibly san- 
guine temperament. For the experience of theatres 
and operas universally is that they are but faro 
tables or games of rouge et noir, at which, if you 
seem to win, you are sure to be lured on to play un- 
til every thing is lost. How long the indefatigable 
Maretzek has been flying like a shuttle between New 
York, Havana, and Mexico! How perpetually he 
has been bringing out new companies and wonderful 
singers! How incessantly the papers have appeal- 
ed in his behalf to the pride, the taste, the duty of 
the public! How he has floated over all changes 
and convulsions, passing through civil wars and des- 
potisms and republics unheeding, but solely bent 
upon changing the notes of certain singers into the 
notes of certain currencies! And yet, with all this 
devotion and unwegried patience and effort, if the 
manager were to die to-morrow, what sort of success 
would his estate indicate ? 

Yet once a manager alwaysa manager. The fas- 
cination is such that he can not escape. A man 
embarks in that galley, and whether he discover 
that he has no business there or not, he still prose- 
cutes the doubtful voyage. Meanwhile Easy Chairs 
and all the lounging fraternity are the gainers; 





while that remarkable part of mankind known as 
fashionable society, owes the opera manager, and 
especially Maretzek, a monument of silver. It is he 
who has secured to it the traditions of fine society, 
which require the opera. A fashionable society with- 
out an opera is a queen without a court. 

The opera with us began properly in Chambers 
Street. There was the old National, indeed, where 
Miss Sherriff sung; and we do not forget that Mali- 
bran herself had sung in the old Park. But as an 
institution of our fine society it dates from Palmo’'s 
in Chambers Street. They used to sing Belisario 
there, and we all looked knowing, and said that it 
was really very well. They sang, too, the plaintive, 


pathetic Purit ni; and then some people for the first | 


time felt the character of Italian music. 
tre was very small. 
fortable. 


The tlea- 
It was prodigiously uncom- 
But, dear me! in white gloves and white 


waistcoats (they were actually worn then), who| Norma at the Academy to see any one else in the 


could be conscious of any thing but bliss? 

Then came the flight up town to Astor Place. 
Palmo was submerged, and Patti and Sanquirico 
appeared as managers. The golden age of the Astor 
Place Opera was the brief and beautiful epoch of 
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| Truffi and Benedetti. No operatic success in this 
| country was ever so entirely satisfactory, probably, 
to the audience as theirs. We all went mad with 
| the loveliest of Lucias, and died in tuneful agony 
| with the most delicious of tenors. Poor Benedetti 
| lost his voice. The climate was too sharp, or he 
| had his tonsils cut, or some sad mishap befell; in 
any case he lost his voice, and all we Easy Chairs 
| of both sexes our joy. Truffi herself faded after 
Benedetti failed: She never seemed quite the same, 
and gradually she disappeared from the scene. A 
multitude of singers followed, chief of whom was 
Bosio, whom some of us—that is, we who made up 
the truly wise part of the opera-goers—knew to be 
as fine a singer as she was afterward declared to be 
in Europe. But the poor Astor Place house floun- 
dered along in its latter days, attempting to believe 
Parodi a tolerable prima donna, and flying white 
doves to her from the gallery on the night she ap- 
peared, with sonnets of adulation and ecstasy tied 
round their necks and showered about the house. 
But Steffanone came, took snuff, and carried the 
town by her ample self-possession and unctuous 
voice. She had the dowdy air and pure good-humor 
of Alboni, and she sang with a richness and fire that 
charmed and surprised. 

At last the huge Academy opened its doors. It 
is a truly splendid theatre; tier upon tier of white 
and gold balconies, and all so brilliant and so vast. 
And here in the midst of the war Maretzek has 
brought a troupe from Cuba or Mexico, unknown to 
all of us, and here they have sung to enormous 
crowds; while, as if to atone for the long absence of 
a really fine opera, the gay world attends in gorgeous 
array. The rural Easy Chair, who strayed into the 
Academy upon any evening during the last month, 
to enjoy a little music, was confounded by the mag- 


nificence of toilet which beamed upon him from ev- 
ery side. The superb chevelures, the elaborate 
adorning of heads and shoulders, the wreaths of 
flowers, large, round, full-blossomed, the hanging 
gardens upon the heads of beauty and fashion, were 
truly marvelous to behold. Nor were the baser sex 
wanting. They appeared in the whitest of cravats, 
and in gloves that were exquisitely stitched behind, 
superseding the modest lemon and straw kids of our 
prime, O Posthumus! There were also dress bon- 
nets of glimmering silk and vaporous lace: lofty in 
front, and planted with piles and pyramids of roses 
between the forehead of the wearer and that of the 
bonnet. But it was a curious medley; for as there 
was no necessity of appearing in full dress, and as 
honest country people came to see a show, they did 


| not prepare themselves to make part of it, and wore 


their honest clothes whatever they mightbe. How- 
ever, the house was full, as the gratified eye of the 


| manager perceived as he entered and seated him- 


self, and waved his baton for the overture to be- 
gin. 

The opera that evening was Norm, and never 
was it so well played in New York. The four sing- 
ers were mostexcellent. Medori, the prima donna, is 
a woman of great dramatic talent, and sung, moved, 
and stood with an intensity of passionate expression 
that was unprecedented except when Grisi sang the 
role. Indeed it is impossible for one who saw her as 


part without constantly remembering the superb 


| disdain with which she occasionally overwhelmed 


the audience, which was preternaturally cool and 
indifferent. And the house was cool, and the mag- 
nificent singer had often to wrap her ermine mantle 
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around her; and altogether her remembrance of 
America can not be refreshing. 

It was delightful to see an unheralded prima don- 
na of such a large and noble style as Medori, and to 
see an opera in which every singer was so interested 
and devoted. If they could only learn it, spirit is 
half the battle of success. If that amiable tenor 
who seems carved in corned beef, and who has been 
tenor regnant so long, could infuse life and interest, 
and some show of fervor and passion into his acting 
and singing, he would not be easily supplanted in 
popular regard. As it is, Mazzoleni, the robust ten- 
or, who actually makes a human part of Pollio, car- 
ries the most lively applause with his spirited sing- 
ing and his capital acting. 

But the elegiac Bellini pours only a thin rill of 
plaintive melody. Occasionally, indeed, as in the 
tinale of Norma, the themes are truly beautiful and | 
forcible; and in all his operas there is a characteris- 

tic touch of genius. But there are few joyous, truly 

masterly strokes. It is the wailing, hopeless Italy 

of 1830 that we hear in his works. And do all op- | 
eras become a little wearisome afteratime? There 
were the patriarchs of Palmo’s in the house that 
evening. They seemed not a year older. They | 
bowed and chatted; they smiled and stepped about. 

Was it all the same? Was the opera as fresh and 

expressive as ever? Or did they never care for the 

music, but only for the audience? Or, indeed, was 

the change only in some rustic Easy Chair, whose 

own taste may have been modified, and who has 

been to school at the German Opera during the win- | 
ter? 
Yet why should there be any quarrel? Is Don | 
Giovanni not a delightful opera because Fidelio is | 
grand? Is Ver Freischiitz not inspiring because | 
Lucrezia is fine? Are there to be no more cakes | 
and ales because virtue is so very virtuous? I) 
know a man who has primroses and tulips, tube- | 
roses and magnolias, violets and mignonnette, in his 

garden, and it is not less delightful than his neigh- | 
bor’s, who scorns all flowers but roses. The broader | 
your taste, the more varied and constant your en- 
joyment. Titian and Raphael were great painters. 
But, kind Sir—who can not stand the tum, tum, tum 
of Bellini— Turner, and Murillo, and Giorgione are | 
not contemptible. 








Editor's Drawer. 


O more fearful tragedy has been enacted in | 
modern times than that of the Indian massa- | 
eres in Minnesota of last year. Our next Number | 
will contain an account of this, written by one who 
passed through these terrible scenes. Yet there are | 
comic incidents in the most awful tragedies. The | 
following letter is sent to us by one of whom hon- | 
orable mention will be made in the paper to which | 
we have referred. Our correspondent writes from | 
Mankato, Minnesota. By way of explanation of 
the letter which follows, he says: 
“Last November the officer to whom this letter 
is addressed had charge of the removal from Camp 
Sibley, on the Upper Minnesota River, to Fort Snell- 
ing, the Sioux Indian prisoners (other than the con- 


demned murderers), consisting of about fifteen hun- | 












dred, mostly women and children. On the march | 
from Fort Ridgely to Eagle Lake two squaws (scovs- | 
es) fell out of the train, and did not come into camp | 
that night. Scouts were sent back next morning, 
but failed to find them. Jacob Wilson, the writer | 





of the letter—the only white man near Eagle Lake 
—was requested to take care of the squaws when 
they should regain the trail, and assist them to over- 
take the train, or to forward them to Fort Snelling. 
One squaw rejoined the camp next night. The 
other was never heard of until this letter of Wilson 
gave accqunt of her. She was crazy—so reported 
by the Indians when lost. The ‘ball’ that Mr. 
Wilson mentions was the bill or voucher given him 
for forage used by the train.” 
Januray the 25 1862 

mr Curnal Marchal Sir I tak the opertunety of rit- 

ing to you to let you know how I got along with those too 


‘ scooses that you laft here whan you whant past egal city 


one of tham came aloong too howrs after the tran laft J 
give hir a pece and she want on after the tran the other 
came along a bout soon doon I give hir a pece and she 
want on after the tran I trid to gat to come in to the 
house I cood not gat hir in’ my wife tried hir bast to 
gat hir in but cood not gat hir in she sad she was afrad 
of me she want of and the nixt morning she came back 


| on to the camp grown again and I want out and brot hir 


in and gave hir showmthing to eat but she wood not eat 
it from me my wife give hir some brad an meat and she 
wached and hide it in a letel boox that sat ander the table 
she stad round as long as I stad in the house I want of in 
the evning and was gone about too owrs while I was gone 
she roon of and I never hard of hir agan til the other day 
I found hir laying on the prarey the wolafes had hir prity 
much eat up 
and about this ball that you gave me as paymant I wood 
be ablage to you if you wood instrack me how to manage 
a bowt gating it cashed I give it to a marchand in han- 
derson on a ball that I owed him he sayes now that he can 
not dow anathing with it 
if you will rit to me and derect me haw to manage a bowt 
gating it you will ablage me very much 

your humbal frand 

Jacon WILSON. 





OrfIce-SEEKERS are abundant enough ; but office- 
resigners are not so plenty. ‘‘Few die and none 
resign,” said Jefferson. But that now and then 
somebody does actually give up an office is clear 
from the following note received by the Postmaster- 
General at Washington on the 28th of February last 
—name and address being suppressed : 
Postmaster-General, Washington City: 

I hereby resign, release, and relinquish all my right, 


| title, and interest in and to the important position of Post- 


master of /——— O——n, and to the profits and emoluments 
thereof, in favor of some one who wants a settlement for 
life. To me it has proved worse than the ‘seven years’ 
itch ;” and if one particle of Christian charity enters into 
the composition of your Department, I appeal to it to re- 
lieve me from the curse which I have so long endured with 
patience and humility. 

I would suggest the name of L—i K—t, forty-fourth 
cousin to the New York Chancellor of that name. He is a 
good, reliable, straightforward, consistent, uncompromis- 
ing, indefatigable, get-up-and-dust, Union Republican; 
tikewise a gentleman and a scholar. Now if there be any 
other qualification required please advise me of its nature, 
and I will vouch that K—t possesses it. 

Only relieve me, if the office should have to be discon- 
tinued. 

Oh relieve! relieve!! relieve!!! 

Yours in hopes of a speedy relief, 
W. W. W—, P.M. 





| ““M. K.” wrrres as follows : 
Mr Editor of Harper’s Magazine 

,I thought, I would Drop you a line in regerd to the 
editorial management of the magizine But with a faint 
Hope you would giv it anny attentin whotevr I consider 
it as it is one of the Best publised But I certainly Do not 
think it comes up to the standard of excellence of its earlier 
years, You now publish no more standard Poems no more 
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sketches of adventure or travels no more Historical, In 
the March Number you have a story entitled (for Better 
or for worse) which seems to me in its selfe is verry in- 
complete it leaves every thing all in the Dark one long 
continued story at once in it would pleas the majority 
seems to me Yours Truely from a constant Reader, 





Tue parties of which I speak (says a friend) were 


a jocular young fellow named Aleck S—— and a 
jolly young Irishman named Nick H——. Nick 


was a ** mud boss” on the ‘‘ ragin canaw! ;” and Aleck 
owned an alarm-watch, which he wished to dispose 
of to Nick. It was a watch which Aleck assured 
Nick would awaken him at any given hour he might 
wish to rise, and took great pains to show the mo- 
dus operandi of putting the alarm works in motion, 
Nick listened with astonishment and delight to the 
music of the watch, and being convinced of its great 
utility at once purchased it at an exorbitant price, 
and departed highly pleased with his bargain. In 
the course of an hour or two Nick returned, watch 


in hand, and accosted his friend in the following | 


words : 

“ Be jabbers, lookee here, Aleck. Take back your 
decaitful ould rattie-trap, and give me back me mon- 
ey immajiantly. Sure this botherin’ thing is of no 
convainyance at all at all. Mightn’t I just as well 
wake meself and git up at wanst as to git up and 
set this buggerin’ thing to wake me?” 





Iris bulls are not all dead yet. 
then we see a first-rate one running at large, but 
rarely a bigger one than this, which was caught 
among the buffaloes lately. When the reader comes 
to the third resolution of the following, adopted at 


a meeting of our Catholic friends at Buffalo in Feb- | 


ruary last, he will see the bull, horns and all: 


1. Resolved, That a company be formed of stockholders 
for the erection of a Catholic Institute, in order to meet 
the different wants of this Catholic community, viz.: To 
have a suitable Hall, in which our Fairs. Social Meetings, 
Concerts, Gymnasia, ete., can be held) as also to give the 
Catholic youth of Buffalo and vicinity an opportunity of 
cultivating their spiritual and bodily faculties, and in 
which they may find a place for necessary recreation, 
without endangering their holy faith or their morals, 

2. Resolved, That the stock or principal capital for the 
foundation of this Institute be fixed at fifty thousand dol- 
lars, divided in shares of twenty-five dollars each. 

3. Resolved, That each shareholder, no matter how many 
shares he holds, shall have only one vote, with an addi- 
tional vote for every five additional shares. 


A Frew years ago there lived in a little town in 
Vermont an elderly man, a doctor and justice of the 
peace, who was extremely fond of a joke, and could 
get off some very good ones himself. As this town 
was not far from the Massachusetts line, and as the 


laws in that State respecting matrimony made re- | 


quirements that many did not wish to comply with, 
it was no uncommon thing for persons near the line 
wishing to have the nuptial knot tied to cross over 
into Vermont, where the laws were less severe. As 
the Doctor was in the habit of tying such knots he 
was generally applied to by all for miles around. 
It was very common for these applications to be 
made in the night, and frequently at quite a late 
hour, by those that came from a distance. The 
Doctor was so used to being called up for that pur- 
pose that he felt quite sure of a job of the kind when- 
ever he was waked. 

It was on a very rainy night in the month of May 
that the old Doctor was waked from his very sound 
slumbers by a rapping on his bedroom window. He 





Every now and | 


arose and inquired who was there. 
was, ‘‘ J—— T—— and lady.” 


The answer 
The Doctor said, 
*“Do you want to be married?” ‘* Yes,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘Join hands,” said the Doctor. This 
was immediately done, when the Doctor continued : 
*“*Under the window in stormy weather 
I join this man and woman together; 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
E’er put this man and woman asunder.” 


| 


The foregoing is sent to the Drawer by “J. T. 
B.,” of Illinois, who says that it actually “ occurred 
in the town of Vernon, Vermont.” We can not 
prove that it did not happen then and there; but 
the same story, with the same verse, only a little 
more coarsely expressed, is told of Dean Swift. J. 
T. B. has tried to pass off an old story as a new one. 
He is not the first who has attempted it; and some 
of these days we propose to give a batch of these 
attempts, with the names and residences of the au- 
thors. Our materials are quite abundant. 
| Iw a town in Connecticut resides a man who made 

a fortune in the milk business by not giving full 
measure. As he grew rich he thought he would 
change his occupation to something more respecta- 
ble, and accordingly bought a grist-mill. In con- 
versation with his wife he said he did not feel right 
about the cheating which he had practiced in the 
milk business, and wished some way could be de- 
| vised whereby he could repay in the grist-mill what 
he had cheated in the other. At last they settled 
on the following plan, which was to have the meas- 
ures made which they took toll with as much too 
large as the milk-measures were too small. 


An old lady, a resident of Providence, who had 
never ridden in the cars, was persuaded, by the com- 
bined efforts of her children James and Mary, to ac- 
company them on an excursion, she all the time 
saying that she knew something would happen. 
She took her seat with fear and trembling, taking 
hold of the arm of the seat next the passage-way. 
The train was late, as excursion trains are usually, 
and in coming around a curve the Boston express 
train was on the same track, both nearing each oth- 
er rather faster than was pleasant. The momentum 
of each train was nearly lost, and they only came 
together with a chuck, which pitched the old lady 
on her face in the passage-way between the seats, 
She rose to her hands and knees, and looking back, 
asked, ‘‘ Jeemes, do they allus stop like that ?” 


Here follows an extract from the advertisement 

| of a cabinet-maker of Cazenovia, New York: 
COFFINS. 

FULL assortment of sizes of Coffins already on hand, 

| Particular attention paid to repairing old work. 

| Prices for all to suit the times. 





In Nelson (a village better known under the eu- 
| phonious title of Skunk Hollow) there used to live 
| a rough old genius named James Bumpus, and call- 
| ed—by his familiars at first, and at last by every 

body —Jim Bump. One day as he went rolling 
| through the little village, half-seas over, h2 saw, 
| thrown carelessly upon the ground, a bag, upon 
which stood out plainly the characters “*G. B.” Old 
| Jim stopped, looked at it askant, and at last picked 
| it up and carried it off in triumph, muttering, 
| G.B.—Gim Bump. That bag’s mine /” 

On another occasion old Jim came home pretty 
| tight again, having been to Cazenovia after a barrel 
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of flour. Meeting one of his cronies, he said to him, 
in his gruff voice, 

“Jerry, been to town to-day—bought a bar’! o’ 
flour—paid five dollars for’t—'ll bet yo a quart o' 
beer yo can’t guess how much I paid for’t.” 

‘* Five dollars,” said Jerry. 

“Oh, now,” said old Bump, ‘‘that ain’t fair! 
Somebody's been tellin’ yo!” 


From the army of the Cumberland we have a 
couple of stories : 

At the battle of Stone River, near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, the baggage of our regiment was destroy- 
ed by Wheeler’s rebel cavalry, about 2500 strong. 
General Stanley, the commander of cavalry, collect- 
ed about 2000 men, and set off in pursuit of Wheel- 
er. Becoming separated from my company, I was 
riding along a by-road at a leisurely pace, when I 
saw coming toward me a man on horseback, and, 
notwithstanding his coal-black face was changed to 
a dishwater color, I recognized him to be ‘‘ Hen,” 
the company cook. He was coming on at a tremen- 
dous gallop, and evidently scared to within an inch 
of his life; his wool, if it did not “ stand on end,” 
became at least almost straight, fright having tak- 
en the kinks out. 

* Hen,” said I, “ what on earth is the matter?” 

Throwing his arms up wildly, utterly regardless 
of his horse, he yelled, rather than cried, in a most 
ludicrously absurd tone, 

“Tse skedaddling, massa! Ise ske-dad-dling!” 

The poor fellow had more to fear than one unac- 
quainted with the fiendish spirit of Wheeler's caval- 
ry may imagine, for, had he been caught, he would 
have had his brains blown out. 


Dvurinc the advance from Nashville Rosecrans 
had given orders that no fires should be built. He 
had a habit of riding around the outposts of the 
army to observe how his orders were kept. So, on 
the 29th of December, 1862, while riding along the 
top of a hill, alone, on the very extremity of our 
right, just below him, he saw a fire, with a party of 
men gathered round it. 

“ Hallo, boys! what regiment do you belong to?” 

“Second Michigan infantry,” replied the soldiers, 
not knowing who he was, as, owing to the darkness, 
they could only see he was a mounted man, and no 
more. 

“Haven't yo heard the orders about making 
fires, boys ?” 

‘Yes; but we thought we would make a little 
coffee. Besides, the ‘ Butternuts’ can’t see us here.” 

Just as he said this a shell from one of the ene- 
my’s batteries, the gunners of which had observed 
the light, fell into the very centre of the little crowd, 
and bursting, killed and wounded four of them. 


‘*That’s right, boys!” cried the General; ‘* make | 


your coffee, break the orders, and catch the shells!” 


Mr. Nessrrt, of Northern Vermont, is not distin- 
guished for liberality, either of purse or opinion. 
His ruling passion is a fear of being cheated. The 
less, whether real or fancied, of a few cents would 
give him more pain than the destruction of our en- 
tire navy. He one day bought a large cake of tal- 
low at a country store at ten cents per pound. On 
breaking it to pieces at home it was found to con- 
tain a large cavity. This he considered a terrible 
disclosure of cupidity and fraud. He drove furious- 
ly back to the store, entered in great excitement, 
bearing the tallow, and exclaiming, 





‘‘Here, you rascal, you have cheated me! Do 
you call that an honest cake of tallow? It is hol- 
low ; and there ain’t near so much of it as there ap- 
peared to be! I want you to make it right!” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the merchant. 
“I'll make it right. I didn’t know the cake was 
hollow. Let me see; you paid ten cents per pound. 


Now, Mr. N., how much do you suppose that that hole 
would weigh ?” 

Mr. N, returned home with the dishonest tallow, 
but was never quite satisfied that he had noi been 
cheated by buying holes at ten cents per pound. 


A FRIEND of mine (writes a friend), residing in 
Port Huron, Michigan, has a little son about nine 
years old. A neighbor of this friend has a lovely 
and interesting daughter of about the same age. 
These children have been playmates and fast friends 
for several years, and, as is frequently the case in 
like circumstances, are often bantered on this child- 
ish attachment. Lately Uncle Sam E——, the fa- 
ther of the boy, met little Jennie on the street. 

‘*What profession do you want Alva to study 
for?” said he, with a merry twinkle in his eye, at 
the same time stroking affectionately the glossy 
curls of the little maiden. 

“Oh!” said she, with a confused hesitation and 
an interesting lisp, ‘1 don’t know, Misther E 
I thouldn’t like to have him be a ministher, I gueth.” 

* And why don’t you want him to be a minister, 
Jennie ?” said the old gentleman, smiling. 

**Oh! cawth,” replied she, blushing and looking 
down with unaffected modesty, “ ministhers’ chil- 
dren never have any fun.” 


Aw unknown correspondent, from whom we hope 
to hear again, sends to the Drawer: 

Mollie’s Hans, who didn’t “‘ whistle in Dutch,” 
puts me in mind of a transaction, or rather series of 
transactions, that will be enjoined by such of your 
readers as are printers; others, generally, will not 
understand, 

The Constitution of the State of requires the 
general laws and certain other public documents to 
be printed in Spanish as well as in English. As 
Spanish is a foreign language ‘‘ double composition” 
is of course allowed. The other day, in looking over 
some old archives in the Controller's office, I found 
a lot of bills for the Spanish laws of 1851-52, in 
which double price was charged for press-work, be- 
cause it was in a foreign language! Could impu- 
dence go further ? 


WE have an eccentric justice of the peace in this 
vicinity, a thoroughly honest man, always trying 
to do justice between his neighbors, but entertaining 
the utmost contempt for lawyers, and an inveterate 
hatred of the quirks and quibbles of the aw. Ina 
case before him recently justice was on the side of 
the plaintiff, but he had slept on his rights until he 
had legally lost them. The defendant called his 
Honor’s attention to the fact, and alleged a decision 
of the Supreme Court to the point. His Honor didn’t 
believe it. The case was brought and read, and 
authorities piled up, Ossa on Pelion. His Honor 
rubbed his spectacles, looked at the parties, scruti- 
nized counsel, examined the books, drew a long 
breath, sighed heavily, and said, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. T——, 
it’s so; but if the Supreme Court will make a fool 
of itself it is no reason why I should. In my opin- 
ion, Sir, the Supreme Court is a nuisance. I over- 
rule its decision on the point, Sir, and give judgment 
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for the plaintiff.” 
same day. 


The appeal papers went up the 


A GENTLEMAN, and, notwithstanding the joke 
gotten off at his expense, a very clever one (using 
clever in both the English and American sense), 
who does the irritable and indignant tyrants of old- 
en times, having the fear of certain lawsuits ahead, 
called early one morning on a gentleman of our bar 
with, “ Mr. C , I wish to retain you, during my 
stay in the city, to defend any actions that may be 
brought against me.” Jim, who had probably been 
clawed by the tiger the night before, or accidental- 
ly got too much whisky in his punch, or met with 
some other mishap that rendered him like bruin 
with a bruised cranium, looked at the actor a min- 
ute, and growled out, ‘* Sorry, Sir, but can’t do it; 
engaged since your first night on t’other side; evi- 
dence perfect, oral and ocular; could convict an 
angel under it; Shakspeare’s heirs, Sir—murder— 
clear case; good-morning!” It is needless to add 
that the player-man looked elsewhere for counsel. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the army of the Union now 


in Tennessee says that the Drawer is an institution, 


and around the camp-fires is the life of the circle. 
He writes: 

During the pursuit that followed the battle of 
Shiloh the body-servant of General Bragg was cap- 
tured. Being brought before General Buell, he was 
questioned as to incidents of the battle. Among 
other things, he said: *‘ Dem gun-boats of yourn is 
mighty institutions. De night arter the battle, 
when the secess ware in your tents. s’posin’ dey would 
have a fine time, de big guns o: the boais would 
go boom. Den a big shell would come up through 
the woods, blazin’ like a lamp-post, a-huntiu’ the se- 
cess and sayin’, ‘ Whar is you! whar is you!” and 
wharever it would find a big crowd it would drop 
right down thar.” The deep voice of the old negro 
so closely imitated the whirr of a large shell that 
the assembled generals burst into a hearty laugh. 


Wuen Colonel Daniel M‘Cook’s regiment was 
lying at Camp Dennison, a brawny recruit from one 
of the eastern counties, who stuttered badly, was 
put upon guard-duty for the first time. A citizen 
attempted to pass the line. Recruit yelled out, 
“H-h-h-alt!” The citizen, who either did not un- 
derstand him or paid no attention, was going on, 
when the sentinel carefully laid his bright ‘ Spring- 
field” upon the ground, and knocked the intruder 
down, saying, in his stuttering way, ‘‘ There, now, 
mind the next time. If I ain’t much with the frog- 
sticker yet I'm heavy with the fist.” The recruit’s 
fine behavior at Perryville afterward showed that 
he soon became ‘‘ heavy” with the musket. 


NEARLY every person who is old enongh to re- 
member the halcyon militia days can recall the in- 
terest which General S——, of , took in the 
‘‘general trainings.” The General’s early education 
was sorely neglected ; but nothing daunted, he con- 
tended he could use big words as well as the law- 
yers who thought themselves so great. Once, when 
attempting to drill the nondescript crowd which 
muster-days invariably collected, he became very 
impatient at the awkwardness of his Falstaffians. 
Mounting a log near by, and after obtaining silence, 
he angrily said, 

‘*Tt is a strange phrenomena you can’t go through 
that revolution, so that you can march down to the 


deepott in solid phlanixes, giving an emolument of 
eclatt to the corpsee !” The General's eloquence ex- 
cited a laugh at least, and we are satisfied there are 
few passages in the English language its equal. 


Very much such a man was old Squire C-—— 
one of the first clerks of Cass County, Missouri. The 
Grand Jury had come into court to report a lot of 
indictments which it had found, and upon which the 
foreman had properly indorsed ‘‘ A true bill,” sign 
|ing hg name. The clerk, not being satisfied with 
the simplicity with which Justice was clothing her- 
self, wrote upon each indictment, under the fore- 
man’s name, the following: ‘‘ We, the undersigned 
jurors, concur in the above effluvia.” To which 
each juror signed his name, supposing it was some 
of the ‘“‘ lawyers’ fixins.” 


“ Burret Betts,” writing from Josephine Coun- 
| ty, Oregon, sends us some extracts from a poem 
which he has amused himself ‘* with writing while 
living alone and mining in the mountains of South- 
ern Oregon.” The following is his picture of 
“THE MINING LIFE OF THREE-QUARTERS OF 

WHO RUN AFTER GOLD EXCITEMENTS 
**Back to his lonely camp at close of day 

The luckless miner wends his weary way, 

In pensive study where on earth to make 

Another raise, a small provision stake. 

Uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, and unshorn, 

His clothes in strips by chaparral are torn; 

Toes peeping from his boots, and battered hat, 

Tired, wet, and weary as a drowned rat:— 

Ifow changed from him we in the city knew, 

In stove-pipe beaver, and a long-tailed blue, 

Cigar in mouth, and carpet sack in hand, 

By steamer bound to California land. 

His store of wood, colleeted for the night, 

To dry his clothes, and cook his little bite; 

A broken shovel fries his meat, and bakes 

A hasty mixture of unleavened cakes; 

An oyster-can for tea-pot will suffice, 

And pine or fir-leaves Hyson’s place supplies. 

His supper over, he improves a chance 

To patch with flour-sack his demolished pants 

In musing mood he listens to the sound 

Of night winds moaning in the woods around; 

The mountain wolf or cougar’s long-drawn howl, 

The shrill coyoté and the hooting owl; 

While as he plied his busy task, thus ran 

The meditations of the lonely man.” 


THOSE 


Of which ‘“ meditations” we have only space to 
give the eight concluding lines, which certainly im- 
ply that there may be disadvantages connected even 
with gold-digging : 

** Poor as the Prodigal who fed with swine, 

His dimes all spent in rioting and wine, 
Chased by misfortune over hill and dale 
Like a stray dog with tin-pail at his tail; 
Too poor to leave, and out of luck to stay, 
The chance is small to ever get away: 
Thus thousands live, exposed to al] the ills 
That luckless miners suffer in the hills.” 


A Des Mornes contributor tells us what one of 
the little ones said: 

Upon the day of the adjournment of the last extra 
session of the Iowa Legislature several members 
‘were in the Auditor's office, drawing their per diem 
and mileage, when ‘‘ Maggie,” a wee five-year- 
old, the adopted daughter of one of the State officers, 
who was in the office, asked one of the Honorable 
Members to ‘‘ play horse” with her—he to be the 
horse. 

“Why, Maggie,” said I, ‘‘ you shouldn’t make a 
| horse of the gentleman.” 
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“Oh!” said Maggie, “ the i isn’t a goutlenan ; he’s 
a Legislator-man !” 











A smart little girl lives in Ilinois, as the saying 
below will certainly show: 

‘A little three-year old, daughter of the Rev. 
Professor in our Academy, had been taught the need | 
of a new heart, and encouraged to pray for it. One 
day she had made some great mistake, and developed 
a large degree of native depravity. When the storm 
of passion had passed and reason resumed h@ sway 
her father asked how it happened that she should be 
so very naughty. ‘ Well,’ said she, after a moment, 


‘pa, I asked God to make me a new heart two or 


three days ago, and he hasn’t got it done yet.’ 





** Another little girl gave us an explanation of a | 


part of the Sabbath-breaking in community : 

‘Her father, who was a pastor in one of our 
churches, was fortunate enough to have the assist- 
ance of an accidental minister one Sabbath, and 
thought of inviting him to dinner between services. 
The little girl heard this arrangement, and said, 

“ «Ma, will the man come here to-day ?’ 

‘* Being answered that he probably would, she 
cried out, 

“*Why, it is Sabbath day!’ 

“**Yes,’ said her mother; ‘but he is a minister, 
and your father wishes to talk with him.’ 

““*Oh yes, ma; he is a minister, poor man, and 
doesn’t know any better !’” 





Amone some of the earlier records of justices’ 
transcripts in Kansas is the following. A man had 
been arrested for stealing a yoke of oxen and a bee- 
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novel to most of the comers, we find the preacher 
5 holding forth” on the duty of ‘* observing the Sab- 
bath,” when all at once the dogs (outside) set "P a 
terrible yell, as hounds do in sight of the deer; fo 
| a noble stag had thrust his antlers in sight throug h 
| the opening wood. All at once, as the deer was seen 
through the windows, there was a rush made for 
the shot-guns and rifles, stacked up in the corner of 
the room, and in less than no time the room was 
| cleared of all save an old man with crutches and 
the preacher. As long as the old man sat still the 
preacher went on with his discourse. But the fever 
| of excitement extended even to the lame man, who 
suddenly gathered up his crutches and made for the 
| door. 
| ‘*Well,” said the parson, out of patience, “ this 
is too much ; it is all in vain!” 

**Oh no,” said the lame man, as he jerked him- 
self on to the door—‘‘oh no; I think they'll catch 
| him !” 

And catch him they did. They were generous 
enough to offer the preacher the fore-quarter, as the 
Levites did; but as it was killed on the Sabbath he 
modestly declined. 





In the window of a store on Broad Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey, may be seen the following: 
“This Store has removed to 184 Market St.” 





A rrrenp in Baltimore says: 

Not long ago, in the Eutaw Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this city, an amusing incident transpired, 
which we think worthy a place in the Drawer. 
The occasion was a Sabbath-school anniversary, and 
the capacious edifice was crowded with bright-eyed 





hive, or, in the expressive language of the writ, ‘‘a | 
bee gum.” The justice, in sending the papers up to | 
court, made this only indorsement, ‘‘ He slipped me 
on the owen, but I cotch him on the bee gum.” We| 
defy any Eastern record to exceed this in concise- 
ness. 





J. Prerson was a man of impulse and impatience, 
had been much in the habit of swearing, but 
tried to reform, and joined the ‘‘ meeting.” He was 
boarding, and one day after dinner had a violent fit 
of colic. In his agony he thrashed about in his 
room; and finally his landlady sent a servant-girl to 
see what was the matter. She got to the door of the 
room, and turned back and reported that the gentle- 
man swore so terribly that she dared not goin. He 
heard the report. The Jandlady went in to inquire 
how he was. 

= Madam,” said he, ‘‘ that poor Trish heathen you 
sent here can’t distinguish praying from swearing!” 





A CHAPLAIN in our army, whom we gravely sus- 
pect to be the hero of his own story, writes to the 
Drawer from the West, and tells this first-rate one : 

A clergyman of the Episcopal Church in Illinois 
having heard that a portion of the country was with- 
out ‘‘the stated preaching of the Gospel”—in fact, 
had had no minister in those parts within the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant—resolved to give them 
a “service” on the Lord's day. Notice was stuck 
up at the cross-roads that preaching might be ex- 
pected next Sunday in the school-house. Men came 
from all directions across the prairie; some on foot, 
some on horseback, some in wagons, but all with 

‘guns in hand, in hopes of meeting game on the way, 
and thus killing two birds with one stone. Passing 


boys and girls and the friends of the cause general- 
ly. Among the speakers was the Rev. John G , 





| of a sister church, who spoke earnestly and eloquent- 


ly of the surpassing interest he felt in Sabbath- 
schools, and the beneficent influence they exerted 
upon the rising generation, ete., and concluded with 
an exhortation to his hearers to contribute liberally 
to the collection, “ which is now about to be lifted, 
for the benefit of the school whose anniversary we 
celebrate to-day ;” then, turning to the stewards, he 
remarked, ‘‘ The stewards will please wait upon the 
collection and take the congregation up!” To judge 
from the excessive tittering, the ‘little ones” rel- 
ished the mistake hugely. 

Here is another: One night, during a protracted 
meeting held not long since in one of our churches, 
the exercises were continued much beyond the usual 
time, when, in the midst of ejaculations, the pastor 
arose to close the meeting, and gravely announced 
to the “sisters and brethren” that ‘it is now about 
time to bring our close to the meeting!” 





Ove of our Boston subscribers mentions an in- 
stance of nigger wit that is as bright as any thing 
that comes from the ‘‘ Hub :” 

In one of our large warehouses here the porter, an 
‘intelligent contraband,” had a great propensity of 
laughing at other people’s mistakes, and always took 
the opportunity to tax the delinquent with his short- 
comings before a crowd. The system of shipping 
goods at this establishment was this: To give a 
ticket to the porter with the number of packages 
and the name of the party from whom they were 
purchased, that they might be selected from among 
other goods of a similar nature, and no mistake 
made. Now it seems he had a ticket given him 





over the preliminaries of a meeting thus strange and 





with only the numbers on ; and he, thinking he had 
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a good joke on some one, wrote the name on himself 
and shipped the goods—treasuring up the ticket, 
however, until near the close of business, when he 
finds the delinquent talking over the transactions of 
the day with his fellow-clerks. 
presents the ticket to one of the number, and asks 


him what he should think of a man that would give | 


him a ticket like that? The party replied “that 
the ticket is all right.” ** Ah! but,” says the con- 
traband, pointing to the name, ‘dat little epitaph 


™ 


wern’t on dar when it first come to me! 


For the benefit of metropolitan book - keepers 
‘‘and the rest of mankind” I send you a copy of a 
bill made out and presented to me by a neighbor. 
The whole thing is “‘ as true as preachin’.” Let me 
premise, by way of explanation, that I was ‘‘im- 
proving” a piece of land—my present place of resi- 
dence, in the great State of Missouri—and had em- 
ployed Mr. Davis to board the hands—carpenters, 


plasterers, ete.—who were putting up the buildings | 


forme. There are other miscellaneous items in the 
bill which will explain themselves. 


This the 26th day of july. 1860. 
Mr Isack Snucks m.D. 
Acount withe joab Davis 
28 to four days Board a peas for Woods an Boy he 
Went home two Nites charge 2 dollars per 
0) ee errr Tre Ter Pe Ter ree $2 00 
Augest the 4 Woods an Boy 6 days a peas he Went 
home two Nites 
Angest 2 an 8 an 4 an 7 for mr Hay Good Board... 
9 to 1 Lod of poles 22 2 Joists 6 sleapers thirty in all 
for cutting and timber and haling 
9 an 10 an 11 an 12 for mr John Battel Board one 


8 00 
100 


for hors three days at 50 pr day....... Coccccccece 
for holing appels & on loding 
to one lod of coal holing at 5 cents a bushel 
To a Bout one acre or mor of corn that Wood have 
maid 8 Barrels at 15) per Barrel 
1 Gug at 15 cents 
to holing one lod of hay 
totel Dew... .$42 65 
Joab davis 

Mr. J. Davis is an original at accounts. 
his own method, and an ‘‘ illegunt” method it is too. 
I have settled several claims he has held against 
me. Here is one of his accounts now in my posses- 
sion : 


Doct I, Snucks 
this acount Dew Joab Davis May 23th 1862 
For Sowing oats and for holing three Lods of Wood 
Wich Charly Jones a Greed to let me have a 
hors four day 
24 for cutting & holing 1 lod of Green Wood 
19 to littel over four half days plowing in corn .... 
11th for hors 
for hors to hunt Yours By your Brother 
for hors Workinge in Buggy 
for hors Goen to Mill 
for oxen raken Stalkes 
To 4 plankes for Bares 24 feet to Plank When I Was 
at St Louis 


totel Dew... .$13 60 
Joab davis 


Uncie Moses Bump’ was vastly weather-wise. 
One awfully dry summer, when the parched earth 
had not been blessed with a shower for six weeks, a 
neighbor sent his son on an errand to Uncle Moses, 
and strictly enjoined upon him that before he came 
away he must get the old man’s opinion concerning 
the probable duration of the drouth. So before leav- 
ing he told him that his father wished to know what 
he thought of the weather. Uncle Moses went out, 
and, after a long and careful inspection of the brassy 
sky, said, oracularly, 


He has | 


| ‘*Well, Stephen, thee may tell thy father that if 
| we don’t get rain in the course of three or four weeks 
| we shall have a remarkable dry time.” 

A very safe prediction. 


He immediately | 


From our gallant armies of the West the Drawer 
receives larger supplies of good things than it gets 
from the Potomac or the South. Here are sam- 
ples: 

One year ago this winter we were stationed at 
Bird’s Point, Missouri. Secessionists were then sup- 
posed to have “rights that a soldier must respect,” 
and there were stringent orders against jayhawk- 
ing. Colonel (now General) Oglesby was then in 
| command of the Eighth Illinois. Well, one day his 

fife and drum majors went out into the woods to 
practice a new tune. Attracted no doubt by the 
melody, a fine fat shoat of musical proclivities came 
near—alas! for the safety of his bacon, too near—for 
| our bass-drummer, “‘ by a change of base,” made a 
base attack on his front ; while the fifer, by a bold 
| and rapid flank movement, charged him in the rear. 
|’Twas soon over; a few well-directed volleys of 
| clubs and other persuasives were applied, and piggy 
went dead again—a martyr to his love for music! 
But how to get the deceased pork into camp?— 
‘*That’s what's the matter” now. After considera- 
| ble discussion an idea strikes the drummer (not so as 
| to hurt him): ‘‘ We will put him in the drum.” 
|“ Just the thing, by hokey!” said the fifer. One 
head was taken out, and the hog stowed in, and our 
heroes started for their quarters, carrying the drum 
between them. In the mean time the regiment 
went out for a dress parade ; and the Colonel, some- 
what vexed at the absence of the principal musi- 
cians, no sooner saw the gents than, in a voice of 
reprimand, he ordered them to take their places with 
| the music. The drum-bearers halted, looked at each 
other, then at the Colonel—but said never a word. 
| TheColonel repeated his order ina style so emphatic 
| that it couldn't be misunderstood. The dealers in 
pork felt a crisis had arrived, and that an explana- 
tion had become a ‘military necessity.” So the 
drummer, going up close to the Colonel, in a low 
voice made him acquainted with the status of affairs, 
winding up with, ‘‘ We ‘low, Colonel, to bring the 
best quarter over to your mess.” *‘‘ Sick, eh?” thun- 
dered the Colonel. ‘‘ Why didn't you say so at first ? 
Go to your quarters? —of course! Bat-tal-ion, 
r-i-g-h-t f-a-c-e!” The Colonel had fresh pork for 
supper. 





MANIFOLD are the expedients resorted to by the 
soldier-man to come it over the seceshers (a term 
that includes ail citizens in these benighted regions), 
especially if there is an unusual tightness in the 
money market—and there generally is. 

‘*Qnce upon a time,” after a weary, dusty, fore- 
noon’s march, we halted for an hour or two's rest. 
A snug-looking farm-house being invitingly near, a 
couple of my comrades went over and called for din- 
ner. Their names were Theodore and Levi (for 
short, The and Leve), and their united finances a 
three-cent stamp and a pewter dime. ‘“ But,” said 
The, in an encouraging whisper to Leve, “don’t be 
uneasy; I know a dodge that never fails. Why, 
I've had a dozen dinners on it, and it’s as good as 
new yet.” You see, 7/e was raised in Philadelphia, 
and so he just naturally took to ‘cuteness as a baby 
does to measles. Well, the dinner was in due sea- 
son cooked, eaten, and pronounced good. ‘“ Now, 
landlord,” said The, pulling out his purse with the 
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air of a millionaire, ‘‘ what’s the bill?” “One dol- 
lar for both of yer,” said the host. ‘* Very reasona- 
ble—very,” remarked The, in a patronizing way, ex- 
amining his wallet the while, as though looking for 
something. “I say, Leve, have you any small 
bills?” ‘‘ Nary a one,” was the answer. ‘‘ Well, 
now, that’s bad,” soliloquized The; ‘‘ and I’ve no- 
thing less than a twenty! I suppose, landlord, you 
couldn't change a twenty-dollar bill?” ‘* Wa’al, 
yes; I reckon—let’s see what bank it’s on!” For an 
instant The stood as though death-struck ; and then, 
without a word, both broke as though the whole 
Southern Confederacy were in hot pursuit. ‘* Well,” 
ejaculated The, as he bolted from the house, ‘‘ who'd 
have supposed that any one round here could change 
a twenty-dollar bill ?” 





Tue Twenty-seventh Ohio, which must be re- 
membered by every body who read of the desperate 
defense of Battery Robinet, at Corinth, has in its 


ranks some chaps who love fun as well as a fight. | 


When it came into the service, the old belts and 
plates which had been manufactured in peace times 
for the Ohio Volunteer Militia were not all disposed 
of, and the waists of the Twenty-seventh were conse- 
quently all labeled, O.V. M. Though the U.S. has 
displaced most of these initials, a few of the old ones 
are still in use. On the 4th of October a corporal, 
wearing one of the old belts, was in command of a 
squad who were bringing in some rebel prisoners. 
After our men had passed the compliments of the 
day with their prisoners, and the canteens were duly 
emptied, one of the rebels inquires, ‘‘ Corporal, what 
the devil does O. V. M. stand for?” ‘‘Oh! my plate, 
you mean?” says the Corporal; “that stands for 
Ohio Visiting Mississipn. We had a few made on 
purpose for this campaign !” 











| topers to await the chances of a treat to a nip of 
| Sutton’s St. Croix, or “old Jamaica sperits.” It so 
| happened at one of these seasons of gossiping that 
| Sutton had a New York merchant visiting him, to 
| whom he introduced some of the solid men present, 
but gave Captain P——, an old hunter and trapper, 
the “go by.” Now Captain P—— considered him- 
| self quite as good, at least, as any body else, and 
| could not “ abear” such a slight, so he stalked up to 
the New Yorker and performed the ceremony for 
| himself in this wise: i 
| ‘*Mr. Jones,” said he, ‘my name is Captain Jo- 
| seph P——, the greatest hunter in all this northern 
kentry ; perhaps you may have heard of me?” 

Upon this old Joe Whitlock, an old soaker, _3e 
powers of absorytion were almost unlimited, stag- 
gered up and introduced himself: 

“Mr. Jones, my name is Old Joe Whitlock, the 
| greatest old drunkard in all this northern country ; 
perhaps you mought have heard of me?” 

Captain P—— left suddenly, and old Joe’s clay 
was moistened many times and often, free of all 
| expense to the owner. 


| 


Op Captain B——, of Vergennes, was largely 
engaged in the coopering business, and being in 
want of a quantity of hoop-poles, beset Joe Whit- 
lock to furnish him a lot. 

“Why, Cap'n,” said Joe, ‘I hain’t got no hoop- 

les 1 

‘Well, well, Joe, steal ’em—steal ‘em! 
steal ‘em, can’t you?” 

In a few days Joe answered the Captain’s ques- 
tion by delivering several loads of the desired arti- 
cle, for which he received money enough to keep 
him in a state of exceeding bliss for a month. 

‘*Now, Joe,” said the Captain, after paying him 
for the staddles, “‘ how did you get ’em ?” 


You can 





Oxe of the high privates, whose knapsack had 
been thrown away during the fight, and who had 
consequently ‘‘ nary a change,” found himself, three 
weeks after, in a situation demanding a reconnois- 
sance. He had taken off his only shirt, and was 
minutely examining it, when his Captain, making 
a tour of inspection, come in and inquires, “ What | 
is the matter?” Rising and saluting, high private 


‘“Why, stole ‘em, Cap’n, of course, as you told 
me to.” 

“Yes, I know, but where did you steal ‘em ?” 

“Oh,” said Joe, jingling the Spanish milled dol- 
lars in his pocket, ‘‘ wp im your woods, Cap'n.” 

Tradition saith not how Captain B—— relished 
Joe’s method of putting his advice in practice, nor 
whether he ever thereafter employed him in the 


answers, ‘‘I didn’t think it right, Sir, to have these | getting of his hoop-poles. 


fellows all on duty at once; so J was dividing them 


off into reliefs!” 





From one of the hospitals we get this character- 
istic incident for the Drawer: 

An Irish soldier had died, and left behind him at 
home an affectionate father and a faithful wife to | 
weep over the news of his death and to mourn his | 
loss. The usual letter was written by the nurse | 
who had charge of the ward,he died in, stating the | 
fact of his death, and asking their pleasure as to his | 
effects and remains. In due time the answer came, 
and ran something like this: His dues from Govern- 
ment (about six dollars) were to be carefully for- 
warded ; but, owing to the expense, they had con- | 
cluded not to send for his body, but had ‘‘ dacently | 
waked his clothes!” 








Up in the Green Mountain State they have their 
own fun, as a few letters from a friend in those parts | 
will show: 

Sutton’s store, in Vergennes, used in old times to | 
be one of the favorite resorts of the inhabitants of | 
the country round about. There the farmers ‘‘ most | 
did congregate” to trade and gossip, and the old 





A apy friend of ours in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
relates a grave incident in that neighborhood : 

In a small town in Eastern Massachusetts was a 
well-known toper, Uriah G——, familiarly called 
“Riah.” A funeral service had been held there, 
and the tomb door closed after the interment, but, 
by some oversight, left unfastened. Riah, reeling 
by soon after, in a state of obliviousness, was seized 
by a couple of wags and gently seated in the tomb. 
The seclusion and repose were at first harmonious 
with his feelings; but in a few hours, the fumes of 
the liquor having evaporated, he found himself in 
“the wrong pew,” and commenced shouting lustily 
for help. A frightened townsman, hearing the din, 
concluded that the deceased friend, so recently in- 
terred, had suddenly been resurrected, and made off 
as fast as his trembling limbs would bear him, spread- 
ing on all sides the startling tidings. In a short 
time the minister and many of the friends who had 
attended the funeral ceremonies had again gathered 
around the tomb. The door was opened, when, to 
their intense amazement, out stalked Riah! ejacula- 
ting, as he did so, with energetic gratitude, ‘‘ By 
Hokey, I'm glad I've got out!” 
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Foshuons for Hoy. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voiet from actual articles of Costume. 





Ficure 1.—Strreer Dress. 
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Ficure 2.—Home Tot.er. 








N the Street Dress the pardessus is of black | with a button at top, and edged with a narrow gui- 
silk, with ornaments in braid, with Brande- | pure. 

bourgs.—Another pleasing style also of black silk, | The Home Tomer may be made of any season- 

is made mantilla-shape—the upper portion, the line | able material. The under-sleeves are of Mechlin 

of the waist, and the lower border being trimmed | net, with cuffs of blue taffeta, and trimmed with 

with narrow flounces, set on with box plaits, each | edgings of lace. 

















